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ARTICLE  I. 

MESHAKAH  ON  SCEPTICISM.* 
Introduction. 

The  old  records  of  Assyria  are  being  disentombed  and 
read  by  Biblical  scholars  with  eager  interest ;  but  the  buried 
intellect  of  the  East,  also,  being  raised  from  the  grave  of 
centuries,  is  no  less  worthy  of  our  regard.  As  Christians,  we 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  converts  brought  to  Jesus  by 
our  missionaries  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  no  less  to  our¬ 
selves  than  to  them,  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
living  stones  there  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  and  their 
agency  in  still  further  advancing  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 
It  may  benefit,  also,  any  surviving  remnants  of  that  class  who 
used  to  think  any  one  fit  to  be  a  missionary,  to  take  the 
measure  of  one  of  the  minds  with  which  they  have  to  deal ; 


*  A  Treatise  entitled:  An  Argument  on  the  Weakness  of  Man,  written  by 
Mikhael  Meshakah  of  Damascus.  Frov.  3:  7  and  5 :  “Be  not  wise  in  thine  own 
eyes,  and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding.”  Job  38: 33 :  “  Knowest  thou 
the  ordinanees  of  heaven  ?  (’anst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ?  ” 
Beirftt,  1853.  —  The  date  is  inserted  here  for  convenience  of  reference.  In  the 
original,  as  in  Arabic  generally,  it  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page  in  the 
book. 
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and  it  may  do  no  harm  to  young  America  to  learn  that  there 
is  some  intellect  in  the  world  besides  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  writer  of  the  following  treatise,  Mikhael  (Michael), 
son  of  Joorjis  (George),  son  of  Ibrahim  (Abraham),  Mesha¬ 
kah  the  Lebanonite,  or,  more  briefly,  Mikhael  Meshakah, 
was  born  in  Damascus  in  the  year  1800,  and  by  birth  and 
baptism  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  which 
is  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  ancient  Eastern  church 
that  has  given  in  its  adhesion  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  his  father  held  an 
honorable  office  under  the  government  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  the  tuition  of  a  relative  who 
had  been  taught  by  the  French,  in  Egypt,  under  Bonaparte, 
he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  algebra,  geometry,  as¬ 
tronomy,  and  the  natural  sciences. 

This  education,  while  it  eleyated  his  views  of  the  Creator, 
led  him  to  despise  the  unscriptural  practices  and  traditionary 
errors  of  his  sect ;  and,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  a  spiritual 
Christianity,  he  learned  to  look  upon  all  religion  as  a  contri¬ 
vance  of  the  more  intelligent  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
ignorant  masses.  The  result  of  an  examination  of  the  books 
of  the  various  sects  around  him,  was  the  conviction  that  all 
were  alike  corrupt,  and  that  nothing  more  was  required  of 
him  than  that,  rising  above  the  empty  show  got  up  to  impress 
the  vulgar,  he  should  be  upright  and  benevolent  according 
to  the  light  of  nature.  Still,, to  avoid  offence,  he  attended 
church  and  conformed  externally  to  ecclesiastical  require¬ 
ments. 

In  1821  Jonas  King,  D.  D.  was  the  guest  of  his  father,  in 
Deir  el  komr,  the  capital  of  Mount  Lebanon  ;  but  though  the 
missionary  conversed  much  with  others,  he  seems  to  have 
overlooked  our  author,  who  did  not  dare  to  bring  forward 
his  own  difficulties  lest  he  should  be  shunned  as  an  infidel 
by  the  bigots  of  the  town.  While  the  arguments  addressed 
to  them  wholly  failed  to  meet  his  case,  still  the  intelligence 
and  kind  forbearance  of  the  missionary  with  their  ignorance 
and  rudeness,  as  compared  with  the  spirit  of  the  native  priests, 
did  not  fail  to  be  observed  and  to  leave  a  good  impression. 
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It  was  some  time  after  this,  and  when  he  had  again  re¬ 
turned  to  Damascus,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  great  success,  that  among 
other  issues  of  the  mission  presses  at  Malta,  a  translation  of 
Keith  on  the  Prophecies  fell  into  his  hands.  At  first  he  was 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any  one  soberly  undertak¬ 
ing  to  defend  a  system  so  full  of  falsehood  and  folly  as  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  known  as  the  Christian  religion.  The 
preface,  however,  disposed  him  to  read  the  book  with  can¬ 
dor  ;  and,  with  his  Bible  lying  open  before  him,  constantly 
turning  to  every  passage  referred  to,  he  studied  the  book 
through  three  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  month.  Nor 
did  he  leave  it  till  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  Bible  was 
‘  an  inspired  revelation  from  God.  He  now  saw  the  danger 
of  the  path  in  which  he  had  been  straying,  and  thanked  God 
that,  instead  of  cutting  him  off  in  his  unbelief,  he  had,  by 
means  of  this  book,  rescued  him  forever  from  its  power.  He 
longed -also  to  see  the  author,  that  he  might  tell  him  in  per¬ 
son  how  much  he  owed  him.  This  last  wish  was  gratified 
when,  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  Syria,  Dr.  Keith  became  his 
guest  in  Damascus. 

But,  though  satisfied  that  the  Christian  religion  was  from 
God,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  know  precisely  what  that  re¬ 
ligion  was.  Like  many  others,  he  was  much  perplexed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  sects,  though  the  difficulty  preseflted  it¬ 
self  to  him  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  usually 
appears  with  us.  He  saw  one  part  of  the  papal  church  se¬ 
lecting  a  saint  to  be  its  special  intercessor  with  God,  who 
was  counted  a  son  of  perdition  by  another  portion  of  the 
same  church.  Different  sects,  too,  claimed  the  authority  of 
the  same  Fathers  of  the  church,  for  opinions  and  practices 
very  far  apart,  if  not  directly  opposed  to  one  another. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  desiring  light  from  all  quarters,  he  pro¬ 
videntially  became  acquainted  with  some  of  our  missionaries ; 
and,  having  collected  the  publications  of  our  mission  press, 
that  had  been  removed  from  Malta  to  Beirut,  he  carefully 
compared  them  with  papal  works  written  on  the  other  side. 
The  result  was,  that  he  found  everything  which  had  for- 
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merly  led  him  to  despise  and  renounce  Christianity,  was  not 
Christianity  itself,  but  the  unauthorized  additions  that  had 
been  made  to  it  by  men  ;  while  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
apart  from  these  human  additions,  was  every  way  worthy  of 
its  author.  Still  desirous  to  know  the  truth,  and  fearful  of 
being  led  astray,  he  made  known  some  of  his  difficulties  to 
the  most  learned  dignitaries  of  his  own  church,  and  their  re¬ 
plies  were  so  manifestly  contradictory  to  Scripture,  that  af¬ 
ter  much  internal  conflict  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  them ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  odium  of  such  a  step  in  tradition- 
loving  Damascus,  took  firm  and  decided  ground  in  favor  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Accordingly,  Dec.  14,  1848,  we 
find  him  writing  to  his  dear  friend,  the  late  Eli  Smith,  D.  D., 
“  that  his  mental  distress  continually  increased,  and  he 
studied  the  Bible  day  and  night,  yet  could  find  no  peace  ex¬ 
cept  in  resolving  openly  to  profess  his  attachment  to  the 
truth,  which  he  soon  did  without  the  least  reserve.  His  let¬ 
ters,  at  this  time,  to  Dr.  Smith,  breathe  the  spirit  of ‘a  little 
child,  humble  and  self-distrustful,  yet  firm  and  decided  in  his 
adherence  to  what  he  felt  was  the  cause  of  God  and  truth. 
Of  course  his  enemies  were  not  idle.  Such  a  man  could  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  up  for  evangelical  religion,  if  any  effort 
could  put  him  down ;  and  no  means  were  left  untried.  He 
was  constantly  harassed  by  the  visits  of  ecclesiastics,  singly 
and  often  by  whole  companies  at  once,  of  the  members* of 
his  former  church,  to  argue,  or  to  beseech  him  to  return  to 
the  fold.  At  one  time  he  asked  them  why  they  did  not  de¬ 
vote  some  of  the  labor  they  bestowed  upon  him  to  recover 
those  who  had  apostatized  to  Mohammedanism,  and  was 
told  that,  if  he  had  become  a  Moslem,  that  would  have  been 
a  lighter  affair ;  for  then  he  would  not  have  injured  their 
church  so  much  as  now.  This,  with  the  controversy  into 
which  he  was  drawn  with  his  patriarch  Maximus,  brought  on 
a  brain  fever,  which  for  a  time  drove  reason  from  her  throne. 
But,  to  quote  his  own  words  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  sick-bed,  “  by  the  prescriptions  of  one  of  my  medi¬ 
cal  scholars,  God  saw  fit  to  give  me  relief,  and  I  became 
convalescent.  To-day  there  remains  only  weakness,  which 
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prevents  me  from  rising.  May  God,  in  answer  to  your 
prayers,  restore  me  to  health,  that  I  may  finish  the  work 
which  I  have  begun,  lest  it  should  come  to  nought  and  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel  triumph.” 

Jan.  27, 1849,  Dr.  Smith  writes  to  America :  “  Dr.  M.  has 
openly  declared  himself  a  Protestant ;  this  has  brought  on  a 
controversy  between  him  and  his  former  patriarch ;  and,  as 
he  is  probably  the  most  intelligent  native  layman  in  the 
country,  and  the  patriarch  the  most  learned  ecclesiastic,  in¬ 
tense  attention  is  directed  from  all  quarters  to  the  discus¬ 
sion.  In  the  mean  time  our  correspondence  is  frequent  and 
full ;  and,  as  my  letters  to  him  require  investigation,  not  of 
the  Bible  only  but  of  the  Fathers  also,  are  long  and  written 
•  in  Arabic,'  they  take  up  no  little  time ;  but  I  have  never  had 
more  delightful  work,  nor  any  from  which  I  hoped  for  more 
important  results.  He  favors  me  with  a  copy  ^  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  him  and  his  antagonist,  and  also  of  his 
journal.  The  whole  is  deeply  interesting,  both  from  the 
ability  displayed  and  the  deep  Christian  sincerity  that  ani¬ 
mates  him.  Every  word  of  the  documents  in  my  hand  de¬ 
serves  to  be  translated  and  printed  at  home.” 

Dr.  Meshakah,  as  soon  as  possible,  prepared  a  treatise, 
addressed  to  his  countrymen,  explaining  the  reasons  of  his 
secession  from  Rome,  and  setting  forth  ihe  corruption  of  her 
doctrines  and  practices,  which  was  published  at  the  mission 
press  in  Beirut,  1849.  pp.  324. 

In  this  work,  after  an  account  of  his  own  religious  history 
and  the  correspondence  already  referred  to  quoted  in  full,  he 
goes  on  to  disprove  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  existence 
of  any  other  priesthood  or  sacrifice  but  that  of  Christ ;  shows 
that  the  early  church  had  only  two  officers,  viz.  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  overturns  the  foundations  of  transubstantiation,  the 
worship  of  images,  prayers  to  saints  and  angels,  the  confes¬ 
sional,  purgatory,  the  claim  of  the  pope  to  be  the  only  autho¬ 
rized  interpreter  of  Scripture,  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works.  He  then  ex¬ 
pounds  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  sets  forth  the  antiquity 
of  the  Protestant  church  as  compared  with  the  more  recent 
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origin  of  the  papacy  ;  exposes  the  interference  of  the  popes 
with  secular  governments,  vindicates  the  right  of  all  men  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  closes  the  whole  with  an  earnest 
practical  appeal  to  his  brethren  and  friends. 

Dr.  Smith  says  of  the  book :  “  It  is  well  and  thoroughly 
argued  ;  sometimes  most  impressively  solemn  ;  at  others, 
keenly  sarcastic ;  and  throughout,  both  spirited  and  fearless. 
It  is  a  remarkable  production.  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  undertake  its  translation,  had  I  only  the  time  and 
strength. 

.  The  lamented  Whiting,  in  writing  an  account  of  several 
members  of  the  mission  church,  June  10,  1852,  says  :  “  The 
next  is  Dr.  M.  of  Damascus,  whose  conversion  was  certainly 
one  .of  the  most  important  that  has  occurred  here  since  the 
mission  was  established  ;  for  general  intelligence  and  weight 
of  charactei,  he  has  no  superior  among  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  by  far  the  best  native  physician  and  the  ablest 
writer  in  Syria.  His  work  on  the  errors  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  churches,  for  force  and  attractiveness  of  style,  will 
compare  with  the  Letters  of  Kirwan  ;  and  his  writings  will 
be  read  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  all  the  hierarchies  in  the 
land.” 

In  1852  he  published  a  reply  to  animadversions  on  his 
former  work,  under  the  title  of  “  the  Answer  of  the  Gospel- 
ers  to  the  Vanities  of  the  Traditionists.”  pp.  115. 

The  work  here  translated  is  a  tract  of  fifty-eight  pages, 
originally  written  as  a  letter  tb  his  brother  at  Deir  el  komr, 
but  subsequently  rewritten  and  enlarged  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Smith.  It  might  very  properly  be  called  “  Meshakah 
on  Scepticism ;  ”  and  though  more  time  has  been  spent  on 
the  translation  than  the  translator  would  like  to  own,  yet  let 
no  one  think  that  it  does  justice  to  the  original  work.  The 
author  still  lives  to  do  good  in  his  native  city,  and  long  may 
he  remain  a  light  kindled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  round  about  him. 
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Preface. 

In  the  name  of  the  living  God,  who  is  from  everlasting. 
Praise  be  to  God,  the  self-existent,  the  exalted  above  all  his 
creatures.  He,  the  essence  of  whose  great  majesty  no  powers 
of  imagination  can  comprehend,  and  whose  absolute  nature 
no  one  knows  save  himself,  the  wise  and  to  be  praised  for 
his  excellent  greatness. 

After  this  ascription  of  praise,  the  feeble,  failing  servant, 
Michael  son  of  Joorjis  Meshakah  of  Lebanon  proceeds  to  say : 
Not  long  since  I  met  with  the  volume  called  “  The  correct 
guide  to  the  verity  of  the  Book,”  ^  from  the  perusal  of  which 
the  excellence  of  the  author.  Dr.  Alexander  of  America,  is 
very  manifest.  May  God  give  him  a  large  reward ;  and,  as 
it  is  the  best  work  on  the  truth  of  prophecy  and  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  that  has  been  translated  into  Arabic,  setting  forth  also 
solid  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  I 
knew  that  some  of  my  brothers  and  friends  were  very  much 
in  doubt  on  this  last  point,  and  questioned  whether  it  was 
really  revealed  from  God,  I  wrote  to  one  of  them,  who  is 
very  dear  to  me,  requesting  him  to  read  the  book  with  pa¬ 
tient  attention  and  note  the  cogency  of  its  arguments,  hop¬ 
ing  that  thus  his  doubts  might  be  removed.  His  reply  to 
me  was  as  follows  : 

“  I  understood  what  you  wrote  about  the  book,  and  so 
read  it  for  myself,  and  have  found  that  all  you  said  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  author  is  true.  Indeed  before  perusing  it, 
I  had  no  doubt  that  religion  was  better  for  man  than  infi¬ 
delity  ;  but  now  I  see  also  that  Voltaire  and  those  who,  like 
him,  wrote  against  religion,  were  not  true  philosophers,  as  I 
cannot  doubt  that  religion  is  necessary  to  man,  inasmuch  as 

1  “Evidences  of  the  Christian  Rclinion,”  by  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.  This,  like 
most  Arabic  titles,  is  in  rhyme,  and  reads  thus : 

“  Deleel  essowab. 

Ilia  sooduk  el  ketab.” 

The  Essay  here  translated  is  called  in  the  original : 

“  Erresalet  cl  mousoomet  bilboorhan, 

Aalah  Dhaaf  el  ansan.” 
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it  gives  him  peace  of  mind,  sets  his  heart  at  rest,  frees  him 
from  vice,  makes  him  companionable,  a  lover  of  what  is 
good,  and  beloved  of  others,  and  adorns  him  with  every  ami¬ 
able  quality.  But  with  all  this  I  beseech  the  most  high  God 
to  grant  me  grace  and  make  me  to  know  certainly  which  is 
the  true  religion  ;  for  each  one  praises  itself  and  condemns 
all  the  rest ;  and  I  see  the  leading  religions  of  the  world  re¬ 
semble  each  other  in  substance  and  differ  only  in  points 
which  I  cannot  think  God  will  take  any  notice  of.” 

After  considering  the  drift  of  this  reply,  though  this  dear 
brother  was  clearly  not  yet  satisfied,  yet  I  could  not  despair 
of  his  coming  to  the  truth  since  he  sought  the  gracious 
guidance  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  hope  that  I  began  to  write 
this  little  book  as  a  friendly  advice  to  him  and  to  others  in 
danger  of  being  led  away  as  he  was ;  and  I  pray  God  that 
he  would  guide  me,  so  that  everything  I  advance  may  be 
correct,. and  then  make  it  influential  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  read;  for  no  plant  which  our  heavenly  Father  has  not 
planted,  shall  either  stand  or  bring  forth  fruit.  I  have  named 
it  “  An  argument  on  the  weakness  of  man,”  and  I  pray  the 
Most  High  to  guide  me  in  an  even  way  by  his  grace  and 
favor.  Amen. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  becomes  a  man  to  examine  a  statemeiit  contrary  to  his  previous  opinions 
with  attentive  consideration. 

Many  men,  when  they  meet  with  a  proposition  opposed 
to  their  own  settled  belief,  treat  it  with  contempt  before  they 
have  mastered  its  meaning.  Perhaps  they  toss  the  book 
aside  which  contains  it,  or  even  tear  it  in  pieces,  trusting  to 
the  correctness  of  the  views  already  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds.  And  yet  for  all  that,  it  is  possible  that  the  statement 
treated  with  such  scorn  may  turn  out  to  be  the  truth,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  judge  a  righteous  judgment  in  not 
giving  it  a  most  careful  perusal,  and  diligently  considering 
its  nature  and  design. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  wise  man  is  bound  to  admit 
his  own  fallibility  as  well  as  that  of  others  ;  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  he  should  be  at  great  pains  to  understand  what  he  reads, 
and  weigh  well  the  arguments  advanced,  to  see  whether 
they  are  conclusive  or  the  reverse,  besides  laying  aside  all 
selfish  leanings,  hereditary,  and  blind  adherence  to  tradition  ; 
,  for  these  things  perpetuate  ignorance  between  different  par¬ 
ties,  and  prevent  their  pleasant  intercourse  together.  The 
reader  should  also  be  candidly  disposed  to  receive  whatever 
appears  to  be  true,  although  contrary  to  his  own  ideas ;  and 
whenever  the  least  thread  of  evidence  shows  itself,  he  should 
lay  hold  of  it  and  examine  minutely  whatever  is  connected 
with  it,  dependent  on  it,  or  resulting  from  it.  When  he  does 
this,  in  most  cases  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  sees  the 
truth  loom  up  before  him  like  a  strong  and  lofty  rampart 
unshaken  by  the  onsets  of  the  foe.  But  if  he  turns  away 
his  eye  from  the  strength  of  the  argument,  confident  in  the 
correctness  of  his  own  ideas  or  the  traditions  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  he  will  remain  bound  in  the  chains  of  stupidity  and  fet¬ 
ters  of  tradition,  in  the  dungeon  of  the  blackness  of  igno¬ 
rance. 

We  read  in  the  history  of  astronomy  that,  when  the  cele¬ 
brated  Galileo  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  eatth’s  motion, 
based  on  satisfactory  evidence,  the  learned  ecclesiastics  of 
that  day  did  not  receive  his  theory  with  that  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  and  thorough  examination  which  it  deserved,  but 
gave  themselves  up  to  what  was  fixed  in  their  own  opinions, 
confident  in  the  correctness  of  what  they  held  to  be  so  be¬ 
yond  dispute,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  belief  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  tradition  from  their  fathers,  and  also  seemed  mani¬ 
fest  to  their  own  senses,  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars 
and  immobility  of  the  earth.  So  they  punished  him  for  his 
wisdom  by  casting  him  into  prison,  vainly  imagining  that 
his  doctrine  would  lead  to  infidelity,  as  something  that  went 
beyond  all  faith  even  in  the  greatness  of  the  power  of  the 
Most  High.  But  as  truth  is  a  light  ever  radiating,  they 
could  not  hide  it  long,  before  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he 
taught  shone  out  on  the  darkness  of  their  error,  and  they 
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were  compelled  to  believe  him  and  acknowledge  his  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  injustice  of  their  sentence.  Now  had  they 
thrown  off  the  garment  of  pride  and  candidly  received  his 
doctrine  as  such  things  ought  to  be  received,  and  given  it 
its  due  of  patient  and  minute  examination,  they  had  not 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  that  man  so  unjustly  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  they  had  escaped  the  infamy  perpetuated  in  the  . 
history  that  records  how  they  were  compelled  to  confess 
their  own  ignorance  and  go  over  to  the  opinion  they  had 
united  to  condemn. 

I  would  remind  that  brother  also  of  what  I  said  to  him  in 
1840  about  the  daguerreotype,  which  enables  us  to  take  like¬ 
nesses  by  means  of  light  and  certain  chemical  agents.  He 
then  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  blamed  me 
for  giving  credence  to  it,  till  I  proved  the  truth  of  my  asser¬ 
tions  by  sending  him  my  own^photograph,  when  he  believed 
in  the  actual  occurrence  of  what  he  had  pronounced  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

So  if  a  Sadducee  should  be  told  of  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  he  would  refuse  to  believe  it,  confiding  in  the 
traditionary  faith  of  his  sect  and  his  own  observation ;  he 
could  not  comprehend  it,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  wit¬ 
nessed  a  resurrection.  So,  in  accordance  with  these  slender 
arguments,  he  pronounces  it  an  impossibility.  Yet  if  he  had 
calmly  considered  his  own  inability  to  comprehend  matters 
above  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  and  looked  closely  into 
the  mode  of  his  own  coming  out  of  non-existence  into  being, 
or  the  mode  of  the  germination  of  the  seed  after  its  death  in 
the  ground ;  and  how,  after  that,  it  grows  and  yields  its 
fruit ;  if  he  had  studied  the  changes  of  the  egg  of  the  silk¬ 
worm,  how  it  becomes  first  a  caterpillar,  and  then  a  cocoon, 
and  last  of  all  a  moth,  then  he  w^ould  have  seen  that  the  res¬ 
urrection  is  among  the  possibilities.  Indeed,  it  is  wmnder- 
ful,  but  only  when  viewed  in  reference  to  human  power,  not 
to  the  power  of  the  Creator,  who  brought  into  existence  all 
things  that  are,  and  gave  them  wondrous  ordinances  which 
manifest  themselves  in  their  results  before  our  eyes  every 
day  and  every  moment,  and  not  one  of  them  all  is  under 
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our  power  or  control.  This  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
the  need  of  minute  and  diligent  examination  of  whatever  is 
presented  before  us,  ere  we  decide  upon  it  this  way  or  that ; 
for  very  likely  the  truth  is  quite  different  from  what  at  first 
appears. 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  man,  the  faculty  of  judgment  is  not  perfect,  and  therefore  errs  some¬ 
times  in  its  decisions. 

Error  in  judging  things  to  be  good  or  bad  arises  not  only 
from  want  of  accurate  investigation,  but  also  from  weakness 
in  the  faculty  of  judgment  itself,  which  evidently  exists  in 
man  in  a  manner  far  more  excellent  and  more  perfect  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation ;  but  notwithstanding 
its  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  human  race,  it  never  at¬ 
tains  to  perfection  in  any  man,  however  diligently  he  im¬ 
proves  it  by  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  in  other 
ways.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  on  trial  its  imperfection 
will  be  most  clearly  manifest,  and  so  man  errs  very  often  in 
his  judgments. 

If  we  look  at  the  injuries  which  happen  to  man,  many  of 
them  proceed  from  defect  of  judgment  in  his  pronouncing 
that  to  be  good  which  in  itself  is  evil ;  as,  for  example,  he 
who  thinks  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  beneficial  because 
of  their  tendency  to  exhilarate,  and  overlooks  the  results  that 
follow,  loses  his  health  and  good  name,  and  gains  both  pov¬ 
erty  and  deepest  disgrace.  So  also  he  who  pronounces  any 
religion  good,  because  it  enjoins  the  worship  of  the  Creator, 
confesses  his  unity,  demands  uprightness,  and  forbids  wick¬ 
edness,  while  he  overlooks  the  things  which  it  calls  right¬ 
eous,  such  as  making  war  on  those  of  a  different  religion, 
plundering  them  or  shedding  their  blood ;  or  does  not  notice 
what  it  reckons  as  crimes,  such  for  instance  as  showing  mer¬ 
cy  or  giving  good  counsel  or  manifesting  love  or  respect  to 
those  of  an  opposite  persuasion.  Such  an  one  falls  into 
worse  than  infidelity  in  believing  that  the  compassionate 
Creator  asks  from  man  such  service  as  this.  So  also  he 
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who  thinks  himself  possessed  of  great  intelligence  and  the 
“  ne  plus  ultra  ”  of  knowledge,  because  he  has  mastered  a 
few  sciences  and  so  despises  every  one  who  is  not  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  them,  judges  himself  more  excellent  than  others 
and  seeks  to  bow  all  human  customs  to  his  views ;  such  an 
one  falls  into  the  vileness  of  pride,  and  it  needs  no  argu¬ 
ments  to  establish  the  folly  of  those  in  that  category  before 
the  eyes  of  all. 

Seeing,  then,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  human  race 
to  attain  perfection,  the  first  duty  incumbent  on  a  wise  man 
is  to  know  his  weakness  and  the  imperfection  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  set  it  down  as  a  fixed  fact  that,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  intellectual  powers,  even  though  they  are  of 
the  highest  order,  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  absolute 
truth  of  things,  but  is  limited  to  the  knowledge  of  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  present  appearances.  As  the  physician  who 
knows  that  such  and  such  a  medicine  is  hot  or  cold  in  its 
nature,  has  merely  a  knowledge  derived  from  those  external 
facts  which  he  has  established  by  experiment ;  but  he  can¬ 
not  attain  to  the  absolute  knowledge  of  the  reason  why  it  is 
so.  Or  as  the  chemist  who  knows  the  rules  of  chemical 
combination  between  different  bodies,  but  the  extent  of  his 
insight  into  the  matter  is,  that  he  knows  what  is  obvious 
from  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  combination,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  that  of  oils  with  alkalies  or  of  magnesia  with  acids 
in  certain  proportions ;  or  he  Igiows  that  nitric  acid  will  dis¬ 
solve  silver  but  not  gold,  and  many  other  chemical  actions  ; 
but  he  does  not  know  the  cause  that  operates  in  them,  nor 
how  it  produces  any  given  result,  nor  the  reason  why  it 
secures  that  particular  one  rather  than  another.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  who  are  proficients  in  the  other  natural  sci¬ 
ences  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  natural  philosopher,  who  knows 
that  of  the  two  electric  fluids,  viz.  the  vitreous  or  positive 
and  the  resinous  or  negative,  likes  repel  and  unlikes  attract 
each  other,  but  he  does  not  know  the  absolute  truth  in  the 
matter.  Or  the  physiologist,  who  acknowledges  that  the 
images  of  the  things  that  are  seen  are  inverted  when  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  but  cannot  show  why  it  is 
that  we  see  them  in  their  natural  position. 
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Therefore  it  may  be  said  to  them  all,  ye  are  ignorant  of 
the  true  science  of  these  things,  and  that  which  ye  do  know 
ye  have  derived  from  the  observation  of  facts  in  nature 
which  occur  in  a  manifest  uniformity,  such  as  any  man  may 
know  when  he  sees  them  taking  place  before  him  ;  but  you 
have  not  attained  to  absolute  knowledge,  that  you  should 
comprehend  the  verities  of  things  as  they  are  in  their  essen¬ 
tial  natures.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is,  that  you  are 
the  historians  of  natural  occurrences,  or  the  readers  of  the 
records  of  nature,  but  ye  do  not  know  her  truths  from 
whence  they  are,  as  it  is  thought  ye  do. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  many  truths,  is  something 
that  cannot  be  denied. 

The  utmost  limit  to  which  human  knowledge  attains 
after  expending  all  its  force,  is  the  knowledge  of  its  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  verities  of  created  things,  and  that  its  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  works  of  God  is  not  without  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  apprehensions  that  the  brutes  have  of  the  great¬ 
est  works  of  man.  For  they  see  the  lofty  buildings,  the  swift 
ships,  and  the  delicate  fabrics  of  the  loom.  They  hear  har¬ 
monious  sounds  and  the  like,  but  do  not  understand  how 
they  are  made.  Yet  this  their  ignorance  concerning  these 
things  necessitates  neither  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the 
things  themselves,  nor  of  them  that  made  them,  for  their 
want  of  knowledge  does  not  proceed  from  the  non-existence 
of  the  things,  but  from  their  elevation  above  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  such  observers. 

So  man,  if  his  intellect  falls  short  of  comprehending  the 
verities  of  created  objects  and  the  methods  of  the  operations 
of  God,  and  if  such  is  the  limited  nature  of  his  knowledge 
in  things  cognizable  by  the  senses,  it  does  not  become  him 
to  stumble  at  that  in  spiritual  things  which  confounds  his 
imperfect  comprehension,  but  he  ought  to  have  faith  in  the 
existence  of  that  which  rises  above  the  level  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Let  him  confess,  that,  although  what  God  has  re- 
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vealed  to  man  rises  above  his  comprehension  in  many  things, 
yet  he  is  bound  to  believe  it,  confiding  in  the  prophets  and 
apostles  who  spoke  not  otherwise  than  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  and  moreover  established  the  truth  of  what  they  taught 
by  the  evidence  of  miracles  such  as  no  infidel  can  deny  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  the  antiquity  of  their  times  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  easy  credulity  on  the  part  of  their  observers,  or 
the  want  of  veracity  in  their  reporters.  They  confirmed 
their  teachings  also  by  prophecies,  many  of  which  were  ful¬ 
filled  in  exact  accordance  with  the  predictions  recorded 
ages  before  the  events  took  place ;  prophecies,  too,  about 
things  of  which  man  could  have  had  no  possible  knowledge 
beforehand  except  from  God. 

Again,  it  will  not  do  for  him  to  say :  Why  can  I  not  mas¬ 
ter  these  spiritual  truths,  since  he  knows  that  man  is  natu¬ 
rally  unable  to  form  a  correct  judgment  about  them  because 
of  their  exalted  nature.  Since,  if  they  had  been  matters  we 
could  reason  out  for  ourselves,  we  had  not  needed  a  revela¬ 
tion  from  God  to  make  them  known,  nor  had  there  been  oc¬ 
casion  for  sending  apostles,  who  proved  the  truth  of  what 
they  taught  concerning  them  by  miracles  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  perform.  Besides,  do  we  not  despair  of  knowing 
accurately  many  things  that  take  place  before  our  eyes,  so 
that  we  do  not  even  comprehend  our  own  selves,^  which 
of  all  other  things  are  certainly  the  nearest  to  us  ;  yea  we 
cannot  have  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  one  of 
the  hairs  of  our  head. 

But  how  can  we  deny  the  imperfection  of  our  judgment 
when  we  look  at  the  manifest  inability  of  our  senses  to  per¬ 
ceive  much  that  is  clearly  perceived  by  the  lower  animals  ? 
For  most  of  them  distinguish  accurately  food  and  drink  that 
is  beneficial  from  that  which  is  hurtful,  by  a  sense  utterly  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  us,  for  we  can  distinguish  them  only  by 
experience.  Even  the  young  mouse  flees  the  first  time  it 
sees  the  cat ;  but  man,  if  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
scorpion  by  experience,  would  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand. 


\  Or  “souls.”  The  original  may  signify  either. 
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The  bird,  too,  distinguishes  objects  at  a  distance  where  we 
cannot  even  perceive  them  at  all  ;  and  the  dog  follows,  un¬ 
erringly,  the  slightest  scent,  where  we  can  discern  no  trace 
whatever  ;  and  why  is  this,  but  because  of  the  weakness  of 
our  senses  ? 

So  also  if  we  fix  our  eye  on  the  gradual  movement  of  the 
shadow,  we  can  perceive  no  motion  at  the  moment  of  its  oc¬ 
currence,  nor  do  we  detect  it  till  after  it  has  moved  to  a 
perceptible  distance.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  not 
moved  so  far  at  one  impetus,  but  by  imperceptible  grada¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  we  form  a  judgment  of  its  movement  by  our 
minds.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  the  gradual  growth  of 
plants  and  animals,  which  we  cannot  perceive  directly.  So 
we  cannot  see  the  motion  of  projectiles,  as  that  of  a  bullet 
for  instance,  though  it  pass  close  before  us,  and  the  stars 
move  at  a  vastly  higher  rate  of  speed,  but  we  see  them  as  if 
they  stood  in  the  centre  of  their  orbits  at  perfect  rest.  More¬ 
over,  the  telescope  reveals  stars  in  the  heavens  without  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  in  the  water,  the  microscope  brings  to  light  ani-, 
malculffi  equally  innumerable ;  and  all  this  would  be  for¬ 
ever  out  of  the  reach  of  our  senses,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  of 
these  instruments ;  and  had  they  not  been  invented,  then 
had  all  these  sights  continued  invisible,  just  as  others  that 
we  can  imagine  are  even  yet  unknown  to  us.  Therefore  the 
inability  of  our  senses  to  perceive  these  things  affords  no 
ground  for  denying  their  existence. 

But  if  our  senses  often  fail  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  created  objects  through  inability  to  perceive 
them,  and  we  need  to  exercise  our  judgment  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  them,  would  it  be  strange  should  we  find  this  same 
deficiency  in  the  intellect  itself  in  its  comprehension  of  high 
spiritual  truth  ?  And  if  its  judgment  in  such  matters  is  in¬ 
correct,  it  is  either  on  account  of  inability  to  know  them 
through  its  own  weakness  —  not  because  they  do  not  exist, 
as  illustrated  by  what  the  bird  sees,  the  dog  smells,  and  opti¬ 
cal  instruments  bring  within  the  sphere  of  vision ;  —  or  it  is 
on  account  of  blindness  that  befals  it,  in  the  form  of  a  vain 
confidence  in  tradition,  or  an  overweening  trust  in  our  own 
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wisdom,  or  something  else  of  a  similar  nature,  that  operates 
like  conjunctival  ophthalmia  in  the  healthy  eye;i  —  or  it 
arises  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  a  body  whose 
grossness  hinders  its  perceptions  from  seeing  these  exalted 
truths  in  their  true  relations,  just  as  colored  glass  stains  ob¬ 
jects  with  its  own  colors  ;  nor  can  they  be  seen  as  they  are 
till  it  is  removed  from  between  them  and  the  eye.  So  the 
soul,  when  released  from  its  prison,  sees  things  in  their  true 
light.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  objects  seen  in 
dreams  :  for,  while  it  is  asleep,  the  mind  decides  that  they 
are  real ;  but  when  it  awakes,  then  appears  the  incorrectness 
of  its  previous  judgment,  which  was  caused  by  the  mind 
being  held  back  from  its  normal  action,  seeing  things  in 
wrong  lights  and  passing  judgment  on  them  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  it,  and  not  as  they  are  in  themselves.  But  when 
it  .obtains  its  liberty,  it  sees  things  according  to  the  degree 
of  its  natural  power. 

Moreover,  since  the  brother  before  mentioned  is  skilled  in 
the  science  of  numbers  and  in  Geometry,  I  wish  to  show 
him  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions  of  the  truth,  by 
presenting  some  matters  from  those  sciences,  which  men 
cannot  know,  though  they  truly  exist,  are  not  absurd,  and, 
indeed,  are  themselves  not  unknown  to  him.^  I  ask,  then, 
why  are  we  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the 
square  root  of  a  surd,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  need 
not  be  unknown  ?  To  say  that  it  does  not  exist  because  it 
is  greater  than  the  square  root  of  the  next  rational  number 
below  it,  and  less  than  the  square  root  of  that  above  it,  and 
so  is  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  fraction  in  the  square  that 
has  a  fraction  in  it,  —  what  is  this  but  logomachy,  like  the 
saying  of  the  poet  ? 


‘  As  if  we  were  together,  and  the  water  round  about  us,’  — 
‘  A  company  sitting,  and  round  about  them  water.’ 


'  Tl)is  illustration  is  much  more  striking  in  Syria  where  that  disease  is  com' 
mon,  than  with  us  where  it  is  scarcely  known. 

2  The  apparent  inconsistency  here  is  explained  as  the  argument  proceeds. 
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For  the  exact  square  exists  in  itself,  and  the  existence  of 
that  which  exists  is  neither  absurd  nor  impossible  ;  since,  if 
we  draw  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  whose  two  sides  is  a  surd  number,  so 
that  one  of  them,  for  example,  is  three,  and  the  other,  one ; 
then  the  line  drawn  is  the  square  root  of  ten,  which  is  three 
known,  with  a  fraction  unknown.  And  so,  if  we  make  that 
same  line  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  having 
its  two  sides  of  equal  length,  then  each  of  the  two  is  two 
known,  with  a  fraction  unknown ;  and,  in  that  case,  there  is 
unknown  to  us  the  amount  of  all  its  three  sides,  though  we 
know  certainly  that  the  measure  of  the  area  of  this  tri¬ 
angle  is  two  and  a  half. 

If  these  things  be  so,  I  ask,  how  can  the  human  mind 
admit  that  lines  drawn  before  the  eyes  defy  the  philososhers 
of  the  whole  world  to  measure  them,  and  that  they  cannot 
assign  their  fraction  to  any  one  known  measure,  whatever 
devices  they  may  invent  for  that  end ;  when,  if  this  should  be 
told  to  a  man  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  Geometry,  he  would 
deem  the  quandary  of  the  philosophers  an  absurdity,  and 
never  believe  that  a  garment  or  a  cord  could  be  found,  which 
would  defy  all  men  to  measure  exactly  its  number  of  yards, 
seeing  it  is  before  their  eyes  and  handled  with  their  hands. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  any  line  of  given  length. 
If  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  then  subdivided,  and 
again  subdivided  to  the  end  of  the  line,  concerning  the 
existence  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then  the  sum  of 
all  the  divisions  is  a  unit  certainly  known.  The  first  of 
them  is  one-half,  the  second  one-fourth,  the  third  one-eighth, 
and  so  on;  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  last  of  these 
divisions  is  impossible,  though  it  exists  necessarily,  and  ends 
at  the  end  of  a  known  line.  If  it  be  said  that  it  is  a  geo¬ 
metrical  point,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  must  of 
necessity  be  equal  to  one  of  the  two  equal  parts  of  the 
division  next  above  it ;  but  if  it  were  a  point,  then  the  next 
above  it  must  also  be  a  point,  and,  if  we  traced  back  the 
whole  series,  the  sum  of  the  whole  line  must  likewise  be  a 
point,  whereas  it  is  a  unit  of  known  length. 
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And  what  can  I  say  concerning  the  matter  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  unit,  about  which  philosophers  do  not  a^ee,  for  even 
now  some  affirm  its  existence  and  some  deny  it,  and  each 
party  brings  proof  of  the  truth  of  its  own  opinion,  which 
the  mind  pronounees  to  be  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  clearly  disproving  either  of  them,  for  the  affirmative  sup¬ 
port  their  side  by  a  mathematical  point,  for  instance,  on  the 
apex  of  a  triangle,  and  the  negative  fortifies  his  position  by 
the  capacity  every  material  existenee  has  for  division,  so 
that  if  it  were  placed  between  two  bodies  it  would  present 
a  surface  to  one  which  it  does  not  to  the  other.  Now,  the 
human  mind  allows  the  belief  of  each  of  these  views, 
though  they  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  yet,  the  exist¬ 
enee  of  a  contradiction  in  truth  is  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

If,  then,  man’s  inability  tp  comprehend  the  verities  of 
many  things  evident  to  the  senses,  be  a  thing  acknowledged, 
does  it  become  him  to  dogmatize  about  spiritual  truths 
that  rise  above  the  comprehension  of  created  minds,  and 
decide  that  this  should  be  thus,  and  that  so,  and  not  rather 
yield  in  his  ignoranee  to  the  wisdom  of  him  who  created 
all  that  is,  and  endowed  him  with  a  measure  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  not  that  he  might  dogmatize  with  it  concerning  his 
Maker,  teaching  him  how  he  should  act  and  how  decide, 
but  that  by  it  he  might  know  him,  and  learn  from  him  how 
to  serve  him,  and  what  he  owes  to  God  an^  his  neighbor. 

No  educated  man  is  now  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the 
masses  of  the  stars,  and  that  the  earth  is  a  little  star,  a 
planet  belonging  to  the  system  that  revolves  around  the 
sun.  Yet  this  was  all  unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers, 
so  that  even  now  men  of  good  intellect  may  be  found  who 
deny  these  established  truths,  because  they  have  not  met 
with  the  proofs  of  their  correetness.i  But  ignorance  of 
these  truths  in  the  past,  and  among  some  at  the  present 
day,  does  not  annihilate  them,  nor  does  it  prove  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  what  all  intelligent  men  acknowledge  to  be 
true. 


*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  tliis  was  written  in  Damascus. 
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From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  may  be  satisfied  con¬ 
cerning  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
the  inability  of  our  minds  to  attain  to  much  of  truth,  as 
also  that  the  matters  we  cannot  comprehend  are  not  thereby 
proved  incorrect  in  themselves,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  them  under  pretence  of  the  want  of  power  to  com¬ 
prehend  them,  unless  they  are  impossible  in  the  very  nature 
of  things ;  let  this  suffice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  united  intellect  of  the  race  cannot  exceed  its  limits,  and  so  cannot 
understand  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  comprehension  given  of  God 
to  one  man  of  normal  abilities. 

The  union  of  many  minds  does  not  enable  us  to  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  truths  which  are  above  the  utmost 
powers  of  comprehension  granted  to  man.  For  he  who  is 
to  be  praised  and  exalted  has  dispensed  to  every  animate 
existence  a  degree  of  intellect  adapted  to  its  condition,  and 
has  made  man  to  excel  the  whole,  but  without  lifting  him 
up  to  the  point  of  perfection,  for  that  is  the  exclusive  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Holy  One ;  and,  since  in  man  the  powers  of 
external  perception  depend  on  organs  limited  in  their  nature, 
and  having  no  partnership  with  one  another,  their  union 
cannot  avail  to  strengthen  their  respective  apprehensions  of 
external  objects ;  for  instance,  we  cannot  see  with  two  eyes 
twice  as  far  as  we  can  see  with  one ;  and  four  men  together 
cannot  hear  four  times  as  much  as  would  be  heard  by  one 
of  them ;  so  the  union  of  minds  is  of  advantage  only  as 
it  remedies  the  deficiencies  of  some  whose  mental  powers 
fall  short  of  the  normal  standard.  For  example,  though 
many  men  should  come  together  to  see  the  new  moon,  very 
likely  some  would  see  it  and  others  not,  provided  it  was  far 
enough  from  the  sun  to  be  visible  to  the  eye  at  all,  other¬ 
wise  there  would  be  no  profit  in  their  coming  together.^ 


1  This  illustration  is  much  more  appropriate  in  Syria  than  with  us.  For  as 
the  Mohammedan  months  are  lunar,  the  long  fast  of  the  month  of  Kamazan, 
during  which  Moslems  are  allowed  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  between  sunrise  and 
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The  object  gained  by  it  then  is  merely  the  attainment  of  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  actually  within  the  power  of  man, 
not  in  the  removal  of  any  deficiency  arising  from  absolute 
want  of  power,  but  only  of  that  relative  deficiency  wherein 
some  men  fall  short  of  the  degree  of  perceptive  power  that 
exists  in  others,  and  so  might  have  existed  in  them  also. 

Therefore,  the  attainment  of  some  to  a  degree  of  knowl¬ 
edge  not  reached  by  others,  does  not  prove  the  possibility  of 
their  knowing  all  truth.  It  does  not  even  prove  that  they 
even  comprehend  as  much  as  others  can,  whether  in  the 
matter  in  hand  or  in  something  else  ;  just  as  the  inability  of 
some  to  master  all  that  others  do,  does  not  necessitate  their 
rejecting  whatever  they  cannot  comprehend. 

All  this  is  true,  though  man,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has 
been  able  to  invent  many  instruments,  some  to  assist  his 
senses  in  the  performance  of  their  functions,  and  others  to 
increase  his  muscular  power,  so  that  he  can  transport  what 
otherwise  he  could  not  lift.  To  aid  his  sight  he  has  invented 
convex  lenses,  which  make  the  rays  of  light  converge  to 
a  focus ;  and  also  concave  mirrors ;  by  these  he  can  dis¬ 
cern  distant  bodies  like  the  stars,  and  such  minute  objects 
as  the  unaided  powers  of  vision  could  never  have  distin¬ 
guished.  To  assist  his  sense  of  hearing,  he  has  devised  the 
hollow  tubes  called  ear-trumpets,  which  collect  the  airy  un¬ 
dulations  proceeding  from  the  action  of  things  that  produce 
sound,  so  that  he  can  detect  very  slight  and  distant  sounds, 
which  otherwise  would  make'  no  impression  upon  the  ear. 
And  for  transporting  heavy  things  he  has  invented  many 
machines  by  which  he  can  move  weights  so  great  as  almost 
to  exceed  belief.^  But  time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the 


sunset,  cannot  come  to  an  end  till  some  one  has  actually  seen  the  new  moon. 
Great  pains  arc  taken  to  do  this  as  early  as  possible,  and  success  is  announced 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  is  the  signal  for  general  joy.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  sometimes  there  was  occasion  to  quote  the  couplet,  that 

“  Optics  keen,  it  needs  I  ween. 

To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen.” 

1  The  Arabic  is  literally :  “  Drive  out  belief  in  them  from  the  house  of  the 
intellect.” 
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many  inventions  man  has  devised,  to  aid  him  in  his  labors. 
Let  these  already  mentioned  suffice. 

Now  it  was  his  intellect  that  enabled  man  to  originate 
all  these  inventions  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  that  intel¬ 
lect  to  devise  an  instrument  for  its  own  help,  so  that  by 
means  of  it  it  can  comprehend  what  it  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  unaided.  The  only  thing  that  can  aid  it,  is  the  diligent 
use  of  its  own  powers,  in  order  to  learn  what  others  have 
already  attained  to  in  the  same  way.  And  this  acts  as 
Collyrium  (Ar.  K  Koh‘l)  on  the  eye,  which  clears  it  of  inju¬ 
rious  particles,  or  removes  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  substance  of  the  eye  itself ;  or  as  the  cultivation  of 
any  external  sense  by  exercise.  This  is  of  advantage  that 
the  organ  of  sense  may  perform  its  functions  according  to 
the  measure  of  its  natural  power;  but  it  confers  no  new 
power  to  exceed  the  constitutional  limit  assigned  to  it  by 
its  Creator. 

Now,  since  we  need  some  instrumentality  to  lift  up  our 
minds  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  lies  beyond  their 
reach,  God  has  given  us  his  Holy  Word,  which  does  not, 
like  the  telescope  of  Herschel,  reveal  to  us  the  stars  alone, 
but  enables  the  eye  of  our  mind  to  pierce  the  pavement  of 
the  highest  heavens,  and  know  what  there  is  above  them  of 
bliss  and  glory.  Our  ears  hear  the  praises  of  angels,  and 
the  ordinances  of  God,  and  his  judgments,  which  are  very 
deep.  Just  as  the  most  distant  stars  mock  at  our  powers 
of  vision  so  long  as  we  do  not  look  at  them  through  the 
tube  of  the  astronomer,  so  the  comprehension  of  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  and  the  glory  of  heaven,  as  they  are  in  them¬ 
selves,  mocks  at  the  powers  of  our  intellects,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  look  at  them  through  the  Word  of  God,  which 
is  not  made  by  Herschel  or  any  other  man,  but  by  the  hand 
of  God,  who  gave  it  to  us  as  the  only  instrument  through 
which  we  can  look  upon  himself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  discrepancy  between  some  revealed  doctrines  of  religion  and  the 
natural  judgment  of  man  does  not  destroy  the  truth  of  those  doctrines. 

The  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  all 
truth  has  already  been  set  forth ;  also,  that  we  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  much  that  is  perceptible  to  sense ;  not  because  it 
does  not  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  senses 
with  which  we  perceive  it ;  and  when  the  mind  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  its  perception  of  some  truths  obvious  to 
the  senses  does  not  necessitate  its  perception  of  them  all, 
just  as  its  ignorance  of  some  things  above  the  reach  of  ex¬ 
ternal  perception  does  not  involve  its  ignorance  of  all  truth. 

But  the  conviction  that  religion  is  essential  to  man, 
belongs  to  those  truths  that  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
human  mind,  as  it  is  also  able  to  distinguish  true  religion 
from  false.  Yet  the  mode  of  service  acceptable  to  God, 
man  cannot  know,  save  as  it  is  revealed  to  him  by  divine 
inspiration.  That  the  necessity  of  religion  to  man  may  be 
known  without  that,  is  manifest,  for  its  very  essence  is  the 
confession  of  the  existence  of  our  Creator,  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  involving  the  necessity  of  loving  and  serving  him, 
and  loving  one  another  for  his  sake ;  and  his  existence  is 
evident  from  many  proofs  that  reveal  clearly  both  him  and 
his  government,  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  the  evidence 
of  a  cause  furnished  by  the  existence  of  the  effect ;  for  on 
all  sides  we  see  the  creation,  which  could  not  exist  as  it 
does  without  a  wise  Creator,  and  he  who  is  all-wise  and 
powerful  claims  our  love  and  service.  So  also  as  to  the 
love  of  our  neighbor.  The  sane  mind  intuitively  concludes 
that  we  ought  to  do  to  him  as  we  would  wish  him  to  do  to 
us.  Our  need  of  society  also  involves  this,  since  all  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  society  depends  on  that  harmony  that  is  based 
on  sincere  affection ;  and  so  we  are  shut  up  to  loving  one 
anolher. 

The  truth  that  man  can  distinguish  the  true  religion  from 
what  is  false,  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  devote  a  special 
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chapter,  and  so  pass  it  over  for  the  present ;  but  his  inability 
to  ascertain  the  mode  of  service  which  will  be  pleasing  to 
God  is  evident,  because  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the 
Most  High  himself,  and  not  the  creature ;  for  man,  though 
he  knows  the  Creator  may  be  exalted,  and  that  he  is  all-wise 
and  good,  yet  comes  far  short  of  the  absolute  knowledge  of 
God ;  and  since  he  fails  to  comprehend  the  perfection  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  God,  how  can  he  know  intuitively  the 
mode  of  service  suitable  to  the  exalted  nature  of  the  Most 
High  ?  Therefore,  though  the  services  prescribed  in  holy  writ 
do  some  of  them  seem  to  human  weakness  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  our  judgment,  still  it  does  not  follow  that 
religion  is  false ;  for  the  service  of  God  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  our  imperfect  apprehensions  of  the  truth. 

Take  an  illustration  in  support  of  this,  from  matters  of 
every-day  observation,  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  though 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  reason.  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  mode  of  treating  superficial  erysipelas ;  for  though  it  is 
an  inflammatory  disease,  you  see  it  cured  by  cauterization. 
Now  this  is  contrary  to  scientific  treatment ;  for  science 
says  that  inflammation  must  be  reduced  by  its  opposite, 
and  we  all  know  that  actual  cautery  produces  inflammation, 
and  the  parts  cauterized  continue  inflamed  so  long  as  that 
remedy  is  employed.  So  it  is  said  that  inflammatory  oph¬ 
thalmia  is  often  cured  by  the  application  of  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  Now  since  these  things  are  so  palpa¬ 
bly  true  that  we  must  perforce  assent  to  them,  we  see  the 
secret  things  of  nature  mark  out  for  us  a  true  judgment, 
according  to  observed  facts,  and  these  again  are  opposed  to 
the  decisions  of  reason  in  points  that  cannot  be  denied,  and 
we  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  the  contradiction.  • 

Since  then  there  are  opinions  about  material  nature  that 
must  be  true,  inasmuch  as  they  are  established  by  experi¬ 
ments,  which  yet  contradict  reason,  is  it  strange  if  the 
Creator  reveals  truths  which  contradict  our  apprehensions 
of  things,  and  still  are  truths  ?  Surely  then  we  ought  to 
yield  credence  to  whatever  the  Most  High  prescribes  in  his 
law,  even  though  some  things  in  it  seem  to  difl’er  from  our 
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own  conclusions ;  for  man  is  necessarily  less  able  to  under¬ 
stand  the  cause  of  the  seeming  contradiction  here  than  in 
those  lower  matters  already  noticed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IMan  can  distinguish  the  true  religion  from  the  false. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  promised  to  devote  another  to  this 
matter,  and  now  proceed  to  remark,  that  if  we  would  know 
how  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  religions  of  the  world,^  let  us  look  first  at  the  books 
which  their  followers  believe  to  be  from  God,  and  enquire 
whether  they  were  actually  written  by  the  author  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed.  Then  are  the  occurrences  said  to  have 
taken  place,  true  or  false  ?  ^  Are  the  narrations  trustworthy 
in  all  respects  ?  The  evidence  required  on  these  points  is 
precisely  that  which  is  requisite  to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
any  other  book,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  man  is  adequate 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  matter.  In  carrying  on  this 
investigation,  then,  let  us  compare  the  contents  of  these  with 
other  histories,  and  with  what  we  learn  in  other  ways  con¬ 
cerning  events  and  philosophical  opinions.  If  then  we  find 
that  one  of  them  contains  histories  or  doctrines  contradicted 
by  facts  or  established  principles  of  science,  we  must  with¬ 
hold  from  it  our  confidence.  But  if  each  new  historical 
fact  gleaned  from  ancient  books,  from  inscriptions  painted 
on  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  engraved  on  marbles 
excavated  from  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria,  or  obtained 
from  any  other  source,  uniformly  corroborates  the  testimony 
of  the  book^  and  nothing  exists  in  the  principles  of  the  most 
recent  science,  that  is  really  established,  to  oppose  its  teach¬ 
ings,  then  our  confidence  in  it  is  proportionably  great.  Now 
these  last  statements  express  what  is  true  of  the  book  which 

*  The  author  means  such  as  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan  religions  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  sects  into  wliich  they  arc  subdivided,  and  his  argument  skil¬ 
fully  contrasts  the  Bildc  and  Koran,  without  mentioning  the  last,  as  indeed  it 
might  not  have  been  safe  in  Damascus. 


Christians  say  is  from  God,  and  I  would  ask,  are  they  true 
of  any  other  book  ? 

Then,  if  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  let  us 
examine  with  care  whatever  it  contains  of  history  or  doc¬ 
trine;  and  if  we  find  in  it  prophecies  written  many  ages 
before  their  fulfilment,  and  then  fulfilled  to  the  letter  by  men 
who  did  not  believe,  or  had  not  even  heard  of  them,  we  con¬ 
clude  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they  are  from  God,  for  only  he 
who  i§  great  and  mighty  knows  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
So,  too,  if  we  find  in  it  the  record  of  miracles  utterly  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  nature,  or  such  as  openly  defy  its  laws, 
we  decide,  at  once,  that  God  has  wrought  them ;  for  only 
he  can  change  or  set  aside  the  laws  which  he  has  appointed 
to  created  things.  Then,  if  we  find  that  the  men  who 
uttered  these  prophecies  and  wrought  these  miracles,  them¬ 
selves  wrote  the  book,  claiming  that  all  which  they  wrote 
was  from  God  and  confirmed  by  his  authority,  we  conclude 
that  such  a  book  is  the  book  of  God.  For  the  Most  High 
does  not  confer  the  gift  of  prophecy  on  teachers  of  error, 
nor  does  he  enable  a  man  to  work  miracles  so  as  to  give 
divine  authority  to  doctrines  that  are  false. 

This  is  precisely  the  course  of  argument  which  establishes 
the  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  and  proves  its  teachings  to  be 
from  God.  Moreover,  these  proofs  are  plain,  and  no  more 
transcend  the  ability  of  men  to  understand  them  than  any 
which  are  used  in  ordinary  affairs.  And  where  is  another 
book  established  by  such  proofs  ? 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  influence  of  these  religions  on 
individuals  and  nations.  As  to  the  former,  what  religion 
leads  its  followers  to  avoid  whatever  is  base  and  dishonora¬ 
ble  ?  be  truthful  and  trustworthy  in  word  and  act  ?  kind, 
not  only  to  their  co-religionists,  but  to  all  ?  and  conformed 
to  him  who  is  perfect  in  purity  and  truth,  and  causes  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good?  We  expect  all  this 
from  the  religion  which  proceeds  from  God,  and  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  fruit  produced  by  the  religion  of  Christ  on  those 
who  truly  imbibe  its  spirit ;  and  where  is  the  other  religion 
of  which  we  can  say  as  much  ?  It  is  true  that  in  many 
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who  are  called  Christians  these  points  do  not  appear,  but 
the  reason  is  that  they  set  aside  the  Bible  and  take  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  men  in  its  stead,  or  neglect  the  duties  of 
religion  altogether,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  (nominal) 
Christians  in  our  land.i 

As  to  communities,  how  great  are  those  blessings  the 
Christian  religion  has  conferred  on  the  nations  that  embrace 
it !  Before,  they  were  savage  barbarians ;  but  under  it 
they  have  gradually  advanced  in  civilization,  till  they  excel 
all  others  in  whatever  conduces  to  the  good  of.  man,  in  the 
general  education  of  their  children,  in  the  knowledge  of 
books,  in  their  advance  in  commercial  prosperity,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  profitable  manufactures,  and  in  a 
constant  improvement  in  the  higher  departments  of  science. 
These  nations  are  in  various  stages  of  progress  in  these 
things ;  but  every  one  of  ?them  increases  in  power  and 
energy,  and  their  people  advance  in  prosperity  in  proportion 
to  the  closeness  of  their  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God. 
Now,  does  it  seem  as  though  a  sane  mind  could  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  book  which  secures  benefits  like  these  must 
be  from  God  ? 

So  much  for  the  question,  as  it  relates  to  the  principal 
religions  of  the  world ;  but  as  to  the  different  sects  of  the 
same  religion,  —  for  example,  the  Christian  religion,  —  we 
remark  that  they  differ  mostly  about  matters  not  mentioned  in 
the  Word  of  God;^  and  is  it  difficult  for  an  honest  mind  to 
decide  that  such  are  without  divine  authority,  and  therefore 
of  no  binding  obligation  ?  But  if  the  points  in  debate  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  then  must  we  search  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  book,  as  we  would  the  meaning  of  any  other, 
by  employing  the  usual  means  to  that  end.  And  here, 
more  important  than  all  else,  is  rectitude  of  motive,  and  a 
mind  unprejudiced ;  for  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Scrip- 

‘  With  admirable  tact  the  errors  of  tlie  nominal  churches  of  the  East  and  the 
time  nature  of  a  spiritual  Christianity  are  here  set  forth,  yet  without  the  mention 
of  a  single  name  that  might  awaken  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
written. 

-  This  is  as  true  of  the  nominal  Christian  sects  in  Turkey,  as  it  is  not  true  of 
the  different  denominations  in  Protestant  countries. 
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ture  are  very  plain,  and  honest  inquirers  readily  understand 
them. 

But  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  about  the  remark  of  the 
brother  already  mentioned,  that  “the  differences  between 
different  religions,  concern  matters  wholly  beneath  the  no¬ 
tice  of  God.”  In  them  we  have  no  reference  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  God,  or  his  unity,  or  the  duty  of  love  and  obedience 
to  him,  or  such  things  as  the  diflerent  religions  agree  in,  but 
we  have  our  eye  on  that  great  subject  by  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  distinguished  from  all  others  —  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  or  salvation  from  sin,  through  the  death  of 
Christ  in  our  stead.  No  one  can  deny  that  a  doctrine  like 
this  is  essential  and  claims  the  supreme  attention  of  every 
member  of  our  sinful  race.  Paul  the  apostle,  whose  labors 
exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest,  counted  it  so  important,  that 
he  wished  to  preach  nothing  else  but  Christ  crucified  ;  and 
the  apostle  Peter,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jewish  council,  cried  out  that  there  was  no  salvation  in  any 
other,  for  there  was  not  another  name  under  heaven  whereby 
we  could  be  saved.  John  the  forerunner  said,  pointing  to  Je¬ 
sus  :  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world ;  and  Jesus  himself  said,  at  his  death  :  “  For  this  hour 
I  came  into  the  world.”  He  said  also :  “  No  one  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  but  by  me ;  ”  and  the  Father,  by  his  voice  from 
heaven,  testified,  “  this  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,”  and  commanded  men  to  hear  him.  Finally, 
if  we  searched  the  New  Testament  to  ascertain  the  essence 
of  its  teaching,  that  to  which  it  ever  returns,  and  on  which 
the  whole  depends,  we  should  find  that  it  was  this  doctrine 
of  atonement  through  the  death  of  Christ.  For  the  apostles 
taught  it  in  all  they  wrote,  and  Christ  held  it  up  as  the  end 
for  which  he  left  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be¬ 
fore  the  world  was,  clothed  himself  with  human  weakness 
and  bowed  submissive  to  shame  and  suffering.  For  the 
sake  of  this,  also,  the  Father  did  not  spare  his  only  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  If  all  this  be 
true,  how  can  the  denial  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  be  a 
matter  beneath  the  notice  of  God  ?  How  can  he  count  it  a 
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venial  sin,  if  we  neglect  this  Saviour,  or  apply  to  any  other 
for  salvation  ?  Or  how  can  he  overlook  our  error  if  we  think 
that  our  own  good  works  can  save  us  ?  thus  degrading  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  Christ  as  unmeaning  and  useless 
things  ?  Would  not  that  be  contradicting  God,  when  he 
calls  this  the  greatest  of  all  things  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  open 
insult  to  the  Most  High  ?  All  this,  provided  the  gospel  is 
from  God.  If  it  be  not,  then  to  entertain  such  thoughts  is 
blasphemy.  So  that,  on  either  supposition,  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  God. 

Therefore  let  this  dear  brother  study  the  word  of  God  with 
care,  that  he  may  know  the  value  of  those  teachings  in  it 
that  are  linked  in  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  then  shall  he  comprehend  the  greatness 
of  his  error. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  revealed  law  is  necessary.  Man  would  deny  the  truth  even  of  natural 

laws,  did  not  their  operation  continually  take  place  before  his  eyes. 

The  decisions  of  the  human  mind,  whether  affirmative  or 
negative,  are  not  always  after  the  same  manner ;  for  at  one 
time  it  forms  an  absolute  judgment,  at  another  a  relative 
one,  and  still  again  one  according  to  analogy.  An  abso¬ 
lute  judgment  is  one  that  is  necessary  and  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  it  is ;  as,  for  instance,  that  a  given  number  is  odd 
or  even,  that  the  same  body  does  not  occupy  two  places  at 
once,  that  this  cannot  be  the  same  with  that,  that  every  ef¬ 
fect  must  have  a  cause,  or  that  a  body  cannot  be  white  and 
not  white  at  the  same  time.  A  relative  judgment  is  one  in 
which  the  decision  has  reference  to  some  other  known  fact ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  such  a  thing  is  coarse  or  long,  that  is, 
in  comparison  with  another  known  object  that  is  finer  or 
shorter  than  it  is ;  or  that  the  stars  are  farther  off  than  they 
seem  to  be  ;  and  so  on  of  things  relatively  true. 

A  judgment  according  to  analogy,  is  that  which  a  man 
knows  according  to  established  custom,  from  observing  the 
regular  repetition  of  the  occurrence,  while  he  is  ignorant  of 
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the  trae  cause  of  that  occurrence  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the 
magnet  will  attract  iron,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  attract 
each  other,  that  heat  expands  bodies,  that  illuminated  bodies 
obscure  to  the  unaided  eye  are  clearly  seen  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  ;  that  water  extinguishes,  and  the  wind  fans  fire  into 
a  flame,  or  that  the  dampness  of  the  soil  causes  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  ;  and  so  on,  of  things  man  cannot  know  with 
an  absolute  knowledge. 

These  are  called  natural  laws,  and  in  all  of  them  man  can¬ 
not  know  the  really  efficient  cause.  The  extent  of  his 
knowledge  is  the  fact  confirmed  by  his  observation  of  the 
occurrences ;  as,  for  instance,  he  knows  the  fact,  but  does 
not  know  the  cause,  why  different  kinds  of  trees  growing  in 
the  same  soil,  or,  still  better,  grafted  on  the  same  stock,  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  some  sweet,  some  bitter,  and  some  sour,  yet  are 
all  nourished,  through  one  root  and  stem,  from  the  same 
soil.  So  he  knows  not  why,  in  a  chemical  solution,  sub¬ 
stances  exist,  not  to  be  found  in  its  component  parts.  In 
like  manner,  we  do  not  know  the  certain  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  form  of  the  ear  and  the  organs  of  generation  :  we 
only  know  that  animals  having  exteriial  ears  are  viviparous, 
and  all  others,  poisonous  serpents  excepted,  are  oviparous. 

Tlie  observation  of  an  established  custom  in  these  occur¬ 
rences,  constantly  repeated,  has  led  men  to  look  on  them  as 
easily  understood,  though  each  one  of  them  defies  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  whole  race  to  comprehend  it.  Indeed  fire,  one 
would  say,  is  of  all  things  the  most  easily  understood  ;  yet 
suppose  a  people  unacquainted  with  it  should  be  told  that  a 
spark  of  it  touching  a  combustible  body,  would  set  it  in  a 
blaze  and  cause  a  great  light,  till  the  body  was  consumed ; 
that,  even  if  it  were  a  whole  city,  it  would  consume  it ;  and 
that  it  could  burn  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  with  the  forests 
of  the  wilderness,  till  it  desolated  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
nothing  remaining  of  all  it  had  touched,  but  ashes  ;  and  no 
doubt  they  would  pronounce  the  thing  impossible,  because  it 
exceeded  all  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

But  let  us  turn  from  things  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
those  inventions  in  which  the  present  age  excels  its  prede- 
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cessors.  Look  at  the  galvanic  fluid,  which  produces  the 
movements  of  life  in  the  muscles  of  the  dead.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  casting  a  man  into  a  deep  sleep  simply  by 
the  motions  and  signs  of  another?  And  if  the  words 
spoken  by  this  sleeper  concerning  things  absent,  prove  true, 
would  not  this  be  one  of  the  greatest  delusions,  exceeding 
human  comprehension  ? 

These  few  things,  besides  many  more  not  mentioned,  are 
enough  to  show  our  inability  to  comprehend  many  truths 
perceived  by  the  senses.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  them 
is  based  wholly  on  analogy.  We  decide  that  they  are  true 
from  our  observation  of  the  uniformity  of  certain  events  un¬ 
der  given  conditions,  and  not  from  any  comprehension  of 
their  true  nature  ;  for  if  that  uniformity  of  occurrence  should 
cease,  our  faith  in  them  would  also  cease,  and  they  would 
be  non-existent  so  far  as  <Tur  inability  to  understand  them 
was  concerned,  and  actually  existing  so  far  as  relates  to  their 
own  absolute  nature.  Many  things  go  to  show  this  which 
the  mind,  d  priori^  pronounces  impossible  and  then  decides 
to  be  true,  the  moment  it  observes  them  as  actually  existing. 

If  then  we  find  in  nature  laws  above  human  comprehen¬ 
sion,  the  knowledge  of  most  of  them  remaining  wholly  mys¬ 
terious,  and  yet  the  mind  decides  that  they  must  be  true 
when  the  testimony  of  the  senses  bears  witness  to  some  of 
their  manifest  results,  is  it  not  much  more  bound  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  higher  laws  t)f  him  who  created  nature  and 
gave  her  laws,  and  rest  in  the  witness  to  their  truth  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  prophecies  and  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
evident  effects  it  has  produced  on  the  character  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  who  obey  it  ?  since  there  is  no  people  that 
does  not  admit  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  law,  and  confess 
that  their  ignorance  is  the  ground  of  that  necessity  ;  nor  can 
the  mode  of  its  emanation  hinder  its  reception,  while  its 
tendency  to  promote  the  good  order  of  the  world  constrains 
our  acceptance  of  this  gift  of  God.  For  it  does  not  become 
the  exalted  glory  of  the  wise  and  just  God,  not  to  show  forth 
his  wisdom  in  the  good  government  of  his  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures,  in  the  exercise  of  his  justice,  and  in  his  reducing  to  or- 
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der  the  confusion  that  exists  among  them.  These  things 
cannot  take  place  without  the  giving  of  a  law,  especially 
since  the  Divine  Wisdom  does  not  leave  the  inanimate  cre¬ 
ation,  such  as  the  stars  and  this  our  earth,  without  laws 
which  may  not  be  transgressed.  Not  only  so,  but  man,  weak 
and  dependent  though  he  be,  yet  gives  a  law  to  his  house¬ 
hold  for  its  good  order  and  continued  prosperity,  that  learn¬ 
ing  the  obedience  which  it  owes  to  his  requirements,  it  may 
continue  to  render  the  service  which  it  owes  to  him  as  the 
provider  for  its  varied  wants.  How  then  can  it  befit  the 
greatness  of  the  Most  High,  to  leave  his  intelligent  creation 
without  a  law  to  secure  their  good  order  and  prosperity  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Religion  is  all-important  to  man ;  therefore  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  neglect. 

Error  in  judgment  occasions  more  or  less  injury,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  concerns ;  for  instance,  the 
unjust  sentence  which  dooms  to  the  payment  of  a  fine,  is 
not  so  injurious  as  that  which  dooms  to  the  loss  of  our  hand^ 
or  our  head.  And  the  man  who  errs  in  judgment  in  tempo¬ 
ral  things,  generally  finds  the  evil  consequences  endurable 
and  perhaps  balanced  by  some  good  ;  at  the  very  worst,  it 
cannot  be  more  than  the  death  of  the  body,  and  it  ends  with 
the  close  of  this  fleeting  life. 

A  man  therefore  should  be  exceedingly  careful  not  to  err 
in  judgment ;  and  this  care  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  matter  in  question.  What,  then,  should 
it  be  in  the  matter  of  religion  ?  a  subject  which  no  other 
can  equal  in  importance,  much  less  excel.  A  wrong  judg¬ 
ment  here  cannot  be  rectified  hereafter  ;  there  is  no  escape 
from  its  consequences,  however  injurious,  but  they  must 
abide  forever,  so  long  as  God  exists. 

If  this  be  so,  how  careful  should  we  be  not  to  err  on  such 
a  subject.  Since  no  other  interest  can  be  compared  with  it 
for  a  moment,  should  a  prudent  man  neglect  a  matter  so 
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momentous  ?  Can  he  return  again  to  this  present  life  to 
correct  previous  errors  ?  This  could  only  be  through  a  mir¬ 
acle  such  as  God  alone  can  perform ;  and  then  the  disbe¬ 
liever  in  religion  has  no  faith  in  miracles  or  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  from  the  dead.  If  he  had,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  this  present  argument.  If  he  replies  by  denying  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  future  retribution,  I  ask  him,^rs<: 
Are  these  things  necessarily  impossible  ?  and  it  devolves  on 
him  to  prove  that  they  are  so,  or  else  admit  this  is  nothing 
more  than  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Doubtless  he  will  de¬ 
spair  of  proving  them  impossible,  and  will  base  his  opinion 
that  they  are  so  on  the  ground  that  he  never  saw  a  dead 
man  rise,  or  a  soul  pass  either  into  heaven  or  into  hell. 
Then  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  ask  him,  secondly :  What 
will  become  of  the  mail  entertaining  such  an  opinion,  should 
the  contrary  prove  to  be  correct  ?  for  mere  opinions  often 
turn  out  to  be  erroneous,  and  if  the  event  should  prove  this 
so,  how  could  he  save  himself  from  the  endless  misery  then 
actually  begun  ?  or  how  could  he  be  recompensed  for  the 
loss  of  the  only  soul  that  he  possessed  ?  How  can  the  man 
who  trusts  in  this  opinion,  and  neglects  religion,  shut  out 
from  his  thoughts  the  possibility  that  he  is  mistaken  ?  and 
that  then  the  believers  of  the  truth  of  God  would  be  in  no 
danger,  neither  in  this  world  nor  the  world  to  come,  while 
he  would  be  supremely  wretched  both  before  death  and 
after  ? 

Besides,  what  is  the  advantage  of  denying  the  law  of 
God  ?  What  evil  does  it  do,  that  any  should  labor  so  to  de¬ 
stroy  it  ?  If  those  who  speak  against  the  law  are  true  phi¬ 
losophers,  let  them  tell  us  whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher  to  labor  to  destroy  it?  For  even  if  he  thinks  it  is 
of  no  benefit  after  death,  is  it  not  productive  of  real  good  at 
present?  It  is  beyond  question  that  he  who  seeks  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  law,  seeks  to  destroy  the  good  order  of  the  world  ; 
for  he  takes  away  from  it  morality  and  prosperity,  and  fills  it 
with  wickedness  and  confusion  ;  and  he  whose  conduct  has 
such  an  issue  has  lost  his  wits  and  deserves  the  name  of 
fool  rather  than  philosopher  ;  for  man  is  civilized  and  virtu- 
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ous,  or  barbarous  and  vicious  in  proportion  as  he  observes 
the  law  or  sets  aside  its  claims.  We  never  see  religion  lead 
a  man  to  injure  or  murder  his  fellow  men,  or  do  anything 
opposed  to  the  prosperity  of  nations,  but  just  the  reverse. 

If,  then,  man  can  distinguish  the  true  religion  from  the 
false,  he  can  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  investigation 
of,  or  failing  to  embrace,  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
is  aware  of  its  utility,  while  he  remains  without  it.  As  a  sick 
physician  who  knows  the  means  of  cure  and  does  not  use  it, 
dies  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  or  if  he  does  not  give  it 
to  others  that  are  sick,  sets  a  bad  example  and  bears  the 
guilt  of  all  that  follow  it. 

We  have  seen  that  reason  decides  that  religion  is  benefi¬ 
cial  ;  if  so,  then  it  is  a  necessity  of  our  world,  and  then  it 
follows  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  from  God ;  for  the  most 
exalted  Creator,  who  is  perfectly  good  and  wise,  cannot 
neglect  to  give  a  good  law  when  needed  for  perfecting  the 
good  order  of  his  creatures ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to  a 
wise  mah  why  he  should  not  slacken  in  his  efforts  to  know 
and  embrace  the  true  religion.  He  should  offer  up  his  mind 
to  the  giver  of  intellect  in  lowly  obedience,  and  ask  the  grace 
of  guidance  from  his  mercy.  Then  if  he  devotes  himself 
diligently  to  the  search,  renounces  prejudice,  and  seeks  the 
teaching  of  God  in  earnest  faith,  the  exalted  Creator  will 
condescend  to  aid  his  weakness,  and  so  enlighten  his  con¬ 
science  as  to  lead  him  along  the  way  of  truth  to  everlasting 
life. 

But  if  he  neglects  his  duty  in  this  matter,  then  his  earthly 
life  is  very  short,  all  its  pleasures  fleeting,  and  death  will 
come,  when  he  can  no  longer  rectify  his  errors,  and  he  will 
suffer  immense  loss  in  the  destruction  of  his  precious  soul, 
for  which  there  is  no  compensation.  Then  he  will  go  down 
to  that  infernal  pit  from  which  there  is  no  escape  forever, 
where  is  despair  and  no  mercy,  where  he  will  neither  find 
any  one  to  intercede  for  him  or  afford  him  a  refuge.  Every 
means  of  salvation  will  then  be  cut  off.  He  will  be  sorry 
when  sorrow  will  avail  nothing.  In  place  of  the  glory  of 
heaven,  the  blessed  vision  of  God,  and  his  justification,  he 
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shall  be  assigned  his  eternal  abode  in  the  fire  of  hell  and  the 
society  of  devils  and  their  reprobate  companions.  Then  let 
us  beseech  the  Most  High  to  have  compassion  on  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  in  mercy  bestow  on  all  the  sons  of  men  a 
docile  spirit,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  for  salvation  and  attain 
to  the  everlasting  glory  that  is  prepared  for  them  in  heaven 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  may 
praise  and  glorify  him  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  TKINITARTANISM  AND  UNITARIANISM  IN 
THE  ANTE-NICENE  AGE. 

BY  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  I>.  D. 

The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity,  that  is,  of  the  living  and 
only  true  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the  source  of  crea¬ 
tion,  redemption,  and  sanctification,  has  in  all  ages  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  sacred  symbol  and  the  fundamental  article  of 
the  Christian  system,  in  distinction  alike  from  the  abstract 

monotheism  of  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  and  from 

^  '  _ 

the  dualism  and  polytheism  of  the  heathen  religions.  The 

denial  of  this  doctrine  implies  necessarily  also,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  together  with  the  divine  character  ol  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption  and  sanctification. 

The  Bible  teaches  the  Trinity  expressly  in  the  baptis¬ 
mal  formula.  Matt.  28 :  19,  and  in  the  apostolic  bene¬ 
diction,  2  Cor.  13:  14,  i.  e.  in  those  two  passages  where 
all  the  truths  and  blessings  of  Christianity  are  comprehended 
in  a  short  summary.  These  passages,  especially  the  first, 
form  the  basis  of  all  the  ancient  creeds.  The  Scriptures,  how¬ 
ever,  inculcate  the  doctrine,  not  so  much  in  express  state- 
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merits  and  single  passages,  as  in  great  living  facts  ;  in  the 
history  of  a  threefold  revelation  of  the  living  God  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  its  final  consummation,  when  God 
shall  be  all  in  all  Every  passage,  moreover,  which  proves 
the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  proves  also  the  ho¬ 
ly  Trinity,  if  we  view  it  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  divine  Unity  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  confirmed  in  the  New. 

On  this  scriptural  basis  arose  the  orthodox  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  as  brought  out  in  the  oecumenical  creeds  of  the  Ni- 
cene  age,  and  incorporated  into  the  Evangelical  Protestant 
confessions  of  faith.  The  same  belief  directly  or  indirectly 
ruled  the  church  from  the  beginning,  even  during  the  ante- 
Nicene  period,  although  it  did  not  attain  its  full  logical 
form  till  the  fourth  century.  The  doctrine  is  primarily  of  a 
practically  religious  nature,  and  speculative  only  in  a  secon¬ 
dary  sense.  It  arose,  not  from  the  field  of  metaphysics,  but 
from  that  of  experience  and  worship ;  and  not  as  an  abstract, 
isolated  dogma,  but  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  study 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  especially  in  connection 
with  Christology,  since  all  theology  proceeds  from  “  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.”  Under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  monotheism,  this  doctrine  followed  of  necessity,  as 
already  stated,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  unity  of  God  was  already  im¬ 
movably  fixed,  by  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticle  of  revealed  religion  in  opposition  to  all  forms  of  idola¬ 
try.  But  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  as  firmly  demanded  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son, 
who  effected  redemption,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
founded  the  church  and  dwells  in  believers  ;  and  these  ap¬ 
parently  contradictory  interests  could  be  reconciled  only  in 
the  form  of  the  Trinity ;  ^  that  is,  by  distinguishing  in  the 
one  and  indivisible  essence  of  God  (oucta,  substantia, 

sometimes  also,  inaccurately,  xmoaracLs:)^  three  hypostases 
or  persons  {rpeU  xnrocrTdcreL^,  rpia  irpocrwnra^  person®) ;  at  the 

*  Tpids,  first  in  Theophilus ;  trinitas,  first  in  TertuIIian ;  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry  more  distinctly  fioyorpids,  fioyhs  iv  rpiiSi,  triimitas. 
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same  time  allowing  for  the  insufficiency  of  all  human  con¬ 
ceptions  and  words  to  describe  such  an  unfathomable  mys¬ 
tery. 

*  The  Socinian  and  rationalistic  opinion,  that  the  orthodox 
'doctrine  of  the  Trinity  sprang  from  Platonism^  and  New- 
'Platonism,2  is  therefore  radically  false.  The  Indian  Tri- 
'murti,  altogether  pantheistic  in  spirit,  is  still  further  from 
the  Christian  Trinity.  Only  thus  much  is  true  :  that  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  philosophy  operated  from  without,  as  a  stimulating 
force  upon  the  form  of  the  whole  patristic  theology,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Logos  and  the  Trinity  among  the  rest ;  and 
that  the  deeper  minds  of  heathen  antiquity  discovered  a  pre- 
sentijnent  of  a  threefold  distinction  in  the  divine  essence ; 
blit  only  a  remote  and  vague  presentiment,  which,  like  aU 
the  deeper  instincts  of  the  heathen  mind,  serves  to  strength¬ 
en  rather  than  to  weaken  the  Christian  truth.  Far  clearer 
and  more  fruitful  suggestions  presented  themselves  in  the 
Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Messiah, 
of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and 
even  in  the  system  of  symbolical  numbers,  which  rests  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  numbers  three  (God),  four  (the  world), 
seven  and  twelve  (the  union  of  God  and  the  world,  htnce 
the  covenant  number).  But  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
could  be  fully  revealed  only  in  the  New  Testament  after  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  redemption  and  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  .  ' 

Again  :  it  was  primarily  the  economic  or  transitive  trinity, 
which  the  church  had  in  mind ;  that  is,  the  trinity  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  in  the  threefold  work  of  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctification ;  the  trinity  presented  in  the  apostolic  writ¬ 
ings  as  a  living  fact.  But  from  this,  in  agreement  with  both 
reason  and  Scripture,  the  immanent  or  ontologic  trinity 
was  inferred ;  that  is,  an  eternal  distinction  in  the  essence 

*  Comp.  Plato,  Ep.  2  and  6,  which,  however,  are  spurious  or  doubtful.  Legg. 
IV.  p.  185.  'O  ^fhs  apxvi' ve  koI  rtXevrijy  wol  fifcii  ruv  omuv  aTrdvTuv  Itxuy. 

Plotin.  Enu.  V.  1  and  Porphyry  in  Cyril.  Alex.  c.  Jul.,  who,  however,  were 
already  unconsciously  affected  by  Christian  ideas,  speak  of  rpus  tnroffrifffis,  but 
in  a  sense  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  church. 
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of  God  itself,  which  reflects  itself  in  its  revelation,  and  can 
be  understood  only  sO  far  as  it  manifests  itself  in  its  works 
and  words.  The  divine  nature  thus  came  to  be  conceived, 
not  as  an  abstract,  blank  unity,  but  as  an  infinite  fulness  of 
life  ;  and  the  Christian  idea  of  God  (as  John  of  Damascus 
has  already  remarked),  in  this  respect,  combined  Jewish  mo¬ 
notheism  with  the  truth,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  even  the 
heathen  polytheism,  though  distorted  and  defaced  there  be¬ 
yond  recognition.  Then  for  the  more  definite  illustration  of 
this  trinity  of  essence,  speculative  church  teachers  of  subse¬ 
quent  times  appealed  to  aU  sorts  of  analogies  in  nature,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sphere  of  the  finite  mind,  which  was  made 
after  the  image  of  the  divine,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent 
authorizes  such  a  parallel.  They  found  a  sort  of  triad  in  the 
universal  law  of  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis ;  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  syllogism  ;  in  the  three  persons  of  grammar ; 
in  the  combination  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man  ;  in  the 
three  leading  faculties  of  the  soul ;  in  the  nature  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  knowledge,  as  involving  a  union  of  the  thinking 
subject  and  the  thought  object ;  and  in  the  nature  of  love, 
as  likewise  a  union  between  the  loving  and  the  loved  (“  ubi 
amor,  ibi  trinitas,”  says  St.  Augustine).  These  speculations 
began  with  Origen  and  Tertullian ;  they  were  pursued  by 
Athanasius  and  Augustine,  and  by  the  scholastics  and  the 
mystics ;  and  they  are  not  yet  exhausted.  For  the  holy 
Trinity,  though  the  most  evident,  is  yet  the  deepest  of  mys¬ 
teries,  and  can  be  adequately  explained  by  no  analogies 
from  finite  and  earthly  things. 

The  theological  activity  of  the  ante-Nicene,  and  even  of 
the  Nicene  period,  centred  around  the  divinity  of  Christ,  while 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  far  less  clearly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  developed,  and  was  not  made  the  subject  of  special 
controversy  at  all,  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
the  dispute  with  the  Macedonians  or  Pneumatomachians. 
Hence  in  the  Apostles’  Creed  only  one  article  {credo  in 
Spiritum  Sanctum)  is  devoted  to  the  third  person  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  while  the  confession  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  six  or 
seven  articles,  forms  the  body  of  the  symbol.  The  reason  is 
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because  the  Christological  article  precedes  the  pneumatolog- 
ical  article  in  the  order  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  and 
consequently  also  in  the  order  of  doctrine  history.  With 
this  connects  itself  the  fact  that  the  Christological  dogma 
was  first  and  chiefly  assailed  by  the  early  heresies,  Ebionism 
which  denied  the  true  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  Gnosti¬ 
cism  which  denied  its  true  humanity ;  also  by  the  two 
classes  of  Monachians  or  Unitarians,  who  either  denied  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  like  the  Ebionites,  or  sunk  it  in  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  the  Father,  so  as  to  destroy  the  proper  personality  of 
the  Son. 

‘  In  either  dogma,  however,  we  should  well  remember,  that 
the  belief  of  the  ante-Nicene  church  here  is  to  be  inferred  by 
no' means  simply  from  express  doctrinal  passages  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers  which  bear  testimony  to  the  divine  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  worship 
and  practical  life  of  ancient  Christianity,  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  furnish  as  strong  an  argument  for  the  true  belief,  as  the 
logical  statements.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  is  clearly  implied  in  the  custom  of  the  early  Christians 
to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God,  which  is  testified  by  the 
heathen  governor  Plinius  under  Trajan,  and  the  synod  of 
Antioch,  which  deposed  Paul  of  Samosata ;  in  the  act 
of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ; 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  Christ  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man  and  the 
only  source  of  salvation ;  in  the  weekly  celebration  of  his 
resurrection ;  in  the  annual  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost; 
in  the  catechetical  use  of  those  early  creeds ;  in  the  use  of 
emblems  and  symbols  which  represent  the  mystery  of  the 
cross ;  and  finally  in  the  martyrdom  of  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  professors,  who  would  never  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  life  for  a  mere  man. 

If  we  allow  these  facts  their  proper  weight,  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  church  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
also  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  appear  to  us  far  more  strong, 
decided,  and  overwhelming,  than  if  we  take  in  view  merely 
the  express  logical  statements  of  the  Fathers.  For  these,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  fall  short  of  the  clearness  and  precision  of 
the  Nicene  system,  and  exhibit  to  us  a  gradual  growth  of 
the  church  in  the  knowledge  of  these  divine  mysteries. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  patristic  statements  of  the  trinity 
itself.  As  the  doctrines  of , the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  but  imperfectly  developed  in  logical  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  ante-Nicene  period,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
founded  on  them  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  clear.  We 
find  it  first  in  the  most  simple  Biblical  and  practical  shape 
in  all  the  creeds  of  the  first  three  centuries  (regula3  fidei,  Ka~ 
v6ve<i  Trto-Teo)?) ;  for  these,  like  the  Apostles  and  th^  Nir 
cene-Constantinopolitan,  are  all  based  on  the  baptismal  for¬ 
mula,  and  hence  arranged  in  Trinitarian  form.  Then  it  ap; 
pears  in  the  Trinitarian  doxologies  used  in  the  church  from 
the  first,  such  as  occur  even  in  the  epistle  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  on  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.‘  The  sentiment  that 
we  rise  through  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son,  through  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  belongs  likewise  to  the  age  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  apostles  (in  Irenaeus,  adv.  haer.  V.,36.  2), 
Thus  far  the  influence  of  philosophy  upon  this  doctrine  is  of 
course  beyond  supposition.  It  began  with  the  apologists. 

Justin  Martyr  (died  a.  d.  166)  repeatedly  places  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  together  as  objects  of  divine  worship  among 
the  Christians  (though  not  as  being  altogether  equal  in  dig¬ 
nity),  and  imputes  to  Plato  a  presentiment  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  the  idea  of  the 
Logos  on  the.  ground  of  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  of  John. 
He  distinguishes  in  the  Logos,  that  is,  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ,  two  elements,  the  immanent  (A6709  evSia^ero?),  or 
that  which  determines  the  revelation  of  God  to  himself,  and 
the  transitive  (A0709  Trpo^optyeo?),  in  virtue  of  which  God  re¬ 
veals  himself  to  the  world.  The  act  of  the  procession  of  the 
Logos  from  God  he  illustrates  by  the  figure  of  generation 
{yevvdp,  yevvda^ai,  comp,  the  Johannean  expression,  the  only 

1  C.  14,  where  Polycarp  concludes  liis  prayer  on  the  scaffold  with  the  words : 
ov  (i.  e.  Christ),  <roi  koL  Tlyfi/xart  ayla  rj  S6^a  koI  vvv  koL  (Is  rois  fieWovras 
ouuyas.  Comp,  at  the  end  of  c.  22 :  'O  xipios  ’Iija'.  Xpurr^s  ,  ^  f)  S6j^a,  trvv 

Harpl  Kol  ayifp  ni'cv/xart,  (is  roi^s  aiciyas  tuv  aidyuy. 
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begotten)  y  without  division  or  diminution  of  substancfe ;  and 
in  this  view  the  Logos  is  the  only  and  absolute  Son  of  God, 
the  Only  begotten.  The  generation,  however,  is  not  with 
him  an  eternal  act,  grounded  in  metaphysical  necessity,  as 
with  Athanasius  and  in  the  Nicene  orthodoxy,  but  proceeded 
from  the  free  will  of  God.  This  begotten  Logos  he  con¬ 
ceives  as  a  hypostatical  being,  a  person  numerically  distinct 
from  the  Father.  To  his  agency,  before  his  incarnation, 
Justin  atributes  the  creation  and  preservation  of  the  worid, 
all  the  theophanies,  i.  e.  with  him  Christophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  all  that  is  true,  rational,  and  good  in 
the  heathen  world.  In  his  efforts  to  reconcile  this  view  with 
monotheism,  he  at  one  time  asserts  the  moral  unity  of  the 
two  divine  persons,  and  at  another  decidedly  subordinates 
the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  is  therefore,  as  Semisth  in  his 
valuable  monograph  has  satisfactorily  shown,  neither  Arian 
nor  Nicene ;  but  his  whole  theological  tendency  was  evi¬ 
dently  towards  the  Nicene  orthodoxy.  He  likewise  broke 
the  way  to  orthodox  pneumatology,  although  he  is  far  yet 
from  reaching  the  full  idea  of  essential  coequality.  In  refut¬ 
ing  the  charge  of  atheism,  raised  by  the  heathens  against  the 
Christians,  he  says  ( Apol.  1. 13),  that  the  Christians  worship 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  second  place  (eV  Bexn-epa 
X^P^)  fhe  Son,  in  the  third  rank  {iv  rpirr}  rd^ei)  the  pro¬ 
phetic  Spirit ;  thus  placing  the  three  divine  hypostases  in 
descending  gradation  as  objects  of  worship. 

The  other  apologists  of  the  second  century  mark  no  de¬ 
cided  progress  either  in  Christology  or  pneumatology. 

Athenagoras  confesses  his  faith  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
who  are  one  Kara  Bvvap.iv^  but  whom  he  distinguishes  as  to 
in  subordinatian  style. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (about  a.  d.  180)  is  the  first  to  de¬ 
note  the  relation  of  the  three  divine  persons  ’  by  the  term 
triad. 

Origen  (a.  d.  180 — 254)  conceives  the  Trinity  as  three 
concentric  circles,  of  which  each  succeeding  one  circum- 


*  Qi6s,  \6yost  and  aotpla,  by  which,  like  Irenaeus,  he  means  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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scribes  a  smaller  area.  •  God  the  Father  acts  upon  all  cre¬ 
ated  being ;  the  Logos,  only  upon  the  rational  creation ;  the 
Holy  Ghost,  only  upon  the  saints  in  the  church.  But  the 
sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  leads  back  to  the  Son,  and 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  who  is  consequently  the  ground  and 
end  of  all  being,  and  stands  highest  in  dignity,  as  the  com¬ 
pass  of  his  oj>eration  is  the  largest.  Origen  spent  the  main 
force  of  his  speculation  on  the  Christological  problem.  He 
felt  the  full  importance  of  this  fundamental  article,  but  ob¬ 
scured  it  by  foreign  Platonizing  speculations,  and  wavered 
between  the  homoousian  or  orthodox,  and  the  subordinatian 
theories,  which  afterwards  were  brought  out  in  their  full  an¬ 
tagonism  in  the  Arian  controversy.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
brings  the  Son  as  near  as  possible  to  the  essence  of  the  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  not  only  making  him  the  absolute  personal  wisdom, 
truth,  righteousness,  and  reason  (airroao^uz,  avrocCKq^eia, 
avrohiKaioavvq,  avToBvvafiL<;,  avroXoyof;,  etc.),  but  also  express¬ 
ly  predicating  eternity  of  him.  He  first  clearly  propounds 
the  church  dogma  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 
Generally  he  makes  it  proceed  from  the  will  of  the  Father, 
but  he  represents  it  also  as  proceeding  from  his  essence^  and 
thus  in  one  passage  at  least  (in  a  fragment  of  his  Comm,  on 
the  Hebrews),  he  already  applies  the  term  o/tooucrto?  to  the 
Son,  making  him  equal  in  substance  with  the  Father.  But 
on  the  other  hand  he  distinguishes  the  essence  of  the  Son 
from  that  'of  the  Father ;  speaks  of  a  ereporrjq  ov(rla<; 
or  Tov  vTTo  Keifievov,  and  makes  the  Son  decidedly  inferior,  call¬ 
ing  him  merely  without  the  article,  i.  e.  God  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  sense  {Deus  de  Deo),  also  hevrepo^  ^eo?,  but  the  Fa¬ 
ther  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  6  {Deus  per  se),  or  av- 
t6^609,  and  and  pi^a  Tfj<;  '^eorrjTo^.  Hence  he  also 

taught  that  the  Son  should  not  be  directly  addressed  in 
prayer,  but  the  Father  only  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Irenceus,  after  Polycarp  the  most  faithful  representative  of 
the  Johannean  school  (died  about  a.  d.  202)  keeps  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  simple  biblical  statements,  and  repu¬ 
diates  any  d  priori  or  speculative  attempts  to  explain  what 
'  62* 
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he  regards  an  incomprehensible  mystery.  He  is  content  to 
define  the  actual  distinction  between  Father  and  Son,  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  former  is  God  revealing  himself,  the  latter  God 
revealed ;  the  one  is  the  ground  of  revelation,  the  other  the 
actual  appearing  revelation  itself.  Here  he  calls  the  Father 
the  invisible  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  or  Logos,  the  visible  of 
the  Father.  This  is  evidently  a  very  close  approach  to  the 
Nicene  homoousia.  As  to  the  Trinity,  Irenaeus  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  baptismal  formula  and  the  Trinity  of  revelation ; 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  of  three  successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  a 
progressive  communication  of  God  to  the  world.  He  also 
represents  the  relation  of  the  persons  according  to  Eph.  4: 6, 
the  Father  as  above  all,  and  the  head  of  Christ ;  the  Son  as 
through  all,  and  the  head  of  the  church ;  the  Spirit  as  in  all, 
and  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life.J  Of  a  supra-mundane 
Trinity  of  essence,  he  betrays  but  faint  indications. 

Tertullian  (died  about  120)  advances  a  step.  He  sup¬ 
poses  a  distinction  in  God  himself,  and  on  the  principle  that 
the  created  image  affords  a  key  to  the  uncreated  original,  he 
illustrates  the  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  by  the  analogy 
of  human  thought ;  the  necessity  of  a  self-projection,  or  a 
making  one’s  self  objective  in  word,  for  which  he  borrows 
from  the  Valentinians  the  term  Trpo^oX^  or  prolatio  rei 
alterius  ex  altera,^  but  without  connecting  with  it  the 
sensuous  emanation  theory  of  the  Gnostics.  Otherwise  he 
stands  on  subordinatian  ground,  if  his  comparisons  of  the 
Trinitarian  relation  to  that  of  root,  stem,  and  fruit,  or  foun¬ 
tain,  flow,  and  brook,  or  sun,  ray,  and  raipoint,  be  dogmati¬ 
cally  pressed.*  Yet  he  directly  asserts  also  the  essential 


1  Adv.  Haerescs,  V.  18,  §  2.  ■  Adv.  Prax.  c.  8. 

®  Tertius  —  says  he,  Adv.  Prax.  c.  8.  —  est  Spiritus  a  Deo  et  Filio,  sicut  ter- 
tius  a  radice  fructus  ex  frutice,  et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  ex  flumine,  et  tertius  a 
sole  ex  radio.  Nihil  tamen  a  matrice  alienatur,  a  qua  proprietates  suas  ducit. 
Ita  trinitas  (here  this  word  appears  for  the  first  time,  comp.  c.  2 :  olKovofxla  quae 
unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit)  per  consertos  (al.  consortes)  et  connexos  gradus 
a  Patre  dccurrens  et  monarchiae  nihil  obstrepit  et  olKovofxtas  statnm  protegit 
Further,  above  he  says:  Nam  et  radix  et  frutex  duae  res  sunt,  sed  conjnnctae; 
et  fons  et  flumen  duae  species  sunt,  sed  indivisae ;  et  sol  et  radius  duae  formae 
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unity  of  the  three  persons.'  But  then  this  seems  to  be 
meant  only  in  a  limited  sense ;  for  in  another  passage  he 
bluntly  calls  the  Father  the  whole  divine  substance,  and  the 
Son  a  part  of  it,**  appealing  for  this  view  to  John  14:  28 : 
“  My  Father  is  greater  than  I  ”  (which  must  be  understood 
to  apply  only  to  the  Christ  of  history,  the  X6yo<t  €varapKo<i, 
and  not  to  the  \6yo<}  aaaptcos).  In  other  respects  Tertullian 
prepared  the  way  for  a  clearer  distinction  between  the 
Trinity  of  essence  and  the  Trinity  of  revelation.  He  teaches 
a  threefold  hypostatical  existence  of  the  Son  (filiatio)  : 
1.  The  preexistent,  eternal  immanence  of  the  Son  in  the 
Father;  they  being  as  inseparable  as  reason  and  word  in 
man,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hence  in  a 
measure  reflects  his  being.  2.  The  coming  forth  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father,  for  the  purpose  of  the  creation.  3.  The 
manifestation  of  the  Son  in  the  world  by  the  incarnation. 
The  Pneumatology  figures  very  prominently  in  the  Montan- 
istic  system,  and  consequently,  also,  in  Tertullian’s  theology. 
He  made  the  Holy  Spirit  the  principle  of  the  highest  stage 
of  revelation  and  the  proper  essence  of  the  church,  but  sub¬ 
ordinated  him  to  the  Son,  as  he  did  the  Son  to  the  Father ; 
though  elsewhere  he  asserts  the  unitas  substantice. 

With  equal  energy  Hippolytiis  (died  about  235),  in  his 
recently  discovered  “  Philosophoumena,”  or.  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies,  combated  Patripassianism,  and  insisted  on  the 
recognition  of  different  hypostases,  with  equal  claim  to 
divine  worship.  Yet  he,  too,  is  somewhat  trammelled  with 
the  subordinatian  view. 

^The  same  may  be  said  of  Novatian^  of  Rome,  the 
schismatic  but  orthodox  contemporary  of  Cyprian,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  special  treatise  {De  Trinitate)  drawn  from  the 

sunt,  sed  cohaerentes.  Omne  quod  prodit  cx  aliquo  secundum  sit  eius  nccesse 
est  dc  quo  prodit,  non  ideo  tamen  est  separatum. 

*  C  2  :  Tres  antem  non  statu,  sed  gradn,  nec  substantia,  sed  forma,  nec  potes- 
tate,  sed  specie,  unius  autem  substantiae  et  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis,  quia 
unus  Deus,  ex  quo  et  gradns  isti  et  formae  et  species,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii 
et  Spiritus  Sancti  deputantur. 

^  Adv.  Prax.  c.  9 :  Pater  tota  substantia  est,  Filins  vero  derivatio  totius  et 
portio.  * 
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Creed,  and  fortified  with  Scripture  proofs,  against  the  two 
classes  of  Monarchians. 

The  Roman  bishop  Dionysius  (A.  D.  262)  stood  nearest 
the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  may  be  said  to  have  clearly  antici¬ 
pated  it.  He  maintained  distinctly,  in  the  controversy  with 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Origen,  at  once  the 
unity  of  essence  and  the  real  personal  distinction  of  the 
three  members  of  the  divine  triad,  and  avoided  Tritheism, 
Sabellianism,  and  Subordinatianism,  with  the  instinct  of 
orthodoxy,  and  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  art  of 
anathematizing  already  familiar  to  the  popes  of  that  age. 
His  view  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  fragment  in  Athanasius, 
where  it  is  said :  “  Then  I  must  declare  against  those  who 
annihilate  the  most  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Church,  by  divid¬ 
ing  and  dissolving  the  unity  of  God  into  three  powers,  sep¬ 
arate  hypostases,  and  three  deities.”  This  notion  (some 
tritheistic  view,  not  further  known  to  us)  is  just  the  opposite 
of  the  opinion  of  Sabellius;  for  while  the  latter  would 
introduce  the  impious  doctrine,  that  the  Son  is  the  same  as 
the  Father,  and  the  converse,  the  former  teach  in  some 
sense  three  Gods,  by  dividing  the  sacred  unity  into  three 
fully  separate  hypostases.  But  the  divine  Logos  must  be 
inseparably  united  with  the  God  of  all,  and  in  God  also  the 
Holy  Ghost  must  dwell,  so  that  the  divine  triad  must  be 
comprehended  in  one,  viz. :  the  all-ruling”  God,  as  in  a  head.’” 

Then  he  condemns  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  a  creature, 

_  * 

as  “  the  height  of  blasphemy,”  and  concludes :  “  The  divine 
adorable  unity  must  not  be  thus  cut  up  into  three  deities  ;  no 
more  may  the  transcendent  dignity  and  greatness  of  thje 
Lord  be  lowered  by  saying  the  Son  is  created  ;  but  we  must 
believe  in  God,  the  Almighty  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  must  consider  the 
Logos  inseparably  united  with  the  God  of  all ;  for  he  says  : 
I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and,  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me.  In  this  way  are  both  the  divine  triad  and  the 


^  Ti]v  y'ieiat'  rpidSa  fls  eVa  Sxrtrtp  els  Kopaxp-fiy  riva,  rhv  ^ehv  tuv  SXwy  rhy  irayro- 
cpdropa  Xfyw,  qyyKe<(>a\aio7(Tbai  tc  koI  (Tvydyfff^cu  irdffa  aydyKt]. 
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sacred  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  preserved  invi¬ 
olate.” 

This  is  by  far  the  clearest  ante-Nicene  statement  of  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  closes  the  development  of  the  dogma 
within  the  period  to  which  our  essay  is  limited. 

But  this  is  only  the  positive  part  of  our  discussion.  To 
understand  it  properly,  we  must  now  pass  imder  review  the 
Unitarian  antithesis*  in  the  same  period.  For  this  view  of 
the  Trinity,  which  was  then  more  fully  brought  out  in  the 
Arian  and  semi-Arian  controversies  of  the  Nicene  age,  and 
finally  settled  by  the  oecumenical  councils  of  Nice,  A.  D. 
325,  and  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381,  was  already  in  this 
less  definite  ante-Nicene  form,  in  great  part  the  result  of  a 
conflict  with  the  opponents  of  the  Trinity,  who  flourished  in 
the  third  century.  These  Antitrinitarians  are  commonly 
called  Monarchians^  or  Unitarians.,  on  account  of  the  stress 
they  laid  upon  the  unity  {[lovap^La)  of  God. 

But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  among  them  two  oppo¬ 
site  classes  :  the  rationalistic,  or  dynamic  Monarchians,  who 
denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  / 
power  {hvvafjLLs:) ;  and  the  Patripassian  Monarchians,  who 
identified  the  Son  with  the  Father,  and  admitted,  at  most, 
only  a  modal  Trinity,  a  threefold  mode  of  revelation.  The 
first  form  of  this  heresy,  involved  in  the  abstract  Jewish 
Monotheism,  deistically  sundered  the  divine  and  the  human, 
and  rose  little  above  Elionism.  The  second  proceeded,  at 
least  in  part,  from  pantheistic  preconceptions,  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  ground  of  Gnostic  Docetism.  The  one  pre¬ 
judiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  the  other  the  dignity  of  the 
Father ;  yet  the  latter  was  by  far  the  more  profound  and 
Christian,  and  accordingly  met  with  the  greater  acceptance. 

I.  The  Monarchians  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a 
mere  man,  filled  with  divine  power;  but  conceived  this 
divine  power  as  operative  in  him,  not  from  the  baptism 
only,  according  to  the  Ebionite  view,  but  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  admitted  his  supernatural  generation  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  To  this  class  belong : 

1.  The  Alogians  (from  d  and  Xdyo?,  unreasonable  and  op- 
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ponents  of  the  Legos),  a  heretical  sect  in  Asia  Minor,  about 
A.  D.  170,  of  which  very  little  is  known.  Epiphanius  gave 
them  this  name,  because  in  the  Monarchian  interest  they 
rejected  the  Logos  doctrine  and  the  Logos  gospel.  ,  In 
opposition  to  Montanism,  they  likewise  rejected  Chiliasm 
and  the  Apocalypse.  They  attributed  the  writings  of  John 
to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthus.  .  -  !  , 

.  2.  The  Theodotians;  so  called  from*  their  founder, , the 
tanner  Theodotus.  He  sprang  from  Byzantium ;  denied 
Christ  in  a  persecution,  with  the  apology  that  he  only 
denied  a  man ;  but  still  held  him  to  be  the  supernaturally 
begotten  Messiah.  He  gained  followers  in  Rome,  but  was. 
excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  Victor  (192-202).  After 
his-  death,  his  sect  chose  the  confessor  Natalis  bishop,  who 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  penitently  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Churgh.  A  younger  Theodotus,  the 
“money-changer,”  put  Melchisedek  as  mediator  between 
God  and  the  angels,  above  Christ,  the  mediator  between 
God  and  men ;  and  his  followers  were  called  Melchise- 
dekians. 

3.  The  Artemonites,  or  adherents  of  Artemon^  who  came 
out  somewhat  later,  at  Rome,  with  a  similar  opinion ;  de¬ 
clared  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  an  innovation, 
and  a  relapse  to  heathen  polytheism  ;  and  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Zephyrinus  (202-217).  The  Artemonites  were 
charged  with  placing  Euclid  and  Aristotle  above  Christ,  and 
esteeming  mathematics  and  dialectics  higher  than  the  gos¬ 
pel.  This  indicates  a  critical  intellectual  turn,  averse  to 
mystery,  and  shows  that  Aristotle  was  employed,  by  some, 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  Plato  was  engaged  for  it. 
Their  assertion,  that  the  true  doctrine  was  obscured  in  the 
Roman  Church  only  from  the  time  of  Zephyrinus  (Euseb. 
V.  28),  is  explained  by  the  fact,  brought  to  light  recently, 
through  the  Philosophoumena  of  Hippolytus,  that  Zephyr¬ 
inus  (and  perhaps  his  predecessor,  Victor),  against  the 
vehement  opposition  of  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Church, 
favored  Patripassianism,  and  probably  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine,  condemned  the  Artemonites. 
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4.  Paul  of  Samosata^  from  260  bishop,  of  Antioch,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  civil  officer  (Ducenarius  procurator),  denied 
the  personality  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
considered  them  merely  powers  of  God,  like  reason  and 
mind  in  man ;  but  granted  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ 
in  larger  measure'  than  in  any  former  messenger  of  God, 
and  taught,  like  the  Socinians  in  later  times,  a  gradual  ele¬ 
vation  of  Christ,  determined  by  his  own  moral  development, 
to  divine  dignity  (17  ^eoTroiTjai^  iK  7rp0K07rrj<i).  To  introduce 
his  Christology  into  the  mind  of  the  people,  he  undertook 
to  alter  the  church  hymns,  but  was  wise  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  himself  to  the  orthodox  formulas,  calling  Christ,  for 
example,  ^eo9  e/e  irap^hov,  and  ascribing  to  him  even  opLoovala 
with  the  Father,  but  of  course  in  his  own  sense.  The 
bishops  under  him  in  Smyrna  accused  him  not  only  of  her¬ 
esy,  but  also  of  extreme  vanity,  arrogance,  pompousness, 
avarice,  and  undue  concern  with  secular  business ;  and,  at  a 
council  in  269,  they  pronounced  his  deposition.  But  as  he 
was  favored  by  the  queen,  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  the  deposi¬ 
tion  could  not  be  executed  till  after  her  subjection  by  the 
emperor  Aurelius,  in  272,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Italian  bishops.  His  overthrow  decided  the  fall  of  the 
Monarchians,  though  they  still  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  as  condemned  heretics,  under  the  name  of 
Samosatenians,  Paulianists,  and  Sabellians. 

H.  The  second  class  of  Monarchians,  called  by  Tertullian 
Patripassians  (as  afterwards  a  branch  of  the  Monophysites 
was  called  Theopaschites),  together  with  their  Unitarian 
zeal,  felt  the  deeper  Christian  impulse  to  hold  fast  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  Christ ,  but  they  sacrificed  to  it  his  independent  per¬ 
sonality,  which  they  merged  in  the  essence  of  the  Father. 

I.  The  first  prominent  advocate  of  the  Patripassian  her¬ 
esy  was  Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor.  He  came  to  Rome  under 
Marcus  Aurelius,  with  the  renown  of  a  confessor,  procured 
there  the  condemnation  of  Montanism,  and  propounded  his 
Patripassianism,  to  which  he  gained  even  the  bishop  Vic¬ 
tor.  But  Tertullian  met  him,  in  vindication  at  once  of 
Montanism  and  of  Hypostasianism,  with  crushing  logic,  and 
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charged  him  with  having  executed,  at  Rome,  two  com¬ 
missions  of  the  devil :  having  driven  away  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  having  crucified  the  Father  (“  Paracletum  fugavit  et 
Patrem  crucifixit  ”).  According  to  Tertullian,  Praxeas,  con¬ 
stantly  appealing  to  Is.  45:  5,  John  10:  30  (“  I  and  my 
Father  are  one  ”),  and  John  14:  9  seq.  (“  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father”),  as  if  the  whole  Bible  consisted 
of  these  three  passages,  taught  that  the  Father  himself  be¬ 
came  man,  hungered,  thirsted,  suffered,  and  died,  in  Christ. 
True,  he  would  not  be  understood  as  speaking  directly  of  a 
suffering  (pati)  of  the  Father,  but  only  of  a  sympathy 
(copati)  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
lost  the  independent  personality  of  the  Son.  He  conceived 
the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  as  like  that  of  the 
spirit  to  the  flesh.  The  same  subject,  as  spirit,  is  the  Father; 
as  flesh,  the  Son.  He  thought  the  Catholic  doctrine  tri- 
theistic. 

2.  Noetus  of  Smyrna  published  the  same  view  about 
A.  D.  200,  appealing  also  to  Rom.  9:  5,  where  Christ  is 
called  the  one  God  over  all.  When  censured  by  a  council, 
he  argued,  in  vindication  of  himself,  that  his  doctrine  en¬ 
hanced  the  glory  of  Christ.^  The  author  of  the  Philoso- 
phoumena  places  him  in  connection  with  the  pantheistic 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus,  who,  as  we  here  for  the  first  time 
learn,  viewed  nature  as  the  harmony  of  all  antitheses,  and 
called  the  universe  at  once,  dissoluble  and  indissoluble, 
originated  and  unoriginated,  mortal  and  immortal;  thus, 
Noetus  supposed  that  the  same  divine  subject  must  be  able 
to  combine  opposite  attributes  in  itself. 

3.  Callistus  (pope  Calixtus  I.)  adopted  and  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  Noetus,  which  Epigonus  and  Cleomenes,  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Noetus,^  propagated  in  Rome  under  favor  of  pope 
Zephyrinus.  He  declared  the  Son  merely  the  manifestation 
of  the  Father  in  human  form;  the  Father  animating  the 
Son,  as  the  spirit  animates  the  body ,3  and  suffering  with 

‘  T/  oZv  Kojchy  TToiu,  he  asked,  rhv  Xpurrdy; 

2  Not  his  teachers,  as  was  supposed  by  former  historians,  including  Neander. 

^  John  14:  11. 
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him  on  the  Cross.  “  The  Father,”  says  he,  “  who  was  in 
the  Son,  took  flesh,  and  made  it  God,  uniting  it  with  him¬ 
self,  and  made  it  one.  Father  and  Son  were  therefore  the 
name  of  the  God,  and  this  one  person  (irpoa-ayirov)  cannot  b6 
two ;  thus,  the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son.”  He  consid¬ 
ered  his  opponents  “ditheistic”  (Street),  and  they,  in  re¬ 
turn,  called  his  followers  “  Callistians.” 

These  and  other  disclosures  respecting  the  Church  at 
Rome,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  third  century,  we  owe 
to  the  ninth  book  of  the  “  Philosophoumena”  of  Hippo- 
litus,  which  were  first  published  in  1851,  and  have  created 
so  much  sensation  in  the  theological  world.  Hippolytus 
was,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  leading  opponent 
and  rival  of  Callistus,  and  in  his  own  doctrine  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity  inclined  to  the  opposite  subordinatian  extreme.  He  calls 
Callistus,  evidently  with  passion,  an  “unreasonable  and 
treacherous  man,  who  brought  together  blasphemies  from 
above  and  below,  only  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  fall  now  into  the  error  of  Sabellius,  now 
into  that  of  Theodotus”  (of  which  latter,  however,  he 
shows  no  trace).  After  the  death  of  Callistus,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  papal  chair  between  219  and  221  or  224,  Patri- 
passianism  disappeared  from  the  Roman  Church. 

4.  Beryllus  of  Rostra,  in  Arabia  ;  from  him  we  have  only 
a  somewhat  obscure  and  very  variously  interpreted  passage 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (H.  E.,  VI.  33).  He  denied  the  per¬ 
sonal  preexistence,^  and  in  general  the  independent  divinity 
{ihui  ^eoTi;?)  of  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  asserted  the 
indwelling  of  the  divinity  of  the  Father  (17  Trorpt/c^  ^€0x779) 
in  him  during  his  earthly  life.  He  forms,  in  some  sense,  the 
stepping  stone  from  simple  Patripassianism  to  Sabellian 
Modalism.  At  an  Arabian  Synod  in  244,  where  the  pres¬ 
byter  Origen,  then  himself  accused  of  heresy,  was  called 
into  consultation,  Beryllus  was  convinced  of  his  error  by 
that  great  teacher,  and  was  persuaded  particularly  of  the 
existence  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  in  place  of  which  he 


^  'lSia\ova(as  e.  a  circumscribed,  limited,  separate  existence. 
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had  probably  put  his  irarpnc^  ^eorry;,  as  Apollinaris,  in  a 
later  period,  put  the  \0709.  He  is  said  to  have  thanked 
Origen  afterwards  for  his  instructions.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  very  few  theological  disputations  which  have  resulted 
in  unity,  instead  of  greater  division. 

5.  Sabellms,  we  learn  from  the  “  Philosophoumena,”  spent 
some  time  in  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  first  gained  by  Callistus  to  Patripassianism,  but 
when  the  latter  became  bishop,  about  220,  he  was  excom¬ 
municated.'  Afterwards  we  find  him  presbyter  of  Ptole- 
mais,  in  Egypt.  There  his  heresy,  meantime  modified,  found 
so  much  favor,  that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  excom¬ 
municated  him  at  a  council  in  that  city  in  261,  and,  in 
vehement  opposition  to  him,  declared,  in  almost  Arian 
terms,  for  the  hypostatical  independence  and  subordination 
of  the  Son  in  relation  to  fhe  Father.  This  led  the  Sabel- 
lians  to  complain  of  that  bishop  to  Dionysius  of  Rome,  who 
held  a  council  in  262,  and  in  a  special  treatise  controverted 
Sabellianism,  as  weU  as  Subordinatianism  and  Tritheism, 
with  nice  orthodox  tact.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  very 
cheerfully  yielded,  and  retracted  his  assertion  of  the  crea- 
turely  inferiority  of  the  Son  in  favor  of  the  orthodox 
ofjLoova-io^.  Thus  the  strife  was  for  a  while  allayed,  to  be  re¬ 
newed  with  still  greater  violence,  by  Arius,  half  a  century 
later. 

Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original,  ingenious,  and  pro¬ 
found  of  the  Monarchians.  His  system  is  known  to  us 
only  from  a  few  fragments,  and  some  of  those  not  altogether 
consistent,  in  Athanasius  and  other  Fathers.  It  was  very 
fully  developed,  and  has  been  revived  in  modern  times,  by 
Schleiermacher,  in  a  peculiarly  modified  form. 

While  the  other  Monarchians  confine  'their  inquiry  to  the 
relation  of  Father  and  Son,  Sabellius  embraces  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  his  speculation,  and  reaches  a  trinity ;  not  a 
simultaneous  trinity  of  essence,  however,  but  only  a  suc¬ 
cessive  trinity  of  revelation.  He  starts  from  a  distinction  of 
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the  monad  and  the  triad  in  the  divine  nature.  His  funda¬ 
mental  thought  is,  that  the  unity  of  God,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself,^  in  the  course  of  the 
world’s  development,  in  three  different  forms  and  periods  of 
revelation,^  and,  after  the  completion  of  redemption,  returns 
into  unity.  The  Father  reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  the 
law  or  the  Old  Testament  economy  (not  in  the  creation 
also ;  this,  in  his  view,  precedes  the  Trinitarian  revelation) ; 
the  Son,  in  the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration. 
He  illustrates  the  Trinitarian  relation  by  comparing  the 
Father  to  the  disc  of  the  sun,  the  Son  to  its  enlightening 
power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  likened  the  Father  to  the  body,  the  Son  to  the  soul, 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  spirit  of  man ;  but  this  is  unworthy 
of  his  evident  speculative  discrimination.  His  view  of  the 
Logos,3  too,  is  peculiar.  The  Logos  is  not  identical  with 
the  Son,  but  is  the  monad  itself  in  its  transition  to  triad ; 
that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion  and  creating  princi¬ 
ple,  the  speaking  God  (0eo?  \aXwi/),  in  distinction  from 
the  silent  God  (0eo9  cmottwi/).  Each  ’irpoaoiirov  is  another 
BiaXiyea^aif  and  the  three  irpoacoTra  together  are  only  the 
successive  evolutions  of  the  Logos,  or  the  world-ward  as¬ 
pect  of  the  divine  nature.  As  the  Logos  proceeded  from 
God,  so  he  returns  at  last  into  him,  and  the  process  of 
Trinitarian  development  (BidXe^iq)  closes. 

Athanasius  traced  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  common  element  is  the  pantheistic  lead¬ 
ing  view  of  an  expansion  and  contraction  (l«Ta<rt9,  or 
7r\aTu<r/i09,  and  avaroXrj),  of  the  divine  nature  immanent  in 
the  world.  In  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies, 
there  are  kindred  ideas.  But  the  originality  of  Sabellius 
cannot  be  brought  into  question  by  these.  His  theory 
broke  the  way  for  the  Nicene  church  doctrine,  by  its  full 

1  'H  itovhs  TKarw^uira  yiyovt  rplas. 

*  'Ov6iutTa.  irp6aa>ra,  —  not  in  the  orthodox  sense  of  the  ternn,  however,  but  in 
the  primary  sense  of  mask,  or  part  (in  a  play). 

*  Which  has  been  for  the  first  time  duly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Baur. 
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coordination  of  the  three  persons.  He  differs  from  the 
orthodox  standard  mainly  in  denying  the  trinity  of  essence 
and  the  permanence  of  the  trinity  of  manifestation,  making 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only  temporary  phenomena, 
which  fulfil  their  mission  and  return  into  the  abstract 
monad.  The  Athanasian  or  Nicene  formula  unites  the 
truths  of  the  Sabellian  and  the  hypostasian  theories,  by 
teaching  the  eternal  tripersonality  in  the  unity  of  substance. 


ARTICLE  III. 

BAPTISM  A  SYMBOL  OF  THE'^COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  NEW 

LIFE. 

BY  REV.  H,  L.  WAYLAND,  M.  A.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  January  number  of  this  periodical  contained  a  very 
interesting  Article,  upon  “  Baptism  a  Consecratory  Rite.” 
The  remarks  which  follow  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
view,  that  baptism  is  rather  an  initiatory  rite  —  is  intended 
to  symbolize  the  commencement  of  the  new  Christian  life. 

In  conversion,  the  soul  passes  through  a  change  miracu¬ 
lous  in  its  origin,  marked  in-its  character,  and  momentous 
in  its  results.  The  man  is  changed  in  his  relations  to  God 
and  to  his  law.  Formerly  he  was  the  object  of  deserved 
condemnation ;  now  he  meets  with  the  benignant  smile  of 
his  Heavenly  Father,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  his  law. 
He  is  changed  as  to  his  central  motive  and  leading  princi¬ 
ple.  Formerly  he  sought  his  own  interests  with  supreme 
regard,  while  the  will  of  God  was  matter  of  entire  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  him.  Now  it  is  his  supreme  desire  to  please  God, 
and  he  is  regardless  of  his  own  interests.  This  is  the 
theory  of  conversion,  and  only  as  it  bears  this  character  has 
it  attained  its  divine  ideal.  Corresponding  to  this  inward 
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subjective  change,  is  one  objective  and  outward.  The  man 
leads  henceforth  a  new  life.  New  enjoyments  and  avoca¬ 
tions  now  engage  him,  while  from  those  which  formerly  ejo- 
grossed  him,  he  turns  away  with  repugnance.  Instead  of  a 
life  of  pride,  self-indulgence  and  ungodliness,  he  leads  now 
a  life  of  prayerfulness,  humility,  self-denial,  and  holiness. 
Resulting  from  all  this  change  in  his  relations,  in  his  inward 
and  outward  life,  is  a  change  in  his  destiny.  Formerly  he 
was  tending  to  an  eternity  of  remorse  and  woe ;  now  to 
endless  bliss  and  glory. 

The  Scriptures  show  their  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  change  by  designating  it  as  a  “  new  birth,”  a  “  new 
creation,”  a  “resurrection,”  etc.  It  is  natural  that  an 
event  so  important  should  have  its  appropriate  celebration. 
The  new  relations  which  the  man  holds  should  be  suitably 
impressed  on  himself  and  attested  to  others.  Our  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  new  obligations  is  deepened  when  these 
are  assumed  publicly  and  with  a  proper  ceremonial.  Shall 
well  nigh  every  change  of  human  relations  be  appropriately 
celebrated,  and  this  change  alone,  transcending  all  others  in 
importance,  affecting  our  relations  to  God  and  our  fellow 
men,  want  its  symbolic  rite  ?  Shall  the  servant  of  a  for¬ 
eign  potentate  openly  and  with  fitting  solemnity  renounce 
his  former  allegiance,  and  assume  the  duties,  and  claim  the 
privileges  of  a  new  citizenship,  and  shall  not  he,  who,  once 
a  servant  of  Satan  and  of  the  world,  an  alien  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel,  becomes  now  a  fellow  citizen  of  the 
saints  ?  The  convert  has  become  one  of  a  royal  priesthood ; 
let  him  have  his  investiture ;  he  has  become  the  heritor  of  a 
heavenly  throne  and  crown ;  let  him  be  publicly  and  suita¬ 
bly  endowed  with  his  new  dignities.  j . 

Accordingly,  the  author  of  our  faith  has  provided  a  rite, 
which  most  appropriately  symbolizes  the  commencement  of 
the  new  life.i  This  initiatory  rite  is  baptism. 

1  The  theory  and  normal  idea  of  the  rite,  would  require  that  its  administra* 
tion  should  be  coincident  in  time  with  the  occurrence  of  the  moral  cMnge  which 
it  symbolizes ;  and  in  default  of  this,  that  the  two  should  be  separated  by  as 
brief  an  interval  as  possible. 
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iWith  this  view  ofi  baptism  agrees  'its  history  antecedent 
to  its  adoption  among  the  Christian  ordinances.  The  bap¬ 
tism  of  proselytes,  and  that  practised  by  the  Essenes  (both, 
no  doubt,  growing  out  of  the  lustrations  prescribed  by  the 
Mosaic  ritual),  were  clearly  initiatory  in  their  import.  The 
former  signalized  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  latter 
marked  the  initiation  of  the  neophyte  into  a  life  of  freedom 
from  the  grossness  of  sensual  and  worldly  pursuits,  a  life  of 
spiritual  purity.  The  baptism  of  John,  suggested  by  these 
preexisting  customs,  bore  even  more  plainly  the  same  im¬ 
press.  In  neither  of  these  cases  was  the  rite  consecratory. 
If.  it  was,  to  whom  did  it  consecrate  the  subjects  ?  John 
baptized,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  “  into  reforma¬ 
tion,”  ek  fierdvoiav.  The  subjects  of  the  rite  signified  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  open  sins,  the  soldier  of  his  violence, 
and  the  publican  of  his  extortion,  and  professed  their  reno¬ 
vation  of  life.  Accordingly  he  exhorted  them  to  bring  forth 
fruits  correspondent  to  the  reformation  which  they  had  pro¬ 
fessed.  John  did  not  indeed  administer  Christian  baptism, 
but  it  was  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind,  that  the  rite  which 
he  performed  differed  from  that  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way.  It  symbolized  the  outward  cleansing  of  the  life  from 
gross,  sins,  as  with  water  only.  That  to  which  it  pointed, 
symbolized  the  more  thorough  and  radical  purification  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  should  effect,  as  by  the  all-pervading  energy 
of  fire. 

Such  being  the  general  import  of  baptism  antecedent  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  it  seems  impossible  that  a  radical  change 
should  have  been  made  in  its  significance,  at  its  introduc¬ 
tion  among  the  Christian  ordinances,  without  an  explicit 
and  unmistakable  statement  to  that  effect,  such  a  statement 
as  we  nowhere  find. 

The  baptism  which  John  administered  to  Christ  is,  in 
some  sense,  an  dira^  Xeyopevov,  and  can,  to  but  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  extent,  be  used  in  arguing  as  to  the  general  import  of 
the  rite.  It  comes  under  the  same  general  law  as  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  his  mother  (of  which,  in  strictness,  she  had  no 
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need),  and  his  own  circumcision  and  adherence  to  the  -vari¬ 
ous  ceremonies  of  the  ritual,  as  also  his  subjection  to  his 
parents  and  seniors.  All  these  formed  a  part  of  the  lot 
which  he  came  to  share.  They  were  among  the  lighter 
forms  of  his  humiliation,  as  his  liability  to  temptation,  his 
susceptibility  to  suffering,  and  his  endurance  of  death  were 
among  the  more  considerable. 

Yet,  though  incapable  of  being  brought  into  an  exact 
and  minute  accordance  with  the  normal  idea  of  baptism,  it 
is  not  without  a  general  and  substantial  likeness.  Nay,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exalted  type  of  that  which  baptism 
at  large  but  sets  forth  in  a  lower  degree.  It  celebrates  the 
commencement  of  his  life  as  Messiah  and  King.  “  The 
baptism  is  the  inauguration  of  the  Messiah,”  says  Olshausen. 
Neander  says :  “  While  the  import  of  the  rite  varied  with 
the  subjects  to  whom  it  was  administered,  there  was  at  bot¬ 
tom  a  substantial  element,  which  they  shared  in  common. 
In  both  it  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  course  of 
life ;  but  in  the  members  this  new  life  was  to  be  received 
from  without,  through  communications  from  on  high ;  while 
in  Christ  it  was  to  consist  of  a  gradual  unfolding  from  within ; 
in  the  former  it  was  to  be  receptive ;  in  the  latter,  pro¬ 
ductive.” 

The  same  view  of  the  import  of  this  rite  is  supported  by 
the  formula  contained  in  the  command,  on  which  we  base 
our  authority  to  administer  the  ordinance  :  “  baptizing  them, 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Various  interpretations  of  these  words  enfold 
each  something  of  their  meaning,  yet  fail  of  satisfying,  in 
full,  the  demands  of  the  passage.  No  doubt  there  is  here 
an  allusion  to  that  mysterious  union  with  each  person  in 
the  Trinity,  in  virtue  of  which  the  believer  is  “  in  God  the 
Father,”  “  in  Christ,”  as  the  branch  is  in  the  vine,  and  “  in 
the  Spirit.”  No  doubt  there  is  included  also  a  consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  Deity.  But  the  meaning  is  not  yet 
exhausted. 

The  name  of  God,  as  is  most  justly  remarked  in  the 
Article  on  “  Baptism  a  Consecratory  Rite,”  “  denotes  the 
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essence  of  God  in  its  objective,  rather  than  •  subjective  rela¬ 
tions;  as  manifesting  itself,  rather  than  remaining  in  its 
eternal  state.”  But  yet  more  allusion  is  made  here  to  the 
Deity,  not  as  simple  and  one  merely,  but  in  his  three-fold 
person  and  relation.  We  baptize  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  into  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  into  the  name 
of  the  Spirit,  for  the  repetition  of  the  article  makes  the  use 
of  the  word  “  name  ”  distributive.  Hence  we  baptize  into 
the  Deity,  considered  in  the  relation  and  office  which  each 
person  in  the  Trinity  severally  holds  to  us,  and  into  a  life  of 
conformity  to  these  relations  and  offices.  In  other  words, 
we  baptize  into  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  Father,  of  faith  in 
the  Son,  and  of  sanctification  by  the  Spirit. 

»  The  same  view  is  confirmed  when  we  regard  baptism  as 
the  symbol  of  purification.  In  conversion,  man  comes  into 
a  state  of  purity.  He  becomes  righteous  in  the  sight  of  the 
law.  He  is  regarded  and  treated  as  though  he  had  never 
sinned,  were  absolutely  innocent.  He  enters  also  a  state  of 
absolute  purity.  He  is  free  from  the  great  source  of  moral 
evil,  a  heart  estranged  from  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spirit  has  taken  his  abode  in  his  heart,  and  has  commenced 
a  work  which  will  result  in  his  complete  sanctification. 
“  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can¬ 
not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  On  these  words 
Calvin  remarks,  with  much  ingenuity  and  force  :  “  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  words  Spirit  and  water  to  mean  the  same  thing ; 
and  this  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  harsh  or  forced  illus¬ 
tration  ;  for  it  is  a  frequent  and  common  way  of  speaking 
in  Scripture,  when  the  Spirit  is  mentioned,  to  add  the  word 
water  or  jire^  expressing  his  power.  When  it  is  said  that 
Christ  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,  fire 
means  nothing  different  from  the  Spirit,  but  only  shows 
what  is  his  efficacy  in  us.  As  to  the  word  water  being 
placed  first,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  or  rather  this  mode 
of  statement  flows  more  naturally  than  the  other,  because 
the  metaphor  is  followed  by  a  plain  and  direct  statement,  as 
if  Christ  had  said  that  no  man  is  a  son  of  God  until  he  has 
been  renewed  by  water,  and  that  this  water  is  the  Spirit 
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who  cleanseth  us  anew.”  We  have  a  similar  use  of  xal  in 
Xit.  3:  5 ;  “He  saved  us  by  the  washing*  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Of  a  similar  import  is  Eph.  5:  25-6  :  “  Christ  loved  the 
church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  and  by  the  word.” 

Baptism  is  the  inaugural  rite  of  this  life  of  purity.  The 
words  addressed  to  Saul  corroborate  this  view  of  its  design : 
“  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.”  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  words  of  Peter:  “Baptism  (that  is,  the 
purification  which  it  celebrates)  doth  save  us,  not  the  put¬ 
ting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God ;  ”  not  the  outward  form,  but  the 
inward  purity,  both  legal  and  actual,  which  assures  us  of 
God’s  approval. 

Akin  to  the  topic  last  illustrated,  is  the  analogy  between 
the  deluge  and  the  rite  of  baptism.  “  The  like  figure  where- 
unto  even  baptism  doth  now  also  save  us,”  says  Peter.  The 
deluge  was  a  type  of  baptism.  The  human  race  had  be¬ 
come  irretrievably  vitiated.  Idolatry,  bloodshed,  and  lost, 
not  only  held  sway  over  the  hearts  of  men,  but  had  erected 
their  trophies  on  every  hill-top  and  in  every  grove.  The 
prevalent  moral  pollution  was  such  as  no  ordinary  lustration 
could  remedy.  Accordingly,  the  miraculous  power  of  God 
was  exerted  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  exigency. 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up.  The  bed 
of  the  sea  was  heaved  up,  and  (according  to  Hugh  Miller) 
the  land  itself  was  lowered  and  submerged  beneath  the  ris¬ 
ing  tide  ol  waters.  The  waves  rolled  over  the  offending 
land,  and  swept  away  its  guilty  inmates  and  the  traces  of 
their  obscene  idolatry.  Then,  after  the  deluge  had  purged 
the  earth  of  its  abominations,  God  raised  the  family  of 
Noah,  raised  them  as  it  were  from  the  dead,  and  made  them 
the  source  of  a  new  life  on  earth,  a  life  of  purity  and  holi¬ 
ness.  The  soul  of  man  contracts  a  degree  of  moral  defile¬ 
ment,  so  all-pervading,  that  it  is  ineradicable  by  any  ordinary 
and  natural  influence.  Accordingly,  the  power  of  God  is 
put  forth  in  an  exertion  of  his  miraculous  energy.  In  con- 
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version,  the  old  life  is  destroyed  and  the  traces  of  its  defiling 
influence  are  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  God.  In  symbolic 
reference  to  this  event,  the  waves  of  baptism  flow  over  and 
close  upon  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of  this  moral 
change.  His  nature  thus  purified  and  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  for  a  new  life,  the  believer  saved,  “  as  through  water,” 
commences  a  life  of  holiness  and  piety. 

Nor  would  the  teaching  of  the  passage  as  to  the  import 
of  baptism  be  changed,  if  we  regard  the  deluge  as  symbol¬ 
izing  the  destruction  of  the  old  and  sinful  world  in  the  soul 
of  man,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  world,  in  which 
holiness  is  predominant ;  and  if  we  see  baptism  typified  in 
the  ark,  which  was  the  point  of  transition  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new. 

The  language  of  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  10:  2 ;  “  And  were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,”  has  been 
thought  to  corroborate  the  view  that  baptism  is  consecratory. 
Such,  however,  is  not  its  legitimate  force.  The  allusion  is 
designed  to  warn  the  Corinthians  by  the  fate  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  who,  though  honored  with  sacraments  as  well  as  the 
church  of  later  days,  did  not  escape  punishment  for  their 
subsequent  ill-doing.  There  is  no  special  emphasis  upon 
“  unto  Moses.”  Those  words  merely  make  the  allusion 
definite,  by  specifying  the  occasion  of  the  event.  Calvin 
says :  “  They  were  baptized  in  Moses,  that  is,  under  the  min¬ 
istry  or  guidance  of  Moses  ;  for  I  take  the  particle  eh  to  be 
used  here,  instead  of  cV.”  In  accordance  with  this  view,  Cal¬ 
vin’s  version  reads  “  in  Mose  ;”  the  Vulgate,  “  in  Moyse,”  and 
Luther’s,  “  unter  Mose,”  while  many  German  translators 
unite  upon  “  in  Mose.” 

Upon  the  analogy  between  the  event  here  alluded  to  and 
Christian  baptism,  Calvin  says :  “  The  Lord  delivering  the 
Israelites  from  the  power  and  cruel  servitude  of  Pharaoh, 
made  a  way  for  them  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  drowned 
Pharaoh  himself,  -and  the  Egyptians,  their  enemies,  who 
pursued  and  almost  overtook  them.  In  this  manner,  in  bap¬ 
tism  he  promises  and  gives  us  a  sign,  to  assure  us  that  we  are 
extricated  and  delivered  by  his  power  from  the  captivity  of 
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Egypt,  that  is,  from  the  servitude  of  sin ;  that  our  Pharaoh, 
that  is,  the  devil,  is  drowned.”  “  In  the  cloud  there  was 
an  emblem  of  ablution  ;  for,  as  the  Lord  there  covered 
them  with  a  cloud,  affording  them  refreshment,  that  they 
might  not  faint  and  be  consumed  by  the  overpowering  heat 
of  the  sun  ;  so,  in  baptism,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
covered  and  protected  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  God,  which  is  indeed  an  intolerable  flame,  may  not 
fall  upon  us.”  “  Baptism  promises  us  the  submersion  of 
our  Pharaoh  and  the  mortification  of  sin.” 

The  analogy  which  Paul,  in  Rom.  6:  3,  4,  and  Col.  2:  12, 
has  established  between  baptism  and  the  death,  burial,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  confirms  the  same 
view.  We  observe,  here,  Christ  dead,  buried  and  risen. 
Here  is  Christ  dead,  no  longer  accessible  to  temptation,  no 
longer  sustained  by  mortal  nourishment,  no  longer  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  bodily  pain.  Being  thus  dead,  he  is  buried,  not  indeed  in 
a  graveyard,  the  abode  of  corruption  and  decay,  but  in  a  new 
tomb,  wherein  never  man  yet  was  laid ;  in  a  garden  redolent 
with  beauty,  where  each  flower  is  swinging  its  odorous  cen¬ 
ser  to  the  Son  of  God.  But  shortly  the  tomb  reopens,  and 
he  is  raised  by  the  glory  of  God  to  a  new  life.  He  lives, 
yet  he  is  just  as  insensible  to  the  world  and  its  temptations, 
just  as  little  in  need  of  its  nourishment,  as  little  affected  by 
its  injuries,  as  when  he  was  dead.  He  has  now  a  spiritual 
body,  a  glorified  body,  which  bears,  without  injury,  the 
ghastly  wounds  of  the  nails  and  the  spear,  the  same  body 
and  the  same  likeness,  in  which  he  afterward  entered  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  now  sits  on  the  mediatorial  throne. 

Similarly,  in  conversion,  man  dies  to  the  world,  to  sin,  to 
temptation.  The  world  vainly  offers  him  its  allurements  or 
seeks  to  af&ight  him  by  its  terrors.  In  vain  does  the  law 
utter  its  denunciations.  He  is  dead  to  that  wherein  he  was 
held.  Being  thus  dead,  he  is  buried ;  not  indeed  in  a  literal 
grave,  but  in  the  emblem  and  type  of  purity.  The  mystic 
grave  closes  upon  him ;  but  lo !  while  we  gaze,  the  grave 
reopens,  and  he  rises,  raised  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to 
walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life.  He  is  now  no  longer  of 
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the  world,  animated  by  its  spirit,  sustained  by  its' nourish* 
ment,' governed  by  its  motives,  pleased -by 'its  joys,’ or ‘ini- 
jured  by  the  pains  which  it  can 'inflict.  He  is  insensible  to 
all  these.  'He  'has  died  to  them.  'The  life  which  he  leadis 
now 'holds  the  same  relation  to  his  former  life  that  the  spir¬ 
itual  body  of  Christ  did  to  his  former  body.  He  leads  *^a 
life' of  purity,  of  holiness,  a  life  of  which  his  state  in  Heaven 
will  be  but  the  continuation  and  the  development,  a  life  of 
which  his  baptism  marked  the  initiation.'  '  " 

-  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  that  there  is  a  most  marked 
harmony  between  this  view  of  the  import  of  baptism  and 
the  mode 'in  which  j  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  the 
rite  was  administered  ‘  in  the' apostolic  age  of  the  church. 
In  the  Article  already^referred  to,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
testimony  of  Neander  and  Bunsen,  that  immersion  was'tbe' 
apostolic  mode  of  baptism/*  Calvin  says :  “  The  word  bap^ 
tize  signifies  to  immerse,  and  it  is  certain  that  immersion^ 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church.”  Conybeare  and- 
Howsen,  on  Rom.  6:  3, 4,  say :  “  This  passage  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood,  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primitive  bap¬ 
tism  was  by  immersion.”  We  are  warranted  in  expecting 
an  analogy  between  the  “  invisible  grace  ”  and  its  “  visible 
sign.”  Unless  there  be  such  a  harmony,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  either  our  conception  of  the  import  of  the  rite,  or  our 
view  of  its  form,  is  erroneous.  But  if  we  find  them  har¬ 
monizing,  then  the  two,  the -form  and  the  import  of  the  rite, 
confirm  and  illustrate  each  other*  There  seems  no  special 
appropriateness  in  the  apostolic  mode  of  baptism,  if  conse¬ 
cration  was  the  leading  idea  of  the  rite.  There  seems  a 
beautiful  significance,  if  it  be  a  rite  of  inauguration. 

The  above  view  of  baptism  might  be  still  further  illus¬ 
trated  and  confirmed  at  great  length.  It  is  believed  that  a 
full  examination  of  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  the  rite 
would  establish  the  fact  that,  while,  in  no  instance,  is  conse¬ 
cration  unmistakably  put  forward  as  its  leading  idea,  every 
passage,  when  rightly  viewed,  presents  baptism  as  initiatory. 
Extended  citations  might  also  be  made,  in  support  of  the 
view  here  advanced,  from  authorities  entitled  to  high  regard. 
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But  already  the  Article  has  exceeded  the  limits  which  it  was 
designed  to  occupy.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  cite, 
in  support  of  this  view,  a  name,  than  which  no  higher  unin-^ 
spired  authority  can  be  urged,  —  the  name  of  Calvin. 
“  Baptism  is  a  sign  of  initiation ;  ”  “  it  is  proposed  to  us  by 
our  Lord,  first,  as  a  symbol  and  token  of  our  purification  ” ; 
second,!  “it  shows  us  our  mortification  in  Christ  and  our 
new  life  in  him ;  ”  third,  “  it  affords  us  the  certain  testimony, 
that  we  are  not  only  engrafted  into  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  but  are  so  united  as  to  be  partakers  of  all  his 
benefits.” 

If  the  view  taken  in  the  above  remarks  is  just,  it  renders 
needless  any  enquiries  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  this  rite. 
The  question  is  already  answered.  Can  we  with  propriety 
baptize  any  save  those  who  are  now  capable  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  entrance  upon  the  Christian  life,  those  who  are  believed 
to  have  entered  upon  the  new  life,  of  which  baptism  is  the 
inauguration  ? 


ARTICLE  IV. 

HOMERIC  IDEAS  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  A  FUTURE  LI^E.’ 

BY  JOHN  PROtTDPIT,  D.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  GREEK  LITERATURE  IN  RUTGERS 

COLLEGE. 

Homer  once  more  Such  was  the  title  which  Goethe 
prefixed  to  a  short  lucubration  on  the  great  poet,  implying 

1  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  von  ^vx'fl  «nd  ^to\ov  der  Ilias  und  Odyssie,  als  Bei- 
trag  zu  der  Homerischen  Psychologic.  Von  Dr.  K.  H.  W.  Voelcker,  Giessen. 
1825. 

On  the  Signification  of  and  elScaXov  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  By  Dr 
K.  H.  W.  Voelcke*.  Giessen,  1825.  Translated  from  the  German  by  C.  P. 
Mason,  B.  A.  ((^assical  Museum,  Yol.  II.),  1845. 

Die  Homerische  Theologie  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  dargestellt  von  Carl 
Friedrich  Naegelsbach,  Professor  am  K.  B.  Gymnasium  zu  Niirnberg.  Niimberg 
im  Verlage  von  Johann  Adam  Hein.  1840. 

3  Homer  noch  einmal,  Sammt.  Werk.  Vol.  XXVL  p.  356. 
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an  apology  for  troubling  the  world  any  further  on  so  old  a 
topic.  But  the  world  has  not  done  with  Homer  yet.  Like 
his  old  hero-rambler,  he  is  TroXur/ooTro?,  and  will  turn  up  in 
new  aspects,  so  long  as  past  and  future  are  common  factors 
in  the  problem  of  history  and  humanity.  Or,  to  use  a  little 
of  his  own  freedom  in  changing  figures,  that  ocean  which 
washes  the  shores  of  “  all  human  knowledges out  of  which 
•were  exhaled  and  into  it  flowed  again,  as  the  old  critics  af¬ 
firmed,  all  the  fountains,  streams,  and  rivers  of  Greek  song, 
eloquence,  and  arV  has  depths  not  yet  explored,  in  which 
slumber  undiscovered  pearls,  which  men  will  be  still  diving 
after,  so  long  as  intellectual  pearls  hold  a  price  in  the  world’s 
•market.  Homer  was  the  fontal  genius  of  Greece  ;  and  the 
niore  her  later  literature  is  studied,  the  more  earnestly  will 
Homer  be  explored  in  search  of  the  prima  materies  of  her 
language  and  her  marvellously  rich  and  varied  intellectual 
manifestations.  He.  has  a  profound  moral  and  philosophic 
interest,  too,  for  those  who  delight  in  studying  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  and  opinions.  This  tendency  grows  stronger 
daily.  Everything  is  now  studied  comparatively  ;  —  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  thus  revealing  the  force  of  that  inward  law  which 
impels  it  to  complete,  to  harmonize,  and  reduce  to  unity  the 
multifarious  products  of  its  activity.  And  what  would  the 
•comparative  study  of  antiquity  be  without  Homer  ?  His 
myths  are  the  staple  of  its  poets  ;  his  ideas,  the  germs  of  its 
philosophical  systems ;  his- verses,  the  metrical  norms  of  its 
prosodians ;  his  phrases,  the  ground- work  of  its  syntax  ;  his 
stories,  the  starting-point  of  its  history;  his  beauties,  the 
never-failing  theme  of  its  critics.  We  have  not  had  the 
last  of  him  yet,  therefore.  So  long  as  the  admirable  splen¬ 
dor  and  variety  of  his  poetry  shall  stimulate  criticism,  and 
the  wide  range  of  his  genius  and  knowledge  furnish  new 
material  for  antiquarian  and  philosophic  research  and  com¬ 
parison,  so  long  we  shall  continue  to  have  Homer  once  more. 

The  latest  German  philosophy  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  Homeric  speculation.  And  here  is  an  entirely  new  phase 
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of  the  long-waged  “  conlroversy.”  Sceptical  criticism  has 
grown  tired  of  debating  the  personality  of  Homer,  and  has 
now  gone  to  work  to  blot  from  his  immortal  verse  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  soul’s  immortality  and  to  prove  him  a  mere  ma¬ 
terialist,  who  looked  upon  the  whole  conscious  existence  of 
man  as  included  within  the  present  life.  Of  all  the  Home¬ 
ric  heresies  with  which  Germany  has  teemed  since  the  days 
of  Wolf,  this  is  the  boldest  departure  irom  all  ancient  be¬ 
lief,  and  the  most  abhorrent  to  those  feelings  of  veneration 
and  love  with  which  all  true  scholars  have  regarded  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  song  for  nearly  thirty  centuries.  It  is,  however,  the 
theory  of  the  works  before  us.  “  When  a  man  departs  from 
life,”  says  Dr.  Voelcker,  “  the  yfrox?},  according  to  the  Home¬ 
ric  belief,  leaves  the  body,  and  this  continues  to  exist 
in  Hades.  The  word  however^  in  Homer,  signifies  only 
the  breath  and  the  life;  never,  as  in  the  language  of  later  times, 
the  spirit  or  soul.^  ...  We  arrive  at  this  result,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  belief  of  the  Homeric  age,  it  is  not  the  souLor 
spirit  which  continues  to  exist  after  death. . . .  Homer  no¬ 
where  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  mind  as  something  sepa¬ 
rate  or  separable  from  the  body.^  Nowhere  is  the  idea  of 
spirit  conceived  more  independently  than  that  of  life  itself. 
So  corporeal  indeed  is  the  mind,  that  the  dead  in  Hades  are 
said  to  be  destitute  of  mental  faculties. .  . .  The  mental  fac¬ 
ulties  appear  only  as  properties  and  powers  of  the  whole 
man,  which  live  so  long  as  the  body  lives,  and  in  death  leave 
it  and  cease  to  exist. . .  It  is  the  '^vxv  therefore,  and  not  the 
soul,  which  continues  to  exist. . .  It  alone  has  gone,  and  it 
alone,  therefore,  can  be  in  Hades ;  it  is  the  origin  of  life,  it 
will  therefore  continue  to  live  and  last.*  (Er  ist  der  Grand 
des  Lebens,  er  wird  also  auch  fortleben  und  fortdauern.”) 

What  is  this  yjrvxv,  which  “  continues  to  exist,”  which 
“will  continue  to  live  and  last?”  Dr.  Voelcker  has  abun- 

1  Das  Wort  bedeutet  bei  Homer  nur  den  Athem  und  das  Leben,  nie- 
mals  .  . .  den  Geist  oder  die  Seele. 

2  Homer  kennt  den  Geist  nirgends  als  ctwas  Selbstandiges  und  als  solches 
dem  Korper  entgegengesetztes,  das  von  ihm  getrennt  oder  trennbar  fortlebte. 

’  Pages  45 — 47.  (Our  figures  refer  to  ^be  English  translation.) 
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dantly  informed  us  what  it  is  not.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  not 
■the  soul,”  “not  the  Bpirit,”i  not  “the  mental  faculties,”  (for 
these,  says  Dr.  V.,  “  in  death  cease  to  exist  ” ) ;  ^  it  is  “  des¬ 
titute  of  everything  corporeal ;  2  and  yet  it  “  goes  into  Ha¬ 
des  ;”  it  “continues  to  exist,”  to  “live  and  last;”  “it  is  a 
prolongation  of  life ;  —  on  that  point  there  is  no  doubt.” 
What  kind  of  “  existence,”  still  more  of  “  lifef  is  that  which 
•includes  neither  soul,  spirit,  nor  mental  faculties,  and  is  des¬ 
titute  of  t  everything  corporeal  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  that 
^vyfj  which  “  will  continue  to  live  and  last,”  and  yet  is  not 
“  any  of  these  ?  ”  ! 

.  The  answer  is  hard,  but  Dr.  Voelcker  undertakes  it. 
“  The  word  according  to  its  derivation  from  is 

primarily  the  breath,  the  air,  which  we  exhale  and  inhale ; 
and  this  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  significations  of  the 
word  in  the  language  of  Momer.  But  as  the  breath  is  one 
visible  condition  of  life^  which,  with  the  second  principle  of 
life  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  the  blood, 
has  its  seat  in  the  breast,  the  word  came  to  signify,  more 
ordinarily,  the  life.,  without  however  altogether  giving  up  the 
secondary  meaning  of  breath. . .  The  with  which,  in  the 
upper  world,  we  have  become  acquainted  under  the  forms  of 
air  and  life,  meets  us  in  Hades ;  and  it  must  be  the  same, 
for  it  is  said  to  go  into  Hades.” 

“  In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to  conceive  the  continued 
existence  of  this  psyche  ?  ”  3  We  await  the  disclosure  with 
profound  interest.  “  The  word  el'StoXoi/,”  continues  Dr.  V., 
“  conducts  us  to  the  right  explanation  ;  a  word  which,  with 
reference  to  this  point  has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected, 
and  yet  makes  everything  clear.  Formed  from  etSo),  eiBo/iaif 
it  comprehends  the  three  significations  of  eiBopai,  bein^ 
seen.,  seeming.,  and  resemblance  or  similarity. 4  Dr.  V.  cites 
the  ecScoXov  of  Iphthime  which  Athene  presented  to  Penel¬ 
ope  in  a  dream  (Od.  4.  795  sqq.),  and  that  of  .^neas  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  by  Apollo  (II. 

*  Ihr  seyn  hiirt  auf  mit  der  Existenz  des  Korpers. 

*  Die  (die  Todte)  sind  also  ohne  alles  Korperlische. 

*  Wie  ist  die  Art  der  Fortdauer  jener  Psyche  za  denken.  *  pp.  47,  48. 
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5.' 449-51).  No  one  will  dispute  the  sense  which 'Ihfi  V;  'at- 
'taches  to  elSeoXov.!  -  r  >  .  i’  ti  •'  ,.  /  (i  ^vj;-  .  t-'idi 
>  If  it  be  true,”  he  continues,  <‘that  ef&BXoi»' contains rihe 
explanation  of  ”i  {which,  by  the  wayyfDr.  V.  ihas  not 
yet  j  proved,  nor  even '  attempted  do  prove,  but  i  from :  which 
mere  assumption  he  proceeds  quietly  to  deduce  his  whole 
theory  of  the  Homeric  psychology),  “  the 'above  three  charac¬ 
teristics  ”  (i  e.  erscheinung,  schembild,  ebenbild)  “  must  also 
belong  to  the  y^v^aL  of  the  dead.  :  And  such  in  reality  is  the 
case,  and  they  denote  precisely  the  nature 'of  them.  *  They 
are  apparitions  .t  .  only  phantoms  and  deceptive  appearaiices^ 
although  in  all  respects  completely  like  the  original.”  ^  'i  !  “ 

:  0  “  The  nature  of  the  eiBcoka  is  still  more  precisely  defined  by 
the  ideas  of  air  and  life,  which,  in  accordance  with  its  ety- 
molt^y,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  •  word'  •  •  The 

airy  nature  of  these  beings  . .  admits  of  further  confirmation 
by  (Homeric  passages.  The  usage  handed  down  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  of  explaining  etSoXoi/  by  ve^Xy  would  of  itself  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  I  attest  that  these  forms  were  composed  of  air. .  .  The 
airy  nature  of  .these  beings  is  denoted  by  several  epithets. 
They  are  called  dicypiot,  ’>  veuvayv  d/JsvTjva  Kdprjva,  etc.  The 
immaterial  nature  of  these  forms  is  further  confirmed- by  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  devoid  of  sense;  and  conscious¬ 
ness  till  they  have  drunk  blood. . .  .  With  the  blood,  con¬ 
sciousness  returns.”  *  ;  .1,'-  If  I  li 

/“To  the  shade  of  Teiresias  alone,  as  a  mark  of  special  fa¬ 
vor,  is  it  granted  to  retain  his  understanding ;  ..all  the  rest 
are  destitute  of  it.”  ®  i  +:i  :  m.  i  :  fi  .i  ./ 

“  From  file  idea  of  eXBwXov,  as  exhibited-  above,  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows  that  the  dead  took  with’ them,  into  Hades,  the 
external  form  and  figure  of  the  once  real  man  whom  they 
represented.  This  is  completely  confirmed.”;  Dr.  V.  appeals 
to  the  appearance  of  Patroclus,  in  a  dream,  to  Achilles  {D. 
23,  65  sqq.).. . .  “  It  is  always  the  exact  copy  of  the  real  man, 
and  that  too  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Their 
mental  state  is,  in  like  manner,  transplanted  beneath  r  the 
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earth.  ■  <  <  'All  ^  in*  that  *  region  are  i  represented,  -  by  Homi^,  at ' 
having  remained  the  same.” '  .  »  t  »ldi' 

-'Such  is  Dr.'  Voelcker’s  theory  of  the  Homeric  psychology. 
The  positive  attributes  of  the are  breath,  air,  life,  soon** 
tinned,  perpetual  life  (“  it  will  continue  .to dive  andilast  ” 
it  has  “  external  form  and  figure,”  and  “  is  always  the  exact 
copy  of  the  once  real  man ;  ”  even  “  the  mental  state  is 
transplanted  beneath  the  earth.”  ^  ^  « 

Negatively  viewed,  the  Homeric  ylrv^v  is  “  not  the  soul,” 
“  not  the  spirit ;  ”  “  it  is  destitute  of  understanding,”  “  desti¬ 
tute  of  mental  faculties,”  “  immaterial,”  “  destitute  of  every^ 
thing  corporeal ? ”  ,  /  i  <11  i-  >/ 

7! If  these  ‘^vxa>i  are  “  destitute  of  everything  corporeaVn 
how  can  they  have  “  externaLform  and  figure.?  ”  These  are- 
attributes  of  body  and  of  body  only.  How  can  they drink  i 
blood  ”  or  thirst  for  it  ?  If  they  are  “  destitute  of  under¬ 
standing  ”  and  “  mental  faculties,”  how  can  their  “  mental' 
state  ”  be  ‘“  transplanted  beneath  the  earth  ?  ”  Can  there 'be 
such  a  thing  as  mode  without  substance  ?  —  “  mental  state 
without  “  mental  faculties  ?  ”•  If  they  are  “  destitute  of  un¬ 
derstanding”  and  “  mental  fiiculties,”  how  is  it  1  that  with 
the  (drinking  of)  “blood  consciousness  returns?”  Re-, 
turns  to  what  ?  To  that  which  is  “  destitute  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  mental  faculties !  ”  An  attribute,  again,  without  a 
subject.  A  psyche  which  is  “  destitute  of  everything  corpo¬ 
real,”  bears  “external  form  and- figure,”  thirsts  foriblood  and 
drinks  it,  and  thus  exhibits  corporeal  quality^  appetite^  and 
capacity  !  A  psyche  which  is  “  destitute  of  ^understanding 
and  mental  faculties,”  carries  <  along  with  it  its  »“  mental 
state  beneath  ithe  earth,”  and  experiences  a  return  of  con¬ 
sciousness  with  the  drinkingiof  blood.  A  psyche  which  is 
neitherisoul  nor  spirit,  which;  is  destitute  of  mental  facul¬ 
ties  ”  and  “  of  everything  corporeal,”  “  continues  to  exist,  to 
live  and  last ;”  it  even  “  ascends  out  of  Hades  and  shows  it¬ 
self  ”  to  a  friend  still  in  the  flesh  —  acts  which  involve  voli¬ 
tion  andiof  course  consciousness,  and  imply  the  possession 

‘  pp.  52,  63. 
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of;  such  iproperties.>aS  ( were  1  necessary  to  make  it  appreh«i*» 
sible  to  sense!  ^ ' vir  i.'  -»jjt  ;ui;ivun 

Surely  Dr.  Voelcker  ia  setting  up  pins  for  the  mere' pleas¬ 
ure  of,  rolling  them  >  down,  or  'demolishing  ( speculative 'Saod^ 
towers  of  his  own  building,;  .)  Urw  ti  *•  i  mmI  !nrr];)()Tj<  j  .bonnii 
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or  he  is  diverting  himself  by  poising  the  critical  'scales  with” 
Q^egensaetzen  so  nicely  adjusted  as  ' to  ‘  neutralize  each' 
other !  No  such  thing.  Dr.  Voelcker  is  gravely  proposing^ 
a' psychological  theory  in' order  “  to ’bring  more  prominently 
into  notice,  and  define  with  greater  precision,  some*  points 
in  the  Homeric' psychology  respecting 'which,  the  opinions 
adopted  in  the  commentaries,  and  the  writings'  relating  to 
this  subject,” ’he  says,'  “  appeared  to  me  either' incorrect' or 
vague’ and  indeterminate — to  correct,  as  he  afterwards 
tells  us,  the  “  indistinct  or  false  conceptions  ”  which  “  have 
been  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  Homeric  shades  in  Hades.” 
fJ  'One  avenue  only  seems  to  offer  itself  out  of  this*  wilder^ 
ness  of  absurdities.  Was  the  of 'Homer  a  purely  sub*' 

jective  thing  ?  —  a  mere  impression  on  the  *  senses  or  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  beholder  whether  sleeping  Or  waking  ?  No. 
Dr.  V.  does  not  so  conceive  of  it.  These  continue 

to  exist  after  death ;  ”  they  “  ascend  out  of  Hades  and  show 
themselves  to  Odysseus  or  manifest  ihemsehes  in' dreams, 'as 
Patroclus  to  Achilles;  they  continue  to  live  and  last;  there 
is"  a  prolongation  of  life  ;  —  on  that  point  there  is  no  doubt.” 
•'Sis  Homer,  then,  or  Dr.  Voelcker,'  the  poet  or  the  critic,' 
chargeable  with  flat  and  ridiculous  contradictions?'  We 
shall  see  presently.  If  the  Homeric  psychology  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  such  a  mass  of  incompatible  ideas,  it  would  not 
have  been  worthy  of  the  criticism  of  sane  men.  ’  Such 
mockery  of  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  never  have 
survived  the  age  in  which  it  was -uttered,  nor  have -been  lis- 


1  U.  15,  362  seq. 
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tened^to  .with  patience* then.  Much -lees' could  it  have  taken 
and  keptithat  profound  hold  on  the  popular  mind  of  all  the 
branches  of  the;  Greek  race,  which  caused  itito  be  cherished 
in  the  general  memory  of  men  for  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
least  of  all  could  r  it,  after  being  reduced  to  a- written  form) 
have  .so  pervaded  and  moulded  the  whole  education,  phi* 
losophy;  and  literature  of  the  most  acute, and  cultivated  race 
of  antiquity,  and  held  its  undisputed  place  in  all  later  forms 
of  1  civilization,  as  the  greatest  work  of  human  genius.  The 
Homeric  i  poetry- was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the royal 
achievement  ”  ^  of  human  intellect ;  by  the  Romans  its  au¬ 
thor  was  adjudged  (for  his  personality  was  not  yet  doubted) 
“  in  omni  genere  eloquentiae  facile  princeps,”  and  the  title 
of  poeta  sovrano  was  accorded  to  him  by  the  Middle  Ages. 
This,  kingly  title  and  sway,  so  widely  acknowledged  and 
long  perpetuated,  seems  quite  irreconcilable  with  such  de¬ 
graded,  confused,  and  utterly  material  ideas  of  the  soul  as 
Dr.  V.  has  assigned  to  him  - —  a  psychology  which  would  re¬ 
duce  man  to  the  mere  pulvis  et  umbra  of  Epicureism. 

Nor  is  the  theory  a  mere  personal  eccentricity  of  Dr.  Voel- 
cker.  It  is  held  at  this  hour  by  many,  probably  by  most,  of  the 
eminent  Greek  scholars  of  Germany.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a 
psychological  application  of  the  philosophy  now  dominant  in 
Germany.  That  philosophy  was  first  applied  to  history  by 
Herder.  His  theory  may  be  stated,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
inithe  words  of  Bunsen.^  “Herder  is  the  founder  of  the 
philosophy  of  history  .  .  Man,  according  to  him,  evolves  rea¬ 
son,  humanity,  religion  organically,  in  consequence  of  the 
faculties  divinely  united  in  his  mind.”  This  theory  of  his¬ 
torical  development  demands  that  everything  come  out  in 
due  form  and  order.  It  will  not  consent  to  any  premature 
“  evolutions,”  in  the  onward  march  of  “  reason,  humanity, 
religion.”  Homer  lived  quite  too  early  to  have  any  spiritual 
ideas  of.  the  soul,  any  distinct  conception  of.  a  future  life. 
One  might  as  well  expect  to  find  ripe  apjdes  in;  April* as 


1  'hXr^Srt  ffcuriKuelw  wpiypia  ri  'Ofi^pov 
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spiritual  ideas  in  Anno  Mundi  3000.  As  well  might  we  af¬ 
firm  that  CaBsar  plunged  into  the  Rubicon  before  he  crossed 
the  Po,  as  that  humanity  “  evolved  ”  such  ideas  at  that  early 
stadium  of  its  progress.  Dr.  V.  distinctly  announces  the  cue 
which  suggested  his  theory,  as  follows  :  “  if  we  consider  how 
far  acquaintance  with,  and  reflection  on,  the  nature  of  mind 
had  been  developed^  such  a  result  will  not  be  unexpected.^ 
Certainly  not.  No  “  result  will  be  unexpected,”  if  we 
first  adopt  a  theory  which  requires  that  ideas  were  unfolded 
in  a  certain  form  and  order,  and  then  apply  it  to  facts  and 
history,  with  a  determination  to  overbear  or  reject  all  coni- 
flicting  testimony ;  if,  in  other  words,  we  make  philosophy 
the  dictator  of  history,  instead  of  its  exponent  and  inter-t 
preter.  “  Reflection,”  adds  Dr.  V.,  “  then  had  not  advanced 
so  far  as  to  conceive  the  soul  existing  independently  after 
death.”  That  is  the  very  question  at  issue.  And  it  is  to  be 
decided,  not  by  applying  the  dictum  of  Herder,  but  byi  a 
fair  and  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  Homeric  poetry. 

Nitzsch,  Nagelsbach,  and  K.  O.  Muller  have  taken  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  ground  on  this  subject  with  Voelcker. 
Nitzsch  entitles  this  treatise  “  an  accurate  investigation '  of 
the  nature  and  state  of  the  departed  in  the  Homeric  under¬ 
world.”  Nagelsbach  pronounces  it  a  “  sehr  verdienstliche 
Abhandlung  ;”3  and  his  own  theory  of  the  Homeric  psy¬ 
chology  in  its  relation  to  life  and  death  is,  shortly,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  The  proper  individual  man,  the  true  ego  of  the  man, 
is  the  body.  The  corporeal  principle  of  the  intellectual  life 
is  the  <f>p€V€<i]  feeling,  thought,  and  will  have  their  seat 
there.  The  spiritual  principle  of  the  same  inward  life  is  the 
^u/1.09;  the  fore-named  intellectual  functions  are  seated  as 
well  in  the  as  in  the  (f>pev€^.  The  two  higher  powers 

of  the  soul  (hauptseelenkriifte),  pevo<i  and  1/0O9,  have  their 
seat  in  the  as  well  as  in  the  <f>pev€<i.  The  is  the 

animal  soul ;  the  ^vp,6<;  is  its  spiritual  correlate,  the  spiritual 
soul ;  the  <f>pa/e9  are  the  only  bearers  of  the  spiritual  nature 
(die  alleinigen  Trager  des  Geistes).  “  In  death,  the  <f>p€V€<i 


*  Eine  genaae  nntersuchung.  —  Nitzsch,  Vol.  111.  p.  188. 
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go  to  the  ground ;  and  thus  not  only  the  body  of  man  is  dead, 
but  his  spirit  is  dead  also.*^ . .  “  As  the  whole  spiritual  life 
rests  upon  the  ^peve<i^  when  these  are  no  more,  mind^  feelings 
thought,  unit,  are  no  more.  These  are  lo8t(demoli8hed, ruined) 
in  death,  either  extinguished  by  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile, 
or  no  longer  vivified  byi  the  and  thus  the  spirit  of 

man  is  dead;  nothing  is  left  of  him,  strangely  enough” 
(strangely  enough,  verily),  “but  the  animal  life;  for  the 
^nd  that  alone,  rests  not  in  the  ^peve^ ;  that  alone, 
therefore,  can  go  into  Hades.” ' 

‘The  “animal  soul”  survives,  the  “  spiritual  soul”  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  fire  of  the  funeral  pile  demolishes  spirit,  feeling, 
thought,  and  will ;  the  animal  life  bears  its  force  uninjured! 
Sonderbar  genug ! 

K.  O.  Muller  seems  fully  to  adopt  this  theory  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  ylraxai  of  Homer  “  destitute  of  understanding 
and  will.” 

One  feature  of  the  theory  must  be  borne  in  mind.  “  The 
dead  are  capable,”  says  Nagelsbach,  “  of  momentary  re-ani¬ 
mation.  The  (ftpepe^i  can,  indeed,  return  no  more.  Another 
corporeal  organ  is  therefore  formed,  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
newly-recovered  consciousness  —  the  blood.  ...  As  the  life 
of  the  mortally  wounded  streams  out  with  the  blood,  so  with 
the  blood  it  comes  back  again  to  the  and,  with  the 

life,  consciousness,  speech,  and  all  human  sensibility.”  ^ 
“  With  the  blood,”  says  Voucher  (i.  e.  when  drunk  by  the 
cf.  Od.  11.  35  seq.  and  passim),  “  consciousness 
returns.” 

We  have  thought  it  right  that  a  theory  propounded  by 
such  eminent  names  should  be  stated  connectedly.  It  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  same  philosophy  of  history  and  the 

‘  So  beraht  denn  alles  geistige  Leben  auf  den  (ppfyts.  Wenn  diese  nicht  sind, 
ist  auch  kein  Gcist,  kein  Gefiihl,  kein  Denken,  kein  Wille.  Gehn  also  diese  ver- 
loren  im  Tode,  dnrch  das  Fener  des  Scheitcrhaafens  Oder  nicht  mehr  animalisch 
belebt  durch  die  so  ist  von  Menschen  der  Gcist  geatorben :  Nichts  ist 

von  ihm  ubrig  als,  sonderbar  genng,  das  animalische  Leben ;  denn  die  ylivxfi, 
nnd  nur  diese,  ruht  nicht  in  den  <pp4vts ;  nnr  diese  kann  somit  in  den  Hades 
gehn.  — p.  341. 

»  pp.  342,  343. 
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same  method  of  criticism  must  make  materialists  of  Job, 
Moses,  and  David.  If  “  reflection  had  not  then  advanced  so 
far  as  to  conceive  the  soul  existing  independently  after 
death,”  of  course  it  had  not  some  four  or  five  centuries  ear¬ 
lier.  The  death  shade  of  this  philosophy  falls  alike  on  all 
the  early  remains  and  records  of  the  race.  “  Man  ”  had  not 
yet  “  evolved  reason,  humanity,  or  religion  f  so  far  as  to 
catch  a  glimpse  or  form  a  conception  of  his  own  immortal¬ 
ity.  Inspiration,  it  will  be  recollected,  passes  with  the  phi¬ 
losophers  of  this  school  for  a  psychological  impossibility, 

A  theory  which  includes  such  manifest  contradictions 
might  safely  be  left  to  dissolve  and  explode  itself.  Butt  a 
glance  at  the  arguments  adduced  in  its  support,  may  show 
how  indomitable  Homer  proves  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
sceptics,  and  how  weak  and  puerile  the  reasonings  which 
able  and  learned  men  are  forced  to  resort  to  in  order  to 
make  out  a  theory  which  is  as  contrary  to  plain  history  and 
sound  criticism  as  it  is  to  Christian  faith ;  it  may  possibly 
serve,  too,  to  moderate  somewhat  the  over-ardent  admira¬ 
tion  of  German  criticism  and  German  philosophy,  which 
just  now  leads  so  many  to  drink  at  the  streams  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  fountains. 

“  The  word  according  to  its  derivation  from 

is  primarily  the  breath,  the  air  which  we  exhale  and  inhale^ 
and  this  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  significations  of  the 
word  in  Homer.  But . . .  the  word  came  to  signify,  more  or¬ 
dinarily,  the  life,  without  however  altogether  giving  up  the 
secondary  meaning  of  breath.  The  latter  meaning  is  pre¬ 
served  in  those  passages  where  it  is  said  of  the  ^Irt^xv  lhat  it 
escaped  from  the  ep/co?  ^irrcov.”  Such  is  the  first  argument 
Dr.  V.  cites  in  support  of  the  assertion,  that  “  the  belief  in  a 
future  existence  then  rested  on  material  notions,  and  had 
been  formed  and  fashioned  entirely  out  of  rude  inferences 
from  sensible  impressions.”  It  is  mere  common-place,  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  passages  which  we  have  italicised,  and  they  (if 
taken  in  the  restricted  sense  which  alone  gives  them  any 
force  in  the  argument)  simply  beg  the  question.  If  the 
derivation  of  psychological  terms  from  words  bearing  origi- 
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nally  a  material  sense,  is  proof  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life 
“  rests  on  material  notions  ”  and  “  sensible  impressions,”  all 
language,  even  in  its  most  scientific  and  spiritual  form, 
gives  evidence  of  materialistic  ideas.  The  Hebrew  0*'“' ,  the 
Greek  Trvevfia,  the  Latin  animus^  anima  (from  a/o  and  the 
Sanscrit  an)  and  spiritus  (from  the  Sanscrit  sptB),  ex  vi  ety- 
miy  denote  simply  breath,  wind.  Even  the  Greek  i/ot)?,  the 
pure  intellect  (from  vio>  to  move  and  the  Sanscrit  ni  or  nai 
-with  the  same  meaning),  “  rested,”  in  this  respect,  “  on  a 
material  notion,”  and  “  was  fashioned  out  of  sensible  im¬ 
pressions.”  These  words,  denoting  the  most  subtle,  power¬ 
ful,  and  widely-diffused  of  material  things,  were  used  also  to 
signify  mind,  life,  immaterial  energy.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  they  first  bore  a  material  sense ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it ;  nor  can  it,  of  course,  be  refuted.  It  is  possible  that 
men  began  to  think  and  speak  of  mind  as  soon  as  they  did 
of  matter.  The  first  use  of  n'li  in  written  discourse  happens 
to  be  in  its  highest  and  most  purely  spiritual  sense,  to  de¬ 
note  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  it  just  afterwards  occurs  denot¬ 
ing  that  Spirit  ^  in  his  influence  on  the  mind  of  man.  And 
‘'^vxn  first  occurs  signifying  the  “  mighty  souls  ”  ^  which 
“  the  wrath  of  Achilles  sent  to  the  invisible  world.”  And 
whatever  Dr.  V.  may  think  of  them,  we  fully  believe  and 
hope  to  show,  that  these  “  mighty  souls  ”  were  souls,  and  not 
the  “  airy,”  “  unconscious,”  “  immaterial,”  and  yet  quite  cor¬ 
poreal,  “  beings,”  which  “  are  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.” 
r  Whether,  however,  the  material  and  spiritual  senses  of  these 
words  (and  among  them  were  transitions  in  their  his¬ 

tory  and  use,  or  merely  different  aspects  or  applications,  in 
which  they  were  always  used,  '>^vx^  undoubtedly  bears  the 
three  senses  of  breath,  life,  soul.  But  when  Dr.  Voelcker  says 
that  the  meaning  of  breath  “  is  preserved  in  those  passages 
where  it  is  said  of  the  'y^vx^^  that  it  has  escaped  the  epKos 
ohovTojvf  he  contents  himself  with  asserting  what  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  prove  —  and  what  the  Homeric  usage 
makes  it  impossible  to  prove. 


'  Gen.  1,  2.  coll.  6,  3. 
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»hl«  The  twordl  fiSeoXov,”  J says  >Dr.  V.,  “-conducts  us-tolthe 
Itrue  explanation  of  y/rv^Tj. .  and  synony¬ 
mous,' cwr  rather  elf&o\w!  is* thef  explanation  of  An 

extraordinary' assertion  truly  the  fallacy  of  which  is  ex-  ■ 
posed  by )  a  single  passage  of'  Homer.  •  Odysseus,  deepK 
touched  on  learning  from  his  mother,  in  Hades,  that  sorrow 
for  him  had*  caused ‘her  death,  “  longed  earnestly  to  embrace 
the  soul  of  his  dead  mother.”  '  “  Thrice,”  he  says,  “  I  rushed 
forward,  for  my  heart  prompted  me  to  embrace, -but  thrice 
she  escaped  from  my  arms,  like  to  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 
'Keener  anguish  then  arose  in  my  heart,  and  I  thus- ad- 
^dressedher:  *  ‘  '  *■-  " 

M^Tcp  Ti  vu  ft  ov  fitfivcis  cXeciv fiefiatoTa,  -.-  {f 

,  ^  *0^pa  Kol  elv^’Ai'Sao,  cf}!\ai  X^P^  fSaXovre,  ^ 

*Afi<t>OT€pu)  KpvepoLO  T€TapTra>p.c(TSa  yooio  ; 

*  *H  TL  p.01  eiSwAov  to8*  ayavtj  Htpa-t^oviLa 

'  '  ^  "Qrpvv,  o<j>p*  eri  poAXov  68vp6p.€vos  crTeva^^i^o} ; 

’’fis  i<f)dp,r)V  •  Tj  S’  avTLK  dp-ii^ero  TroTVta  prjrqp  *  '  ' 

'  ■  ft(H,  t€Kvov  Ipov,  TTfpl  TrdvTtDV  Kapftopc  <f}uyr(hv, 

'■  I  OvTi  ffc  Ileporc^oveia,  Aios  Svydrrfp,  dTra<fitcrK€t,  i  - 

'  >  ’AXX’  avryj  StKT/  iarl  /Sporwv,  ore  k€v  re  ^avciXTir*  ,  / 

«'  Ov  yap.  In  trdpKa^  re  Kai  oorea  tves  Ip^ouo’iJ'.^  i . 

Finding  that  the  of  his  mother  yielded  nothing  sub¬ 
stantial  to  his  embrace,  he  exclaims :  “  Is  this  some  etSwXov, 
which  awful  Persephone  has  sent  to  me  only  to  aggravate 
my  sorrow  ?  ”  ,  His  mother  replies  :  “  My  unhappy  son ! 
Persephone,  daughter  of  Zeus,  by  no  means  thus  deludes  thee 
{ovT  i  ere  dir  aff>  L<r  K  €  i)  ]  but  this  is  the  state  of  mortals  af¬ 
ter  death.  They  have  no  longer  fiesh  and  bones.^^  This  explains 
why  he  could  not  embrace  her.  .  StiU  she  assures  him  it  was 
the  reasoning  and  loving  soul  of  his  mother  which  held  all 
this  communion  with  him,  and  not  a  mere  <f>apraaia  acapa- 
T09  ^  —  an  ei'ScdXopJ*  To  have  sent  an  etScoXou  instead  of  a 
y/rvxVf  Aptikleia  admits  would  have  been  to  dupe  and  delude 

*  Od.  11,  209  seq. 

*  Nitzsch,  citing  Mich.  Apost.  Plov.  III.  82,  thas  defines :  tan  Se  etSwAov, 
ffKiwSts  6fioiapa  ii  (pcan-curia  adfuiTos  ofpoetSris  re  ffKia.  Od.  11,  212 — 214. 
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him;  but.  she  calms  and  qojnforts,  him  by  tellingy Mm  that 
his  inability  to  embrace,, her  arose  from  thpiahseacejof, fi^sh 
and  bones^  and  that  it  was  a  real,^vx»/»  aad  wt  ;^t;all  (otltT^) 
an  etSwXoi/,  which  was  before  him.  And  yet  Dr.  Voelcker, 
echoed  by  Nitzsch  and  Nagelsbach,  pronounce  eiBcoXov  and 
synonyvious  !  The  very  thing  which  Homer  tells  usj  if 
substituted,  for  a  would  have  been  a.  sham,  a  trick,  and 
a.  delusion,  Dr.  Voelcker  triumphantly  affirnas,  conducts  us 
to, .the  right  explanation  a  sort  of  “  explanation”  which, 
if  applied  to  the  only  other  instance!  in  which  aira^laKoy^  is 
used  by,  Homer, >  would  lead  us  to  the  extraordinary  conclu¬ 
sion  that  a  disguised  adulterer  is  a  “  synonyme  ”  for-  a 
true  husband;  since  Homer  there  expresses  the i relation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  characters  by  the  same  word,  which  here 
denotes  that  ,of  an  eXBmkov  to  a 

well  pleased  with  this  “  e:jyjlanation,”  that  he  is  disposed  to 
appropriate  the  whole  merit  of  the  discovery  to  ’  himself ; 
“ eXBoykovf  he  says,  —  “a  word  which,  with  reference  to  this 
point,  has  hitherjto  been  entirely  neglected^  ,aud.  yet  makes 
everything  clear P  t  k,v. ’ t. 

EtB(i)\ov,ihen,  was  used  simply  in  the  way  of  comparison, 
to  denote  the  physically  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  ^jrvxai. 
And  so  of  the  other  similes,  ov€Lpo<i,  w?  aKcd,  yvre  Ka7rv6<;, 
dkifi  ei/ceXo?,  by  which  the  poet  simply  presents  the  departed 
soul  as  destitute  of  material  substcince  and  physical  force, 
but  which  these  writers  produce  as  evidence  that  they  were 
“destitute  of  mental  f acuities f  as  they' do  also  the  epithets 
uK^pLOi,  dpevTjva  ndpriva,  a<l>paBee<i  vcKpoi,  which  Dr.  V.  cites 
as  proof  of  “  the  airy  nature  of  these  beings,”  but  which 
Homer  *  plainly  uses  as  negations  ^of  physical  qualities,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  dead  were  destitute  of  bodily  nqp,  pevo<;,  and 
^pkve<i  (these  terms  being  used  of  the  living  man,  both  in  a 
physical  and  mental  sense).  They  are  so  interpreted  by  ^u- 
stathius.2  To  understand  them  as  these  i^nriters  have  done, 
is  a  plain  violation’  of  the  simplest  laws  of  tropical  lan- 

‘  Jin  the  coll,  form  cnraipiiv,  Od.'  23,  216  coll.  217.  Crnsius  defioea  thus :  iiatd- 
(p.l<TKa>,  betriiijen,  tdiischen,  hintergehen. 

a  On  Od.  11.  212, 13. 
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grtfege^  1  by-.ijvMc’h  ^  Shak^peate  ‘  mtlsf  staiid  ^  ’cori-victed  of  ‘  as^ 
serting'that  the  human'  sdtir  was  ' nothing  but  air,  since  he 
makes' MarceltUS’prortofunce ’the  ghost  of  Hamlet  *  ' '  ’  ’ 

>  <  -itl  /  '"ii/  .mil!  tioi'xl  >,j;  1*  111  ■/  j 

- - “  os  mV  invulnerable.”.  -  i 

.Dili;  ill (  ■  »ii; n* !  m!  '  '  .  ■>  .  '  '  ■  ait 


By  such' criticism,  metaphors  become  Strict  definitions.'  ><'In 
the.saorcd  writers,  “sa  shadow,” '‘^  a'flower;”‘“  awain  show,” 
instead!  of .  being i  illustmtions  of  i  the  transitoriness '  of  our 
earthly  life*  tin  loerfain  ' aspects, )  must  1 'be  regarded'  as  s^o-i 
right i explanations,”  ‘‘making  ererything  clear,” 'as 
to; the  nature  and  substance  of  man 7 > and  Isaiah Und  Peter 
may ■  be"  oitedi  asv‘^  confirmation  strong,”  that' the  sole  com¬ 
ponent  and  material  of  (humanity  is  '^'^gra&sP  •  i  ■;  tr  u 

n  The ) distinction  tbetween  Teiresias ■'and 'the  other  dead 
(which 'they  also  cite  as 'an ’argument)',  jcertainly^  presents  n,* 
graver. difficulty.!  Kirke  t sends  Odysseus  and  his  compan-i 
ionsto  Hades,  t/<))-il)  -hii  .o  i  =  mu  >  ■  •.  1  >.  j.p-? 

^lilj  itl  ©J/jSdttou  Tct/sco-tao,  ^ 

i  Vu  Su  f't  t  M^rrtos  dAaovy^ov  rc  lju.7reSoi  ‘  1 

Tw  KOLL  TcSvrjCyri  voov  Trope  Il€pcr€<^oma,  ''  ,i''  ' 

fi(  >  I  f  i:‘{;:  i< Or<p ‘TTCTwJo'.^ai  *  'Toi  Si  (TMtaii  dttnravtrtyj  < *  I 

Strabo,  Lucian  (cited  by  Hr.  Saniuel  Clarke),  anil  Eustathi- 
us  2  considered  the  peculiarity  of  Teiresias  to  consist  in  the 
gijt  of  prophecy.  But  this  does  not  seem  fully  to  satisfy  the 
language  of  the  poet.  The  expression  ^peve^i  epirehot,  would 
seem  to  denote  the  retention  of  some  physical  vitality  and 
substance;  for  ^pei/e?,"atonce  a  bodily  organ  and  mental fac-^ 
ultieSj  is  nowhere  else  predicated  of  the  dead.^  But  voov  ttcttvo- 
<T*^ai  forbids  this  restriction.  Interpreted  by  itself,  the  pas¬ 
sage  would  certainly  convey  the  idea  that  Teiresias  alone  re- 
retained  his  intelligence  in  the  other  world.  But  when  ^we 
find  the. other  souls  talking  quite  as  coherently,  and  some 
of  them  quite  as  wisely  as  Teiresias,  we  perceive  that  the 

)ii  'ij  t'  r  *>'*  .  '  ‘”"1  -’‘.V*'’  '  .  ,1.' 

poef  must  have  meant  something  else  than  mere  intelli¬ 
gence,  or ‘else  that  he  here  inadvertently  used  words  the 
strict  arid  separate  construction  of  which  would  make  this 


1  Od.  10.  492  seq. 


3  On  Od.  10.  495. 
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^^ss^ge ^solitary .c^eptipn  1^0  his , general  system.^ 
not  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  easy  remcfly  of’  suppbs* 
ing^an  interpolation  or  ^corruption,  though  i,t  is  lar  from  im¬ 
probable.  ^  ThiSjis.one  of j  the  passages  which  Pi^to,sa^^  |ie 
jqpuld  have  wishjsd  to  blot  from  the  Homeric  poetr^,^  a  plain  , 
proof  .that,  he  .considered  it  libt  in  the  spirif  of.thaf  poetry. 

, The, usage  jhandedjdown  in  the  language  of  explmnin^ 
eiBwXov  by  ve<f)€\r)  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  Attest  that 
these  forms  were  composed  of  air,  even  if  expressions  in 
Homer  himselfi  did  not  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  point.” 
^Dr.  Voelcker  is  put  to  a  desperate  shift  for  an  argument. 
Homer  cortipares  a'  disembodied' soul  to  an  ctBtSXou. 

Voil-  wn,s,  some  centuries  after,  “  explained  by  w^Xiy'^^'in  the 
Helen  of  Euripides^ and  the  Pythia  ofiPindar.'  This,iDfii!'y. 
denominates  “  a  usasre,^’  “  a  usage  handed  down  in  the  Ian- 
guage  ;  ”  and  he  says  it  wpuld,  of  itself^  be  sufficient  to  at¬ 
test  that  these  forms”  (i.  e,,the  Homeric  souls),  cpt/f- 

posed  of  air^even  if  expressions  in  Homer, did  not  ,suffi- 
.oLently  demonstrate  the, point  I  ”  W, hither  would  such  criti¬ 
cism  lead  us  ?  Not  only  are  Hpmer’s,  own.^mto  ,  to  be  ip- 
.ceived  as  synonymes, \h\ki  the  gravest, theories  about  him, are 
jto  be  “  attested”  by  the  metaphors  of  poets  who,  lived  ^ye 
hundred  years  after  him  ?  2  With  much  better  color  of  rea¬ 
son  might  I Dr.'.Yoelcker,  have  cited  the  ridiculous  71M0- 
tsophemes  which  Antis thenes  rand  Chrysippus,  spun  out.t^f 
, his  necrology V  -  '1-'  ..  i  ,i/;iyi 

Mil  ‘vWhen  - Achilles  desired  to  embrace  the  form  of  Patrp- 
clus,  which  had  appeared  to  him  out  of  the  lower  .world,,  it 
sunkdnto  the  earth,  like  smoke.”  Thus  Dr.  Voelcker,  has 
i translated  »,'<  ..k  -.i-Mt  .i.j  i  ■ -.i  >1  l  ir  iif 

■>  I. II  Kp.ra  ;(i^oPos  ^t€  icairvos  >  m-  {{j 

O^eno’-I}  .  »  .(  h>'|  V't,  .  I  f;  .V  ti  J  W'liill  liiiil 


Rep  111.  beg.'  ^  ^  i  iik-.  d 

Aod  obsertc  how  Dr.  V.  annotatos'on  his  own  text;  In, thesis  paesage9-'jpf 
Duripidf^  indeed,  rfSwAoi/  »©  lon^  derwtes  cm  airy  imaye;  but  that  i^  ,canx  neverthe¬ 
less  1)e  called  shews  of  what  kind  We  are  to  Suppose  t!ie  Homeric  eidohi  to  he. 

'since  the  expression  j/6<?>6'A7}  was  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  Irihgunge!"  ]i'.  49 
-(E.  T.)  nbte.  Thus  his  note'demoHshes'**  tho  Airy  fabric”  of  hie  own  •♦i^Bion” 
and  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.”  —  - 


*7 
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“*a  further  corifirm^  thinks,  of  “  the  airy  nature' 6i 

thebe’ heings.”  Was  then  the  soul  of  man,  according  to  Hb- 
merl  *  composed  o'f  ”  atV,  cloud.)  or  smoke  ?  '  For  in  the  theoty 
of  thr.  yoelcker,  “  each  seems  either.”  'But  let  us  try  this 
con^ruction^  of  a  simile  elsewhere.  Horner  has  used  sur¬ 
prisingly  sirhilar  language  'in  describing  and  illustrating  thb 

;  iOVrjJ.iV.°(  "i;-  1!  ,  mili  x*  '  •  a  IxU  •*  * 

movements  of  divine  persons.  Thetis,  coming  to  the  inter- 

lUll!  !■'  ‘lit’  •U')f>UU(-  j  i  .!  ■  ;1  ,  •  ,i  il'  ■,  Aj-.M'. 

View  with  her  son,  ' 

m  )  :[  11-1/  I  .Ilf;  i- ,  i  >i '  i ; ,  .  ' 

tfi  !  TToXl^  dA.09,  7IVT  6fl 

t!J  H;1  M!;!-  Jii  ,  Hj-  )i)  J,  ,  -  /  .id 

wie /conclude,  then,|,that,she  jWas  an, “airy  beingi” 
.‘,‘t  jCQnipo^ed ,  of  ”  ( “  fog^^’u  a  “  niere  phantpra,”  a  “  deceptive 
appearances”  ‘f  -destitute  of,  mental  faculties  ?  ”  ,  Athene  ^ ^  j 


•SV»S  U\  .  \\\  V.''V  iV  ,  A  .f  X  ^  /  i:  o 

—  opv  IS  <»>S  avoTrata  oievraTO. 

-if  -.'I  .'A  .  y.  I  1  .  •:  I  -  >11  !)11 


I  iU  •/(  '1!'  'i» 


'Does  this  indicate  what  she  was  “  composed  of  ?  ”  Or  was 
the  expression  in  each  case,  whether  used  of  a  god  or  a  hu- 
ih'an  soul,  a  meTe'similitudo  ex  levitate  et  celeritate?  By  Dr. 
'Voeicker’s  critical  process,  Aias*  must  *  at  once,  have  been 
“composed  of”  masbn-work  and  brute  matter  and  nature; 
for  Homer  has,  on  different  occasions,  likened  him  to  'a 
~touoer\)  a’ Ho/r,  and  an  05S.- 

-V.'  «  Among  the  expressions  in' the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,”  says 
"Dri  *  Voelcker,  “  for  the  animating  and  spiritual  principle  in 
man,  the  most  important  are  ^rop,  arif^os,  KpaSiy  and  <f>peve^. 
They  denote  different  localities  of  the  vital  powers- in  the 
body ;  ahd^  as  in  'all  languages,  for  reasons  easy  to  be  under- 
dtbod;  usage  mostly  unites  the  animating  ^  and  the  spiritual 
in  the  same  expression,  they  comprehend  the  mental  part  in 
their  signification  ;  but  being  organs  of  the  body  which  are 
annihilated  with  it,  they  cannot  pass  into  Hades.” 

It  can  hardly  be  that  Dr.  Vbelcker  intended  fhis  as  an  ar- 
i  gument  forhis  materialistic  theory  of  Homer.  ’HVop,  KpaBiTj, 
and  ^^pev€s  undoubtedly  signify  (like  the  reins  in  Hebrew, 
(,|he  brain  in  English,  and.the,  in  aU  languages)  at  once 
bodily  organs  and  mental  or  spiritual  faculties.  “  They  can- 
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not  pass  into  Hades.”  OftOouarsetnot.'.  This*  impossibility 
is! common  to  Homer iwithr all*  writers  andr  allilanguagcfe) 
The  laws: of  speech  and  of  thought  would* not  allow* it  toibe 
said'of  a  dead  man  that  his  breast^  reim^  he arti,iOX>  brain  had 
departed  '  to  ithe ;  invisible  i  world.  These  >  termS'  ( jF^p®esenrtj 
spiritual  . faculties  r  in ithei  case  of  the.  living) man j  but  not  of 
the  I  dead;  because  the  very  ground  of  the  metaphor  .lies  ihr 
the  intimate  connection  supposed  tof  exists  between*  oertaJual 
mental  faculties  and  bodily  organs,  and  is  >  lost  when  that 
connection  ceases  in  death.' 1  -‘jiiil'*!)  fitf.lM  .-.(ioi tct-Mtiinifri 
.jfBut  why. does  Dr.  V.  pronounce  these  “  the.wos/  important 
expressions  (for  \ the  lanimating y and i: spiritual'  1  principle rin 
man  ?  ”  ;  Probably 'they  enjoy  this  distinction  ini  hisi  soaley 
because  they  are  borrowed  from  the  body^  and  their  spiritual 
sense jis  supposed  to  be*  onlyi  secondary);  i  thus  deriving  from; 
bisi  classification  a  little  aid  to  his  theory  of  the  materialistic! 
and  mortal  nature  of  the !  souL  -i  Few  readers  of  jHomer  will 
agree  iwhh‘  Dr.jV.,  that  these!  .eup<^i^6ka  are  ;^the  mOst  imi-l 
pbrtant”  Homeric  terms  for  the  miSnd  and  ^ts*  operations. 
Xiif^os^  in  Homer,  never 'signifies  “the  animating  and)  spir¬ 
itual' principle”  at  all.  'It  isisimply  a- bodily  seat ^ot  locality 
of  the  . mind  ( or  I  feelings,  nothing  more.i  ^op,i;wo? 

e  v  l  (mf^ea-ac  are  of  constant  occuimnce,  but  never 
as  itself  an  “lexpression  for  the  animating  fiand  'Spirituali 
principle.^  -  i  vl  )‘'v'»l  nr  -  ''<1  .  a^v''  'S  oTr\S 

'IThe  remaining),  terras  on  which  the  (Homeric  psychology! 
turns  cardinally  are  1*009,  •'and  pevo^.  As  these  writers 

have  decreed  !the  extinction*  of  the  i^i>/Lto9v  they  can 'afford  to- 
exalt  it  at  the  expanse  of  the  yjrvxV’  Nagelsbach  (as.we  havO 
seen)  makes  it  “  the  correlate ito  the  animal 

sbul,  If  he  is  right, (it  is  the  spiritual \ soul  which 

iwompts  a' man  to  drink- ‘•(irietv  ores It  iij 
the,  spiritual  soul  which  finds  satisfaction  in  a  hearty  dinner 
(0^4, V po<;  eSevero  Bai^b^  eiar}';).^  It  is  the  spirUufid  spul 


^  Nagelsbach  defines  it  more  correctly.  St^^os  ist  lediglich  dass  aoSsorHohe' 
BehaWiiiss  dfet  Seelenkrafte'.^pj8.39,  n.  So  Damm.  and ‘Crusius.  .InltlieisiVgii- 
lar.  It  fs  only  tlie /Hatcr/aZ ftreasf.  .  .II  "  .[(  T  -  '  il 

•■5  n.  '4.  263.  •'!  '  •'  .^;l  .<-1  468.  TTi  .I'.ii  .11 
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wiiich  animates  (Iambs, *ioxeni,^  >h6iises,“'stagsj'^  and  swine: 

0r  rather,  the  term  which  often!  ;denotes  ithese  andumany 
other  purely  animal)  ideas !  and  I  functions,  *is  the  distinctive 
and  pre-eminent  Homeric  word  to  express  thel^^  incorporeal^ 
the  soul-principie  of  (the  spiritual  life!”iii  Such  'absurdiand 
impossible  psycholoigical  ideas  would  this  theory  fasten  upbp 
the  greatestiof  poets,  i  The  truth  is,  one  of  the  “  most 

important  and  general  psychological  »worda(  of  Horner^  de-' 
notes  the  vital  energy, P  ,  and  all  its )  conceivable  f  forms  t  and 
manifestations.  Plato  defines  it’\from  Ats  derivaMon^  '^^  ih^ 
fush^  oiUJloWi'or  boilir^  'Up  of  the  (According  tothJm, 

therefore)! it  differs  fi‘omt'^up^»;ia3ia((part  from(the  whole,i'aii 
attribute  or  operatiodit  from  I  its  Bubjeot.  1 1  This  wifli  be  found 
generally  to  (Square  with  the  Homeric  usages /:  In  (mere  ani*^ 
malS)  it  is  mere  a3liimal!life.>  )‘In  many  tooj  it  is>ft^!or  any  of 
its  ehergieBiforlfaculties,  whCther  ilowerlor  (higher)  whether 
sein«ual(or!spirit«al;(:‘)It  is'the  mind,*  the  seat  of  thought,®  the’ 
heart)  theiseiat  of  the  affections,®  ofanger,'®  of  pity,‘Mof  hope,?* 
ofi  sensual'love,^®  of  gladness.'*^  In  fact)>there -is  nd  sort  of  viw 
tab  fimotion)  imip(U;lse,  or  manifestation^' firom  the! lowest  ani^ 
mail  longing  (to  thc»'highest;  and- purest!  mental  i  or  > 'spiritual 
operation' wbichds  not  performed!  by  the  iHoraerie  It 

oan'\often 'be' rendered 'by  the  English  spirit^  and  is  only  iiife- 
ri((W  to  in  comprehensiveness.  K  Its  departure. is  death  i 
airo  h'  cTTraro  ^vp6<i,  describes  the  death  of  a  horse  and  of  ( a; 
bird)  just' as  d’trorrveiojv  does  that  ofra_hero.  (Death  is 

^popcd(Tr7jfit^'life~destroper.’i  \  NofKi  in  Homer)  aslelsewhere, is' 
“  the  thinking  and  reflecting  faculty,” '  and  is  so  defined  by  Dr*i 
Voelfcker.'J  Mem  is  force,  energy:  li'isdhQ  ' projectile  force* 
of  a'speat  )^'ithe  elemental iovee  of  fire  ,^6. (the  material  force 
of  livers  and 'of  winds  the  u/ijwta/i  force  of  ih  horse;'®  and 
the  donibiued  •  and  moroi  folxje  of.  a  hero,'®  which  isf 

'rr  rTTC-ir' — r;  ''if  n  "T — r,.' -f  ]■,,<  -!  m'  ;  d-i //  H ! T 

’  II.  .3..  234.  2  II  1^,  704.  8  II.  16.  463.  ,  *  Od.  10.  16.3, 

’  Qv/Libs  iLirh  rris  ^itreas  Ka\  feVeas  r^s  eX®‘  ''’"‘'TO  rb  vvofia.  Crat.  419. 

SlaW>..)ii  il  3-1  >.  .r  .  /  ( 

.?i.lbll.4U.  H..9*482.  .(I  ,>■  ...  .‘"  .H..16.616.  .  ??  II.  24. 467..  - 

12  II.  15,  701.  '3  j|  14,  3,6.  >4  u„7.  189.  H.  I3.  444. 

‘8  II.  23.  177..PcU  .  [ "  ’JI.  12. 18.  coll.  .*).  524.  II.  23.  524.  ^  I1..5.  beg,  . 
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exTiibited  in  iitV  highest  foriti  when'  his 'sa^city, '"valor, ‘ahii 
strength  are  exalted  by  a  special  inspiration  (e/ATrt/eufft?)  'firdrii 
God.  This  word  figures  largely  in  the  apioTeiai  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  Homeric  heroes.  '  / ,  «o 

Dr.  Voelcker  thus  proceeds  to.  kill  off  these/  remaining 
faculties  of  the  Homeric  soul.  “  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  ”  {^v/j,6<i,  v6of,  and  “are  never  said/  tO  g-o  into 

Hades”  The  assertion  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Voelcker.  Homer  distinctly  expresses  'the 
idea  of  death  by  the  passing  of.  the  ^vp6<;  into  Hades  :  ' 

■  L  M'  ^'li  ■'  f'  I  >ii;  uiTi! 

b‘  :i@v/tdv  Slito  /tieX^KtSOvai  8«/i*ov  TAiSor  €i<ro),^  l-iin 

-‘'1'  ‘  ■  'I’l  ••  ,[  M  -  Mif  7({ 

and  predicates  both  and  of  those  who  areidn 

Hades.  These,  however,  are  rare  instances.  iWe  do  not  re*, 
member  any  other.  For  their '  rare  occurrence,  there  is  art 
obvious  and  sufficient  reason.  The  departed  man  — man 
spoken  of  as  surviving  death  and  existirtg  in  another  state, 
is  not  denominated  by  any  one  of  his  vital  functions,  how* 
ever  important,  but  by  that  which  expresses  his  wholelincort 
poreal  personality,  ^vxv'.  As  little  would  the  nature  of  lan»* 
guage,  or  the  apprehensions  we  form  of  the  condition  of  the 
departed,  permit  us  now  to  say  of  a  dead  man,  that  hism«<3^ 
will^  or  understanding’  had  taken 'its  flight  to ‘the  invisible 
world.  To  express  this  conception,  we  occasionally  use  the 
word  spirit,  but  generally  soul;  and  so  does' Homer;  '  Once 
he  has  used  to  denote'  humanity  as  it ‘passes  through 

and  survives  the  change  of  death ;  In  ‘  alb  other  cases,  as 
nearly  as  we  remember, 

'  In  the’  mere  act  of  departing,  it  is  used ‘in  common  with 
^vfxo^,  aiG)v\  etc.  But 'as  ^gone  and  disembodied,  thait 

which  survives  of  humanity  is  (with  this  one  exception)  ont- 
ly  called  Achilles  thus  discourses ’of  its  "final  and 

irrevocable  departure  '  \  ^  n  <[ 

’AvSpo?  Sc  TToXiv  iXSeiv,  ovre  Xr^urTy,  '  '  ' '  ' 

cXcT^,  cTTci  op  Kev  ducu/rcTat  epKOS  d8dvT0)V.  /' ' ' 

.  '  -  I  *  ‘  :tii  '  1  . 


/;(,  11  .I" 


1  II.  7.  131.  2  Od.  11.  39.  and  561.  »  Od.  11.  561.  <  11.  9.  408  seq. 


Apd>ntiklemj(h^ving|  herpelf  pa^ed  ttequgh  it)  ,‘huS|,<?e- 
scribes  the  process  and  consequence  of  dying  :  i  ,  ‘ 

T“  “  ronr  uj^iii  j;  7(  '•> ‘t-rn  niv'rffrt^ 


-o/**--  hIj  io  'tr  •Savu)o‘«'''  ^  '"'O 

Ov  yap  m  (rdpKa^  t€  koX  oorca  Tvcs  lp(ou<nv,*'^  .  !  1  !tn 

^niffinifi^XX^  YS^/u.€iJ’t«  ^/»s  /cpariepoJ^  ’/A'Ij'd?  at^dp.erou>  '^  *  *  f  .^‘  1 
lllflf  tfp&ta  Xllry  Ajevk’  oaTta 

oi'>v  B’  “q^*  dy€ipo^i  dTroVTOfii&rq  TrcTTorqiTai.  ”  /  >f[f 


oif*  "to  Inoi!'  la'-ioillii'-?  j;  'i!‘*-Ti  i'i  -f  !:■  ■tf')'". •;  -  ,\\ 

3f^T|iejwl^ple  qtu^stion,  then,}Of  thq  (Homeric  isoul  and  post-j 
mortal  state  iturqs  upon  this-  point What  is  the  ,whici| 
“  passes  from  the  lips  ”  with  the  last  breath,  “  flies  away,” 
and  “  leaves  ibe  flesh  and 'white:  bone%”3noilonger  animated 
by  the  “  nervous  energy  ”  and  “  motive  force  ”  ^  to  be  de¬ 
composed  or '^demolished  by*  the  powerful  fOTce  of  glowing 
fime,”'and‘wl4^n  it  has  once  gone,) can  never  be  brought  batk 
b^f.  force^iUox  r^imn'Of^cJioi^e,?  areithe  nature  ,  and 

attributes. lOf  [this  Is.  it,  as,  Nagelabach  assures  us, 

something.^^bewustloa,”  “  wesenlos,”  possessing  ‘‘  kein  Geist, 
kein{Gefuhl,tkein  Henke,  kein  Wille” — ^som  everything ^  in 
fact,  ibut  a  sort  of  shadowy  visibility  and  immaterial  ani- 
mality,--^*^  withtrespeot  to  physical^exiatence  unapprehensi- 
ble  and  <  ttWgrofpaWe,®  land  with  respect  ,tpj  (Spiritual  state 
doomed  to{  unconsciousness  ,?*•”  -r—  or,  .  as  Hr. ,  Voelcker  de^- 
scribes  I  it, neither  soul  nor  spiriti^)  “  destitute  of  mental  fac¬ 
ulties,”  “  destitute^  of  everything  corporeal ;  ”  —  was  the- Ho¬ 
meric  thus  a!  “  being  without  any  of  the  attributes  of 
^et«g*,'or  was  'it  the  soul  ofr  man,  the  whole  life  ofr.humanf- 
ity,  except  “.this  muddy  vesture  of  decay,”  which  it  puts  ofl' 
in  death?  ^ 

i'(i  That  lit  survives,  the  concessions  of  these  writers,  are  as 
full  as  we  vcould  desire.  “  It  outlasts  the  fire  of  the  funeral 
pale,’^'  sa)rs'  Nagelsbach.  It  continues  to  exist  after  death,” 
bays .Voeldser ; it  wilhcontinue  to  live, ^nd  lasL^’  i,“  Thejre 
is  a  prolongation  of  life^  —  on  that  point  there  is  no  doubt” 


*  Od.  11.  217  seq.  stm-.* 

—  Iva  ufif  rhy  iK'Tuv  vtvpmv  layvy  •  k'ikov  S*  riiv  rov  kUiv 
Swofiiv,  Kusi.  on  ud.  11.  212,  13.  ‘ 

®  JSichtTassbares'nicht  Greifbares  niehr.  pp  341,  2. 

.pL(.  ef't  .&  ii '  . II. i>o«  ■  >ifi  .-;r  :  5;0 - 
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Itsis  admitUd^  iMns<mi  all\handss^t^^  in  the\Ht)Dn&ri6  potif!y 
something  ofi^man  snrvims^deedh^  ^vnder  the  name  of 
which  is  indestructible*  and  immortal.  ^'JWhat  isiit  ?  ’ 

Hi  Let  us  escape  from)  tiresome  vetbal  analysis,  and'joih  onfe 
of  these  ^^xrgai*  in  ite  mystorioos  migration  to  “  that  nridiS'- 
covered  ocmntey  ^  which;  dies  beyond  ^death J '  TTie'  Homei^O 
necrology  is  so  ample  and  Circumstantial  ^as  toT'enable  us’tO 
observe  it  in  almost  eVery  conceivable  stage  of -its  existencd. 
Let  us,  then,  take'>our“stand  biesiderthe’expwing'  Patrbclti^i' 
Pierced  by'^three  woUndsj'he  has'shnk  'at  tlie^^eet- of  Hhe 
ulting  Hector.  ))The  faintness' of  death  ■''already 'palsies 
tonguC)  butithe  mind,‘‘so  far  ftom  sufFeting^anylobsciiratfd'ti^ 
or  weakness,  rises  to*  a*' strength  j  clearness,' and  dimity 'un¬ 
known  beforei '  I  He  'seei^  into  the  ’  fature." '  ^^He '  foretell^ 
Hector  (as  Hector  does  aftOrWards,^  under  the  ^satnef  circSiidh 
Stances,  to  Achilles)  his  owh'ddickly'approachin^  death,  ^aiid^ 
the  very  hand  which  is  to  inflict  it  id  “  ‘ 

iiiiu;  li>)  "t-j  >''■  ijlli;  /iJiHl  )t  lit );il.i)u:»  il  lil  Tj:{i  I 

,  Toi/ 8’  oXc,yo8pai/ «.wi/[  7fjPo<r€<^iy,jIIarpwc^€i9  isnreS,  (->1 
’'HSt;  vvvfEKTop,  /icyoA’ lvx<«fn;-,;j  .  -..i-!  1  .U  r 

-AXX  S'  •*  '  '  A  ‘/?*x‘x‘ 

AAAo  oc  Toi  €p€u),  (TV  o  €vi  <pp€(TL  poWco  OrqCTlVj 

Ov  St)v  ovS  avTOi  Bffpov  aXkd  toi  TfSTj  i\  '  'A^' 

Ay\L  7rapt(rr^K€v  ^dj/aros  KoX  pdipa  Kp&rdii^  ' 

Xepo-i  8ap.€VT  ’AxtX^os  6ip.vpx3iyoq  AwK^Sao.  i.mju-  i*-)’ 

The  impending  stroke  of.d^ath,  then,  under  which  the  phys¬ 
ical  energies  were  already  “  drooping,”  idid  not  impair,  but\ 
rather  exalted,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties.  Not 
such  a  prelude  as  might  be  expected  to  their  instoM  and  nt*: 
tex-^ annihilation.  ^  i-./  ■  I'iii  /i'l'  i  j1 

,  And  here  let  us  notice  i  ai  peculiarityi  (not  without  signifi-j^ 
cance)  in  the  Homeric, description^ of v death*.  ^  In  the;  act.  of; 


'if.  16.  843  scq.'  'The  reader  will  be 'reminded  of  the  dying  words  of  Hotspur 
(K.  Hen.  IV.  A«  5)':  ;  jh  /uisri  -:  -U  I  I'i  .'yu y  >!;)■>  itrj 

,  ,  i  I  i  ••  ;  ‘I  “O,  I-eoald  prophesy, ‘  '  u  -ix' 

But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 

I„u,  ,9“  •  =.1,  ...  -lie,  ,.,o. ‘ 

The  idea  that  the  soul,  in  the  moment  of  death,  has  an  insight  into  the  Aitard^j^ 
has  been  general  from  the  earliest  times.  Cf.  Plat.  Apol.  Soc.  near  the  enid!.  * 
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4yiagy  tbe life-principle,  by  whatever 
designated)' g*oeA  Of«^,an4  /or^^&8  the 'body  in) brutes 
as  well  as  iniinen.,[  But  in\tbe  former  case,  that  is  the  lastof 
iff.,,  ’yherejis  ^no'^hint  nflite  oontinaed  existence.  ^In  man 
oflly  tand  always,,  the  vital  principle/ outlasts  death;  »Wa8  it 
Opiy;  ,tbp!  animal  fyitaUtyithat^remained?//  Whyi  then  >  did  it 
auryiye  in  mere  animals  ?  )  lIomeaf  makes  the  possession 
of  .  intellect  i(i/w9)ihe  distinction  (as  j  l>r.r  Moelcker  admits) 
l^tween  aien,and  beasts^t  ,,  It  wasi  a  distinction,  which  even 
the  wand, of  Kixkej  could  not  demolish ;  for>  *»o,v9  ef»  4 
To  ,7rapo9j7r6p,even  in, those  whom  she  hadtransi- 
£9^njed,;2  a  plain,proof  ,thatthe  sinking,  from  athuman  to  a 
mere  animal|hat^ejWaaf  a.itransformation  which  the  intub. 
tively  delicate  disciiminatipn,jOfj Homer, [^ejected  as  mon-fl 
strous  and  impossible,, , ,  But  these  iWriters  have  icharged  hirti 
w;ith  SO,  gross  a, psycboipgic^l  blunder.  According  to,  them,  the 
stroke  of  death  is  more  pbwerfuljjthan  the,ptt/3&>9  of  Kirke. 
That  which  is  common  to  man  and  beasts  (die  animalische 
seele)  survives,  While  that  which-  is  peculiar  to  man  (vov<f) 
perishes  in  the  Homeric  death?  \ 

But  to  return  to  Patroclus':  .  ,  ,  . 

“fis  apa  fjLiv  dvovra  ti^x)s  Savdroto  roX-ui/ze*'  ,•  ■  ’ 

^  iK  p€^4uiv'Trcifiivrj‘'Ai8o>iS€ 

*Oi/  TTOTfiov  yooilxra,  Xarova  avBpoTTjm  koX 


-sThe  here'' escaping 'from  death\  flie^ ^ 

ftom.the  limbs,”  hnd  “takes  Hs 'way  towards  Hades,”  “c?e- 
jdoring- its  ht,^^  “the' manly  strength ‘'and  youthful  bloom**' 
w*hiohrit 'had  “)f0r8aken.’*'‘’'''''‘'K''  ‘'i'’ 


It  is  clearly  not  “  unconscious  ”  yet.  Recollection^  antici¬ 
pation^  compeoti&on  oi  the  past  and'fut«Ffe;'^Of**ot<>  for  lost  life 
mwi  happiness,  and  consciousness  oi  course,' ials  the  nexus  or 


rather  basis  of  all  these  operations,  are  affirmed  of  the  dis- 
emDodiea  this  terribly  magnificent  picture  of  a  soid 

on  its  flight  to  the  invisible  wotld.  That  “  large  discourse, 

_ ,  .  in. I  iio:>  7  n;;*/  of: 


^  Na^elsbach,  too,  calls  it  the  “  speciiisch  Unterscheid  zwischen  Mcaschen  und 

Thiereft.”  p.  338.h;i.i'iri  't.  inMiU'in:  ;i!  ,'n  tifj  i'  i  i.  fu  mI  T 

Od.  lOdl  Tt'jiT  .IcqA  .jxjI'I  .I’j  (c.tih/i'-  -di  i'i>) -  iui'o;  v  ii  •  >.;  >.t.  \ 


'?'?6  Homeric  of  the  Bout ^fid  ar^PiUur^'‘Lif6. 

looking  before  aruhafter^*  ■whiGfh^aire'' supposed ‘to  in<^ate 
the  “  capability  and  godlike  reason  ”  of^'toan,’iB‘i5^etii’h’‘fall 
force.  '  i-  /  •rjin  lif  I'j.'f  T  »/i  Jj  «>  /  .l(  (  ffi:ll 

The  -^vxn  of^  Ptttrocltts'  afterwards  “  ascends  out  Of  Ha¬ 
des,”  as  Dr.  Voelcker'expresses  it,  “>  shows’  itself  to*  AchillOsj^’ 
and* addresses  him  in  one  of' the  most  eloquent  passages* bf 
the  poem.i  We  can  only  insert  it 'in' scraps, 'but  to*  f^eP'itis 
full  forcej  one'rtiust'read *it  entire.'****  '  i  >v  'h  ii  i//  ** 

({III  !'i|  I  !•  ;n,\  'i(it  (ill  /  ,  (  //!:  i)'il  /;7/  ‘i/cit  fi-'dldi/tilt 

.Eu8«s,  awttp^e/tcio  Xc^a<rj^wo9  ' 

"  0k7rT€,^W;5TVtV«^i(n-a  .\''l\  <*  *>  ^/  1-  ''*«'*W*1> 

i{  ■  ■  uii* i  din  I  i  i:  1(1  lil'  iluv/  'iiKtli  ’ui. 

•  It  I  I  ’  ^  'via  1^)1  i  j!  'xi  l»hti)7/ 

.  .  Ov  fi€v  yap  4(1)01  yc  <piA(t)v  airaveV'Htv  eraipiDV 

ill  I  I  T»  I  \  '  1  *?'  >■  >  •  1 1 7J  t  'll  ‘  *-''•(  'i"  *'**‘-*1'* 

BouAas  €4o/ii.€voi  pov\€v&opL(.v  aAA  €p,€  fxev  K-qp_ 

A/i^c^avc  ItTvytip^,  ^  ^k)[)‘Xii;^€’yiyi'<5)iO'OV  TT^.''**  ‘  {*^**** 

’  ‘  '  ‘  Kai  8c  <roi  a^<3  ptUpa,  ^<6t?  iMcekcX*  ^Aj^cXXleC,’*'*  ** 

()"'■  ‘  ■  Tct^ci  wro  Tp<auiv  tvYjyiviu>if  dtrt)X€o'dat*4*.'{  '**  ':niill(>u 

•  ■  f  A  '  ■  \i  \\i\'  ys\'-  \i  •  ■’ '  )■  '  I'uV)  . 

He  gently  upbraids,. his,  frienjd.ifpfnsleepbig,  and  forgetting 
him ;  entreats  immediate  burial  ;<  laments  that  they  shall  no 
longer  alive  hold  sweet  counsel,  apart,(frpm  i other, 
friends ;  “  me,”  he  says,  “  a  mournful  fate  has  swallowed  up, 
which  indeed  is  the  lot  of  him  ”  just  “  born ;  ”  “  and  thy  lot, 
too,”  he  adds,  “  immortal  Achilles,  is.tp. fall, beneath  the -wall 
of  the  noble  Trojans,”  He  reminds  him  of  their  early  friend¬ 
ship  and  even  of,  the  dteumsig^nce  i^hicli  caused  his  father  to 
take  him  from  home  and 'phice  J\^m  in  the  palace  of.JPeleus,aud 
so  give  occasion  fordhat,  intimacy  which, lasted  fill  death. .  In 
memory  of  that  life-long  friendship,  hej  entreats  (that  ythe 
same  “  golden  urn  may  enclose  their  ashes..  Dr.t  Voelcker 
regards  this  as  no  illusion,  woven  by  tbei  morbidly  excited 
fancy  of  the  hero,  but  as  a  real  and  objective  affair.,, i Such 
was  evidently  the  poet’s  ponceptiop  of  it.  Consciopisness  and 
every  mental  faculty  and  susceptibility  are  still  in  possession 
of  the  1  ■  ■  i  ■  1 1 '  1 1  ■  1 1 , :  1  t  1 1  >  1 1 1  •  i ;  1  ■  O'  ( ' :  ■  I S  ’  1 '  ■ '  1  I  i  1  *  ■  1 !  ) 

‘  But  says  Dr.  V.  “  an  exception  is  formed  ”  to  the  general 
unconsciousness as  in  the  cases  of  Patroclus  and''Elpenor, 
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by,  thioae  whose. bodies  aieiyet  unhumed  and  unburied,, ajud 
therefore  their  corpcnreal,  parti  has  j  not  been  annihilated.^’ 
Has  Dr.  Voelcker  forgotten  his  theory  ?  It  was  that  “  the 
mental,  faculties^  in  death, Xeave  the  body,  and  cease  to  exist." 
Now, he  .supposes  the  mental  faculties  to  survive  so  long  as 
‘^ithe  corporeal pa/rt  has  not  been  annihilated!  What,  then, 
would  I  have  become  of , the  in  the  case  of  those  whose 

“  bodies  ”  were  never  either  burned  or  buried  ?  , ,  They  must 
doubtless  have  wasted  away  with  the  slow  decomposition 
of  “the  cofporteal' part.’’  Homer  shows ’himself  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  usages  of  the  Egyptians. ,  What  would 
he  have  done  with  the  of  an  embalmed  body?  It 

would  be  a  curious  problem,  to  what  substance  and  dimen- 
sions  the  soul  of  man- would  be  reduced. in  the  course  of 
thirty  or  forty  centuries  of  connection  with, a  mummy.  We 
leave  it  for  the  authors  of  this  theory  to  solve.  Homer  has 
nothing  to  do.  with  it,..  lie  nowhere  hints  at  Oiivyi connection 
between  the  dead  body  and  the  departed  soul,  save  that  while 
the  former  is'unburned  and  uhbuiied,  the' latter  cannot  full^ 
enter  into  Hades  nor  associate  with  the  other  dead.  The 
it  is  true, 'desires  sepulture  also  for  the ‘body  as  a  me¬ 
morial  to  future  men  of  its  former  existence  on  earth  {aijpa 
Kai  eoaopevoloL  irv^ea^ai)*,  and  therefore  a 'sepulture  charac*- 
teristic  of  its  former  pursuits  (e'.  g.  the  sailor  Elpenor  desires 
the  oar  with  which  he  rowed  when  alive,  to  be  set  up  at  his 
grave  {rrij^aL  r  ivX  Tup^m  iperpov,  tm  fcal  epeaaov)  ’  -t-  a 
complete  proof  by  the  way,  in  itself,  of  continued  conscious¬ 
ness  and  of  those  complex  mental  operations  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  every  act  of  it.  *  ’■  'ill  ul 

'  ’  But  let  tis  pass  to  the  general  congregation  of  the  de¬ 
parted.  '  Thither  the  poet  has  sent'  Odysseus  under  divine 
guidance!  .  . 

Eis  *Ai8ao  So/Aovs  koI  iiraivys  Uepa-eiftovetTji.^  '' 

He  there  beheld  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  dead 
{^vea  pvpta  veKpmv)  of  generations  -long  /gone  by  {'jrpore- 
povq  tBou\dp6pa<i),*QLSwe\\  as  his  motherland  those  of.  his  coim 

*Od.  11.  778.  2  0d.  10.  491.  ,  8,Qd.  11.  631. 
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panions  in  arms  who  had  died  before  him.  i  He  saw,*  too,  the 
historic  women  of  the  olden  time,  each  of  whom  “related, to 
him  her  extraction  ”  (17  he  eKoarr}  ov  yovov  i^ar/opevev).^  All 
manifest  a  perfect  recollection  of.  the  events  which  thad  taken 
place  during  their  abode  .on  earth.  Those  who  had  re¬ 
cently  departed  show  that  all  human  affections  and*  sympa¬ 
thies  still  live  within  them.  Achilles  ^  inquires  how  his  son 
bears  him  in  the  war : 

AXA’  ay€  fJLoi  Tov  iraihos  ayavov  fiv^ov  h^unre, 

’*H  €ir(T  cs  TTokepov  irpopos  ipfievai  rje  koX  ovkL 

and  how  it  fares  with  his  old  father : 

•  .  EZttc  8c  /Moi,  TlrjXrjos  d/xv/Aovos  ct  ti  ircTrvo’O’tti, 

’’'H  Hr  e\€i  TifJLTjv  TToXecriv  /xcird  Mvpp.iS6ve(r(nv, 

*H  piv  aTip-d^ovaiv  dv  'EAAdSa  tc  tc, 

Ovv€Ka  piv  Kara  ^ci  ^(Ctpas  tc  TrdSa?  tc. 

And  all  the  son  and  hero  revives  within  him,  as  he  says: 
“  Could  I  come  back  but  a  little  while  to  my  father’s  palace, 
such  as  I  was  under  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  spacious 
Troy,  my  might  and  invincible  hands  would  strike  terror  in¬ 
to  every  one  who  oppresses  him  and  denies  him  reverence.” 

El  TOidcr  8’  DiSoipi  piwv^d  irep  cs  iraTcpo?  8(i>, 

T<3  KC  TCO)  (TTV^aipLl  p,€VO^  Kttl  ^CtpttS  dduTOVS, 

Oi  Kcivov  /Sidwvrai,  iepyovatv  t  otto  Tiprj^. 

When  Odysseus  pronounces  him  the  happiest  of  men  for 
the  incomparable  glory  which  had  attended  him  in  life,  and 
which  he  still  retained  in  death,  he  replies :  “  do  not  console 
me  for  having  died,  illustrious  Odysseus.  I  would  rather  be 
the  hired  laborer  of  some -poor  man  on  earth,  than. reign  over 
all  the  dead :  ” 

'BovXolprjv  K  cTrdpovpos  ccbi/  Syjrevepev  dAAw  ’ 

*AvSpi-7rap*  aKX-qptOy^  pt]  y3tOTO$' ttoXvs  ciiy,  • 

'irdariv  v€KV€crai  KaTa<f>3^ip€votcriv  dvdcraciv. 

Antikleia  3  gives  her  son  an  account  of  his  family  and  realm 

‘  Od.  11.  232,  3.  *  Od.  11.  491  seq.  ®  Od.  11. 154  seq.  ^ 
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dtitiftg  ^  his  abi^noe  down  to  *  the  time  of  i  her  death.  Scarce 
anything  in  the  Homeric  poetry  exceeds,  in>pathos  and  beau¬ 
ty,  the  passage  in  which  she  tells  him,  in'reply  to  his  inqui¬ 
ries  after Hhe 'cause' of  her  death,  >“  it  was  the  thought  of  thee 
and 'longing  after  thee  and  thy  gentle  virtue,  ray  noble  son, 
which  deprived  me  of  sweet  life:’** -i  ■  '/  .m  -!  .  n  /*- 

i:'-'  "ill  -■  '  II  .1  \  ■./  iM  <"  iir  '  .  -  I.-' 

—  fi€  crog  T€  TToSos,  (ra  re  fiySea,  <f>cu8i/j.*  .^^OSvtraev,  . 

2^  T*  ayavo<f>po(rmnfj  ^cXiiySca  Svpov  amjvpa. 

HI’  i  >  lii.^ 

She  discourses  to  him,  profoundly  too  (as  we  have  seen),  of 
the  change  which  the  human  organism  undergoes  at  death. 
Among  others,  the  -^vxv  of  Agamemnon  ^  approaches  him 
“  in  great  anguish  ”  {ayyufiivri),  relates  the  horrible  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  assassination,  tells  him  of  the  fond  hopes  he  had 
revolved  in  his  mind  on  his  way  homeward^  warns  his  friend 
to  return  in  secrecy  and  disguise,  that  he  may  escape  a  like 
catastrophe;  tells  him,  however,  that  his  wife  is  true  to  him, 
and  that  he  will  get  back  safely ;  contrasts  the  constant  and 
loving  Penelope  with  his  own  “  abominable  wife  ”  {ovKopevy 
aXo^cf) ;  compares  the  joys  which  he  will  feel  in  the  em¬ 
braces  of  his  son  with  his  own  bitterly  disappointed  hopes ; 
admonishes  him,  however,  still  to  use  all  precautions,  for 
“  there  is  no  longer  any  trusting  to  women  ”  {pw  ext  Tnara 
ywai^lv). 

These  will  do  for  examples.  Now  is  there  any  conceiva¬ 
ble  operation  of  the  intellect,  will,  or  emotional  nature  of 
man,  which  the  poet  has  not  predicated  i  of  disembodied 
'^vyai  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  these  interviews  ? 
Memory  stands  •  forth  in  .the  perfect  pwresence  of  the  earthly 
life,  not  only  of  its  events,  but  even  of  the  trains  of  thought, 
the  emotions  and  anticipations  which  had  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  living  man  ;  reason^  in  all  sorts  of  compari¬ 
sons,  deductions,  discriminations,  and  judgments ;  the  Will, 
in  equally  various  acts,  e.  g.  when  Achilles  declares  his 

‘  ‘  Od.‘ll.S86  seq.  i  •  / 

2  —  ^TOt  ye  'AoTrdffios  iralSf(r<riy,  iSh  Sfideaffw  4itoi<riv  OificaS’  iKeiaea^oL. 

429,  30. 
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preference!  of  the  humblest  lot  on  earth  to  monarchy  in  E^'- 
des;  the  heart  or  susceptibility  in  joy,[  sorrow,  ^nger,  de¬ 
sire,  and  love,  j  Here^  in  fact,  is  the  whole  inner  life,  the 
whole  man^  divested  onljr  of  ^bodily  organs  [and ^  substance;, 
and  aninial  energy  {aapKe<i,  harka^  t<$  and  kIkv^),  * 

There  are  yet  nicer  shades  in  this  marvellous  picture  of 
post-mortal  .existence.  Personal  identity  is^  preserved,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  individual  character.  ^  The 
living  Achi^es,  for  example;^  was  distinguished,  not  only  for 
fiery  valor  and  superhuman  strength,, the  consciousness  ^of 
which7^mse{)arable  from  his  personality,.^^  finely  expressed 
in  i  the  pkssage  beginning  '  '  , 

/  .]i  M  1-  *^4111  ®  ,  .li  ®  .  .  ..j  !/■  j  >  •  ;!  I  .  '  "  I 

>'Ai-  ,  ;  '  H  Et  toio^iS*' .  .  '  ’ '  ‘  "'  I  '  ri  I  It  :{l 

-'.’•1  -i  »•  li  !  t;;ii  i.  _  *  ),  .  t  •  111  if' 

but;  for  certain  gentler  traits,  among  which  were  filial  and 
parental  love’  and  intense  attachment  to  life.  Even  from  the 
midst  of  j war  he  had  longed,  too,  foij  domestic  quiet  and  rur 

ral  life.u  ^  .  r  ,  .  .....  :  -  .  'i  iti 

'  *Hv  yap  B-q  p.€  aouxTi  &€oi  Kat  oikoS*  iKtapm,  '  ‘  ‘  )  '■' 

-..•i  '  -1  IIi/Xcus  p.oi  aretra  ywaXud  ye  pudcrfrerai  awos*  J 

. :  :  lIoAAai  ’A;(ai£8cs  euriv  ...  ii  .  •' 

,  ,  ■  Totuv  K  i&kXx)iptj  <tuX3jv  vov^op!  okoitiv  • 

/  ;i  : 8k  pLOL  pioXa  woXXov  ivk(r<rvTo  &vpMS  dyqvo)py 
.  j  TrjpuivTi  p.v7](rTr)v  aXop(OV,  eutviav  oKOLTtVf  ( 

,ji  .  K.Trj p-aa- 1  rkpjrf<T^ai.  ^ 

*0nce  indeed,  'strange  as  it  may  seem',  he  broke  out  in  pas¬ 
sionate  longings  for  universal  peace^  among  gods  and  meii ; 

.1  i  ,  '  :i,  1  ,  l«i  :t 

•  J  /'  i ,  ‘flj  ^is  €#f  T6  -^cwv,’  Ik  r  dv^punruiv  airoXoiro,  /  ‘ 

t  'll  Kol  •  ‘  ■'  >’i  '  J 

This  dviopLoXov,  .^^09,3  even  to  its  finest  touches,  re-appears 
in  the  sentiments  uttered  by  his  yfrvxV'  He  desires  military 
glory  for  his  son,  but  he  would  rather  be  the  drudge  of  any 

•  II.  9.  393  seq.  »  11. 18.  107,  8. 

_ ^  Other  eminent  examples  will,  however,  readily  occur,  in  which  military  tal¬ 
ents, of  the  highest  order  have  been  combined  with  a  passionate  love  of  peace, 
home,  and  the  country.  -  ,  r 
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poor  farmer,  among  the  living,  than  reign  over  all  the  dead. 
Ms  characteristic  generokty,  too,  is  preserved.  On  earth  he 
was  willing  to  die  that  he  might  avenge  his  friend  ; '  now  he 
desires  to  live  that  he  may  protect  his  father.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  and  querulous  Agamemnon  (who,  of  all  the  Homeric 
heroes,  had  the  least  of  self-forgetting  magnanimity),  and 
the  unmitigable  wrath  of  Aias  for^  having  been  .defeated  in 
the  competition  with  Odysseus  for’ the  armor,  of  Achilles,' in 
consequence  of  which  voatpiv  d(l>€<TTi^K€L,  ovBev  dfji>€i^eTo,^  and 
alone'  of  the  dead  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with 
him  —  are  equally  obvious,  though  not  so  interesting,  indi¬ 
cations  of  identity.  Every  personality,  in  fact,  reproduced 
by  the  poet  in  this  veKvia^  exhibits  with  surprising  fidelity 
the  characteristic  traits  of  its  former  self  in  the  body ;  and 
that  not  in  a  way  to  justify  the  later  notion  that  the  soul  re¬ 
tained  forever  the  exact  character  and  state  in  which  it  left 
the  body  —  a  sort  of  spiritual  petrifaction.  The  Homeric 
ideas  were,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  others,  degraded  and 
materialized  by  the  metaphysicians  ofttimes  long  after.  His‘ 
exhibits  the  flexibility  (if  we  may  so  call  it),  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  new  thoughts  and  emotions  which  belongs  to  na¬ 
ture  and  life.  This  manifestation  of  identity,  down  to  the 
last  conscious  acts  and  words  of  our  earthly  life,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  solid  and  important  proof  of  immortality. 
And  its  full  preservation  after  death  certainly  shows  that 
Homer  did  not  conceive  of  the  after-state  of  man  as  that  of 
a^mere  animal  breatfi,  an  unconscious  shadow,  but  of  a  veri¬ 
table  human  soul. 

Nagelsbach  cites  U.  22.  389,  90  as  a  proof  that  the  Ho¬ 
meric  ^v'xai  do  not  recognize  each  other.  On  us  it  makes 
just  the  opposite  impression.  Achilles,  mourning  the  death 
of  Patroclus,  says  :  “  Even  though  the  dead  forget  one  an¬ 
other  i  in 'iHades,  yet  there  too  will 'I  remember  my  de^ 
friend.”  ‘  ‘ 'd 

/!li:  to  “'ij!  ^  •  T  l(t(  fli!  ^  ^  -f  '•  ■  ’  /rtlq 

El  0€  Ijavovriav  ircp  KaraXrj&ovT  dv  ’AtSao, 

.■i  Ti.l  'I  I Avrap  fyij  KamuSt  <f}i\ov  [/.eiJiviljcroii  eraipoVi  'f  • 

r...  _ _ :  .  ,,,  . ,.,.,,..1  rf:.„  . ,  ■  ....  1  i  t 
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The  I  loving  and  sorrowing  heart  feels  sure  that  it  will  know 
hereafter  those  whom  it  has  loved  here.  ,! A' -singular  proof 
that  the  dead  wiU  not  recognize,  one  another !  As  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  consciousness  and  mutual  i  recognition  1  in  la  fu¬ 
ture  life,  it  is  as  strong  as  possible.  i  The  .rest  ris  - purely 'hy^ 
pothetical.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  direct  proof  that  mutual 
recognition  was  part  of  the  Homeric, conception.  I <  souls 
of  the  dead  recognize  the  living,  n  and  are  recognized  by 
them  (they,  for  example,'  Odysseus';  and  Odysseus,  them) ; 
which  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  faculty  of  recogni¬ 
tion  was  perfect  in  themselves ;  and,  on.  the  other,  that  they 
presented  such  evidence  of  personality,  whatever  it  waa,  as 
to  be  instantly  recognized  by  those  who  had  known  them  in 
^e  body.  Since,  then,  they  know  and  are  known,  how  can 
they  fail  to  know  one  anotW  1  No  example  )  (as  fax i  as  we 
remember)  of  mutual  recognition  among  the, dead. occurs  in 
the  11th  book  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  that  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  whole  book  consists  of  conversations  between 
Odysseus  and  the  dead,  not  of  the  dead  with  one  another. 
Voelcker  admits  that  “  in  the  24th  book  of  the  >  Odyssey,  the 
dead  recognize  each  other.”  ^  But  as  he  regards  that  as  be*- 
longing  to  “  the  spurious  part  of  the  Odyssey  ”  (a  point  not 
yet  quite  demonstrated,  by  the  way),  we  have  relied  on 
other  evidence.  -  ‘  /  I 

The  departed  soul  is  conscious  even,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  what  is  going  on  upon  earth.  It  receives  pleasure  from 
the  manifestation  of  love  and  .fidelity  by  surviving  friends. 
So  Achilles,  presiding  over  the  magnificent  funeral  rites  of 
Patroclus,  exclaims ;  <  '  .  ii 


Jiaipi  fjLoi,  S>  UarpoKke,  koX  dv  *A'tBao  BopLouri^ 


and  goes  on  to  tell  his  friend  that  he  was  now  fulfilling  his 
pledges  of  sepulture,  and  would  duly  fulfil  his  promises  of 
vengeance  ;  for  these  nrdkLVTLrb,  epya  were,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  a  martial  and  rude  age,  necessary  to  the  satisfaction 
and  repose  of  the  dead.  So  the  poet  makes  Automedon, 


*  P.  51,  note. 


.1.  2.3.  179. 
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^rfte^  having  slain  Aretas,  exclaim ;  ’ Verily,!  have  a  littlei,’ 
4t  least,  relieved  the  heart  of  the  slain  son  of  Menoetius  (Par 
troclus)  of  its  anguish  {k^p  ^  ■  fr 

••'The  Homeric  Hades,  then,' is  the  residence  of  conscious 
souls.’  '  >Inicorporeal  Humanity  passes  into  it  entire.  No¬ 
thing  is  left  behind  but^the  material  organism  which  the 
soul  inhabited*  and  animated  while' the  man  was  a  dweller 
Upoh  earthy  and  the  animal  forces  which  vivified  it.  The 
bodily  'seats  of  *the '  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  (^op, 
^p€V€<f,>aT^o^i'feapSi'a)  arej  of  course,  gone, 'for  the  body  it¬ 
self  has  perished.  ‘But  the  faculties  themselves  survive  and 
attest  their  perpetuated  life  by  every  operation  which  was, 
or  could  have  been,  predicated  of  them  while  in  the  bodyi 
They  remember,'  reason,  judge,  and  will.  They  do  all  these 
with  increased  power.  No  man  can  read  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  without'  perceiving  that  Homer  meant  to 
represent  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  as  exalted  by  death. 
As  a  single-  example,  what  was  sagacity  is  now  prescience. 
The  emotional  nature^  too',  is  all  alive.  The  disembodied 
soul  cannot  receive  or  return  the  embraces  of  a  living  friend. 
But  it  still  loves,!  still  longs  for  friendly  communion,  and 
dwells  on  the  memory  of  past  affections  and  joys,  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  the  susceptibility  has  been  in  no  way  im¬ 
paired  by  death.  A  mother’s  love  breathes  in  every  line  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Antikleia  to  her  son ;  though  she  calmly  tells 
him  that  the  living  cannot  embrace  the  dead,  and  why. 
Agamemnon  (perhaps  from  his  recent  death  not  yet 
adapted  to  the  habitudes  of  his  new  state).  “  extends  his 
hands,  passionately  desiring  to  touch  ”  his  friend ;  “  but  nerl- 
vous  and  muscular  force  were  wanting  ”  {ov  ^ap  oi  er’  U 
eyLtTTeSo?,  ov8e  tl  kIkv<;),^  and  the  attempt  was  vain. 

“  The  animal  life,”  then,  instead  of  being  the  only  thing 
which  survives  death,  is  the  only  thing,  besides  the  mere 
material  mass,  which  perishes.  And  Homer  acquits  him¬ 
self  of  the  enormous  absurdity  of  conceiving  (as  these 
writers  assert)  that  the  funeral  fire  burns  up  spirit,  feeling, 
thought,  and  will,  and  leaves  the  animal  life  untouched. 
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But  if  it  be  an  absurdity  to  conceive  of  mtellect  being  con¬ 
sumed  liy  ^e,  it/ were  no' less  to  cbncMv6  of  it  as  'ire-ahi- 
rnated  by  blood.'"'  This,  tod,  is  affirmed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Homeric  1  psychdidgy. '  The  says  Voelckef/ “  are  de¬ 

void  'of  sense'  and  consciousness  utitil  they  have  drunk 
blood.”  **  With  the  blood  consciousness  tetum'si”  ‘  Nagels* 
bach,'  too,  ascrffies  a  “  momentary  re-aniihation  ”  ’(‘‘  mome^- 
taher  wiederbelehung” )  “  a' newly  recovered  consciousness  ” 

neuzugewinnen  Bewusstseyrt  ”j  to  the  drinking' of  blood. 
Marvellous  potency  must' there  have  been  in  a  draught -of 
sheep’s  blood  ‘  to' te-animate  dead  spiritl  io  tosioxe  oori~ 
sciousness  to  a  soul  which,  after  death,  has  no'  spirit,  no 
feeling,  no  .thought,  no  will !'”  Inconceivable  indeed  the 
process  by  which  “  consciousness  returns  where  “  the  men¬ 
tal  faculties  ”  have  “  ceased  to  exist  I  ”  Among  the  “  specio- 
sa  miracula  ”  of  Homer,  f  i  1 

Antipliaten,  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin,  ^ 

is  no  such  monstrosity  as  “  the  dead  spirit  of ,  man  ”  re-ani- 
mated  and  restored  to  the  possession  of  “  mental  faculties  ’f 
which  had  “  ceased  to  exist,”  by  means  of  drinking  the  blood 
of  a  beast!  » Homer; has  not  left  a  syllable  to  make  him 
responsible  for,  a  notion  which  is  as  unpoetical  as  it  is 
unphilosophical  and  absurd.  He  ascribes  no  other  effect  to 
the  drinking  of  blood  by  the  yjrvxai  but  the  ^  recognition  of 
.Odysseus:  ^  ^  ^  •  >  /  ,  •  ,  ' 

"Eyvcd  8’  alif/  c/xc  Mivog,  iml  irlev  aXfun  KfXaivbv.^  |  <  ^ 

It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  it  was  not'  indis^nsable 
even  to  that.  Achilles,"  Aias,^  and  Hercules’®  are  said  to 
have  recognized  Odysseus,  •without’’ any’ mention  bf  the 
drinking  of  blood.,  Patroclus,  too,  recognized  and  accosted 
his  living  friend  without  any  such  previous^  coiwption. 

The  desire  of  blood  seems  ,tq  have  been  porumon  to  the 
That  ^phiUes  and  Aias^did  not  touch  ifij  may  have 

1  It  was  “  a  rani  and  a  black,  ewe  ”  (^iV  cipyeihy  .  .  .  (SqA.i5y  re  jue^ai('ai').rtvhich 

Oilyssib's  by  tiirectlott  of’  i^Irkc  immolated  to  the  dead,  irii'd  the  blood  of  which 
her  permitted  .them  after  Teireslas  to  drink  (Od.  coll.  ll.'34;-€).i'Ji  .'rn 

2  Od.  11.389.  1470.  _  ■*  542  seq. 

®  614.  ^  ctiTyiKa  Ktiyos  iirtUSey  6<j)^a\fio7<r t.  ^ j|  y 
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-fi  '.  ' va!*,,  r*'  '..■jh'.k'i  ,>v‘  'iioo  ‘ '.hirr-  'f:  jij;  >!•  i  {ijf 

been  intended  bj^  the^poet  to.re-produee  that  indifference  tp 
mere  animal  gi^atificatiops  i^hich  characterized  them  among 
the  Homerio  ipeny  Even  ^Teiresia«)  in  Tvhpra  by,  special 
vine  ordmance.jt^ie  (q|>p4f'e9  remained  e/47re§ot,  and  the  vov<$ 
TTtfSo?,  partook*  of  .  the  general , thirst.  »  A  plain  refutation  (if 
aey,were.  necessary)  of  the^  notion  which  ascnbes  to  it  th^ 
new  creation  of  an  annihilated ^lnXei\^eek>.  “  The  soul  of , the 
Theban  Teiresias,” , says  Odysseus,  “apprpacbed  me,  bean- 
ipg  a  sceptre,  of j  gold, , and  he,,knew  me  and  accosted  n^e 
thus :  ‘  Why,  O, unhappy  one,  hast  thou  left  the  light  of  the 
sun.  •  ^  p  •  But  turn  {away  thy  keen  swojfd  ^at  I  may  drinjfi  the 
klpod  and  \forei\  tell  to,  th/ee  true  events.^  He,, spake,  and  J 
sheathed  my  sword,  and  after  he  had^  drunk, ^e  dark  bloody 
then  the  fat-forned.^er  add^ 

If,  then,  the  drinking  of  blood  was,, a  necesscrry  condition 
of  recognition  to  the  other  dead,  we  have, the  same  ground 
for  concluding  that  it  was  a  necessary  condition  of  fore¬ 
sight  and 'prophecy  to  Teiresias.  ‘  But  the  poet  prdbstbly  iril 
tended  it  to  be  neither.'  The  desire  seetns" rather  to  havh 
been  an  intense  longing,  which  made  thetti  regardless  of  ei^- 
er^hing  'else  till  it -was '  gratified. "  So' of  Antikleia,  the 
strongest  case 'that  can  be  cited.*^  This  ftiebry  requires  thai^ 
prior  to  the*  drinking  Of  blodd,  she'  was^  a'  mere  etSwXdz/j  'h 
“  scheinbild,^’  o!  bodily  resemblance  impre:ssed  (mihe  air  {coh 
liaTO€iBe<i  ivaTrofiefjMTffiivov  tw  dept,  as  Democritus  'defines  ^1!^ 


^  **  Thus  I  spoke,  and  he,  replied,:  I  will  easily, explain  the 
matter  toithee. .  . .;  Whomsoever  of  >  the  dead  you  allow  to 
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^ppi’oach'  the  ^bloo<l,i  hei wifl  verUabli^  speak  to  *pou  i  {f/p/Mepr^ 
>>But"t©'  whomseever' jybu  irefuse'-the  ^ boon^'he  will 
withdraw  and  leaye  you;’^  f  Presently  ■“  she  approached  and 
drank  theidarjc^bloodand  i/nmediatel^' recognized 
•1-  The  recognition,  then;  whichifbHowed*i«poii!  the- drinking 
of’ blood,  may  have'^been  ijierely  what  we  see  result  from  ex« 
ijeme  and  faihting^  thirst  or  ibodily  ittaiiition^  107x11(08 

when  Jonatban-'patito  hisl  mouth  the  rod  dipped^,  in  an  horn 
ey*comb  land  'M-his j eyes  were ' enlightened ?^).^ii'>The /  same 
word  denotes Hector’s  |p«re|ctVM(^  his  - companions  i  around 
him^on  his  recov^  from  y^7VG)<r<c/k)i> 

^apdv?),  and  is  therO  cxegetical-of  p4ov  5*  imirfeipkiTo  ^vphv  in 
the*;  line  before.®  Many 'theories  have  1  been  proposed  to  ac* 
e.bunt  for  this  dismal  and  <  inexplicable  i  myth,! iv  e.  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  'blood 'by  departed aoula  ‘  •  Plutarch ’  'thinks  the ipoet 
meant  to  asoribe'to  it'the  of 'speech  (BeUuva-nrh*} 

<f)^€*ffOfj4va<t^ ToO'of/ioTo?)!;!  Bustathiusi  as¬ 
cribes  to  it' iDr.  iVoeleker  says,  evert 
Teiresias  wished  to  re/re^A  himself  with-it,”  a  theory  which, 
if^extended  to  all' the' would  not  probably  be  far  from 
the  truth.i  'Or  if  we  willtind  a  profounder  iwoui  veiled  un¬ 
der  the  circumstance,  we  may  regard  it  as » an  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  poet,' to  invest  the  soul  i  with  such- corporeity 
as  to  make  the  actions  he* proposed  to* ascribe  to  it  predica¬ 
ble  and  intelligible.  •' 'Eustathius  thought  that -many  of  ' the 
Homeric  fictions  of' the  state  of  souls  after  death,  were  mere¬ 
ly  designed  to  assist  the  description  (tt^o?  yppr/ylav  ypiufiff^)^ 
and  this  might  be  of  them."  Be  this  as  itimay,<Homer,  while 
he  abstractly ‘presents  the  as  destitutejof*  all  corporeal 
qualities,  is  forced  into  the  'violation  and  contradiction  of 
his  own  idea  by  theisimple*  impossibility  of  describing,  or 
conceiving  of,  the' operations* of'  at  pure  bodiless:  spirit. 'f  His 
hear,  speak,' '“'shrink' from*  the  keeri^sword,”  “  stretch 

t-' - ^ - - - ,  .  —  - .-..r"" - — - - - - - - 

'  Lit.  “  his  eyes  saw,”  certainly  not  inaplying  that  he  was  blind  before,  —  I  Sam. 

l4-'27  '  '**'  ’*  >1  1*1  lU  Ill.  I  -I 

*1“  Il.'is.  i40,''l'.i  'I  "iii  >Ti  p!:  're  ,.nir  >•»>.-'  ii  i-  t'- 

®  Or  more  probably,  an  unknown  writer,  whose  treatise  “  de  Vita  et  poesf  Ho- 
mcrica,”  has  found  a  place  among  his  works.  Qp.  Moral.  (Ed.  Wyttenb.)  Tom. 
.  p. 1157 
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forth vthiems  handa^V  and\'“  «hed  the,  gii6ha«g[<tear!j’’f  and(  aJJl 
thie,  though  h&  has  told  rua  that  they  are  leo  destitute  of  bod^^ 
ily ..sense r  and! jsubstande  ? as) ,t<)  bej  oonaparable /to-  ai 
Kdrrvo<i,  or.et8«X<w.^r\  But  we  must  not,  judge ithBi old 

bard  too  h^bly  for  an  .inconmstency  into,  iwhich:  we  fallt  ovir- 
selves  as  often  as  we  atfomptlto  speak  or  think  of  i  the.  state 
and  i  employments  of  disembodied;  aotd^n  5  When  i  we  i 
that  theyi5Be.  t^je  glories  of)  the  i  heavenly  cyvorW),  , that  i  they 
Aear  and  ljoin.(inithe  )Son^  ofnthe  blessed^  {and  use.  the/Uke 
expressions^;)  we i>  ascribe  the  \ operations)  of  I sensento  those 
whom,  we  suppose  theoretically  to  have  left  aU  sense  behind 
in  death.oTxWe-  know,  (by  ?  the-) word  ofohhn-itpi,whom  ah 
worlds  are  ..present,  that  may  The  ‘*.111  the  bodyjOf 

out  of  the  body,”  and  {retain,  in  both  states,' hisi  personality 
and  identity ; rand  that. ^ the  spirits  of  the  just  madel perfect?? 
form  part  of  the  heavenly  congregation ;  and  thus,  all  Christ 
tians  recognise  the  sublime  and  consoling,  truth,  that.  with 
God  do  hit>€  the  '  .^*n7s^(of  those  who  depart  hence  in  the 
Lord,”  and.  that  “  the  souls  of  the  ^faithful,  after  they,  are  da- 
livered  from  the  burthen  of  The  flesh,  are  in,  joy  and  felicity; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  simple. /oi7A.  1  When  wet  attempt  to  think 
or  speak  of  the  employments  of  those  who  are  in, that  state, 
we  unavoidably  fah  into  conceptions  and  phrases^ which  be¬ 
long  only  to  a  corporeal  condition.  I  '11'!'.  ‘)i\l  ^^'l  *J 

.That.  Homer  should  fall  into,  a  like 'confusion,  or  1  even  ad¬ 
mit  more  palpably  contradictory  circumstances  into  hii 
veKvla^  is  no  matter,  of  wond^. ,  Whatever  theory  we  may 
form  about,  this  drinking  of  blood  (save  only  that  which  asr; 
cribes  to  it  the  power  of  creeping  anew  an  amihilaied  intel^_ 
l€ct)s  or  of  any.  other  circumstance  of  the  mere^Trotox'iyv  with 
which  the  poet,  clothed  his  ideas  to 'bring  them  .within  the 
sphere  of  physical  apprehension  and  sympathy, — it  does 
not  in  the 'least  affect  our  doctrine,  that  in  the  Homeric  pocr 
try  the  soul,  denoting  the  whole  immaterial  man,  lives  after 
the  death!  and  destruction" the  body,  in  the  full  and  evep 
exalted  possession  of  all  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  ifacul- 
tiesi'  "’  ‘  ‘‘t' "  "  'I'  :  .1..  ’  ■  I  >i‘i.  * 

And  wheh  we  take  a  higher  and  wider  view  of  the.  Hpme-- 


7^; 

iflQ^iy  ’yvi,t^i  iim.Iaq^t^Uty,if^lV^x^tii^  ipeqf^^ 

cij^lp  ,w^  ,tlw  ipat»iiaUsni‘.wh^cl^  hp^ ,  |^p^^  ipt^,;aEi^t)(^(;|. , 
tRjhiflClrtjo  ,(-P('^  .1)0)  ^.‘)i{fiT)  l>')ti;  il)->iil  io  %'.)‘)£IOif [>‘351100 

.,In,t4ie(  iH^pric  ppptry,,?nan;  i^,the,  p%^ng  pf,iQ9(d.t; 

ft  , pa  w^;  9fo  r  aPi  i9if i 

S^43vM-t(j  t-)i;’!  in  bni;  ,(l  oi)  .}»())  nnoi rj;vjf(j  bin?  KPioniv/ob 

Gq4,  ma^  i^,  itl^e^  pbjppti  pr^foi^p^ 
ifttpipst;  ^p(i,lo)i/!p,t9,bis  d^;Vine  pa^^^t  ip|‘f  dlppf  to 
{44'.  ^iKQ{ij/f,  Qf^4  “  gcejsttty  pHipa  hiip,pp4  Wep,fqr  (mi 
0TD[,/f»?SeTflM>,^|,«>,^e4)5}  ‘^yeajinp  pvey.J^iuvwheji  hears  hipj 
cjr^si^.pppp  h^  tp^3  1^  ^),pf  wjLtnp?^  peril  ,(11.,,^, t 
1§!^), ,  di^taeps  ( Od.  4^  ^) , ,  or ,  .lipponfjwig;  dppthi  (11*  433  > 

cph.,  45Q),, , ,  43  tkpa,  4t,  may  ,he  >  phjected„is  P^/  piPPi 

tji^  ihlgh^  I^pl^,,apd^|nobler,8t9^np  Nyhp, specially  hipastedffl’ 

sppirr4iyiiipipx|tra«tipn.  i(B»Hhe 

Sfl  ,Up  jl^4* ,  I  (The,  goo, 4  ;map  a^ ,  well,  as^  the ,  great  naan  ip ,)‘,  d^t  f 
viue,’?  ip.  [Hoiaerf,  Euriiaeus,,the  Ipyal  and  geperpna  min^[ 

h^r4  of  .Odyssepsj  ip  decorated  ,wi*h  tb<e  epithet  of  i§f4?  (tp  thfij 

spre  perplexity,  pf ,  the  critice) , }  ae  ,well,  aa  his  lord.  ,  ),Hpmer ) 
clearly  had  ,ap  idea  .(though  a  r,ade,pne)  of  ;a»or:aii,S9nship,j 
The  chaste  and  truthful  Bellerophon  he  designates  iaa,j^e9V. 
jQvav  (B*  6. 1|91),  while  )there  is  up  god  in  the  long  re^p^Htio 
ojfj,his  genealogy.,  God  hears  thes prayer  of  the,, afflicted' 
man  everywhere”  (II.  16.  515-16);”  “all  poor  ^meiji,  and t 
strangers  are  under,  the  special  guardianship  of  Jove”  (Od. 
14.  57-8) ;  he  accompanies  (is  in ‘^attendance  on)  stmngers,” 
who  are  therefore  ^  “  objects  of  reverence  ”  .  .  ^^eivoiaiv 

a/M  aihoioLaiv  oTrrjBel — Od.  9.  270).  The  hurnblest  of  man¬ 
kind  are,  therefore,  objects  of  regard  to  God.  '“It  is  the  race 
which  he  loves.‘l  He' delights  'himself  ini  surveying  the  aC-’ 
tions  of  men  ('ll.  7l  58,  61);  delights  himself  in‘ hearing 'the^ 
hymns' which' they  sing  to 'him  (fiokirff' S'eo^  Ihd&itovTti^  e^  S^^ 
(pp^va  repirer 'a^o6(av  ^  Ili'l.  472:  4)  J'he  “  loves  'tO'  hold'fel-l 
lowship'with  man  ’\'{<^Ckrat6u^^a^iv‘ dvBpkv^Ta$p(&arai^  Ii.’24.‘' 
334, 5) ;  every  '  action;  thobght,*  and  emotion  in  ‘men*  is  tmCed  1 
th^ftn'^ever  present" and'  active 'divine*  in fluende*.'*' Ood'W* 

I  .11  ‘ 
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present' toyman  in  his‘S^<?ret  conflicts  and  perplwcities';"6ng‘' ^ 
gests  to  hitn  expedients  (B;  8. 21 8-19)^*  inspires  him  with 
coiiraige  and 'strength  (Odl  1.^321),  warns  bad  men  of  the 
consequences  of  meditated  crimes  (Od.  1.  37  sqq.),  opens 'to* 
a  ‘ptfl^HlMPOti^h*tin^een  dangers  (Od  9/142-^8),'  deter¬ 
mines  their  choice  of  pntsnits '(Od.‘  14.  227),  allotS'their  en-i' 
dowments  and  privations  (Od.  8. 63-4),  and  in  fact  presides^ 
o^er'theit  '^hole^^inteiiof  as  ’well ‘as ‘outward'  life  (Od.^i8, 
135-6).*^' The  Homeric  man  holds 'an  infinitely  higher  pb^-' 
tron^  and  a' 'nearer  relation*  to  the  divinity' than  merely  an^t* 
rtial  '■existehcesi'*  Nature,  ■While  all  its  developments  afid^' 
forms' of  *  life  are  under  the  '’control  of*  Zeus,  is  governed 
complete  *subbrd^ation  tO'  'human  interests  —  administered^ 
for  the  reward,' the  punishment,  the  various  discipline  of  maiii!.'’ 
Thfe  Whole  attention  and  affection*  of  the  Homeric  divinities 


is  ’concentrated  tipon'  man.  The  divine  and  the  “human," 
though’ each  is  kept  personal  and  distinct,’ are  presented’  ih 
Homer  -with  'an  astonishing ‘intimacy  of  union.'  “Paul  *  ebt***' 
pressed  the  'spirit  of  the  Homeric  as  well  as  of'  the  later"^ 
Greek  poetry,' when  he  said  at  Athens :  “  in  him  we  live  and 
move  ’  and  ’  exist -i- as,  in’factj  some  (m<f  jcai  i-iP€<f)  of  your 
own  poets  have  said.”  ‘  ’*  '  '  ’ 

'  Homer  illustrates  the  celerity  of  a  divine  being  by  that  of 
“’the  mind  of  man:.” ‘Here  passed  across  the  seaj  from  Ida' 


ill 


tb  Olympus^  1  ■ 

■ ' '  ’  ^  ^  *0*  *  55*'  *  *  *  "  ’’’''"w'  '  '* 

,,  iZs  o  OT  avai^  voos  avepos,  oar  eiri-rroAMpf  j  j 

'  Tarot'  iXrjXov^iyif  <f>p€al  TrfVKoXLfi'qcn  VoT^trg  '  ^ 

■'  '■  ’*Evy  cTijV  ^  h'Sof  p,evoti^<r€te  re  ?roXA,a.J  ’  , 

-II  I  i  >  t  I'  . .  .in  .  ■(  '  .  1  .  o  -in 

So  firue  andjnobl^  a  conception  of  the  i^ature  of  intellect, 
could  .hardly  be  expected  from  one  who,  if  Dr.,Voelcker  be 
right,. “nowhere  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  imind  as  some-i 
thing  independent,”  and  whose j  notion  of  “the,  mind”;  is 
quite  “ corporeaV*  “  Swift  as  a  wing  or  thovght ”  {wKsla * , 
coicrel  irrepov  votjim^)  is  a  comparison,  too,  which  some¬ 
how  conveys  the  impression  that  Homer  could  conceive  of 
thought  and, intellect  as  something  distinct  firom  body,iand 


*  r.  15.  SOseq.  ^  .  I, 

VoL.  XV.  No.  60.  67  ' 


*  Od.  8.  36. 
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that  “  reflection^  ort'the!  nature  of  mind  had  been  developed  ” 
in  his  time,  further  than  Dr.  Voelcker  is' disposed  to  allow.  It 
would  not  be  a  proof,  in  itself,!  that  Homer  had  reached  to 
the  idea’ofra  separable  and  immortal  soul,  but  it  certainly 
belongs  to  that  order  of  psychological  ideas  which  stands 
opposed/ at  all  points,  to  ma.terialism*  .Socrates  reasoned 
from  this  same! rapidity  and  ubiquity, of  human  thought,  to 
'the  omnipresence  and  universal  providence  of  jGod^  (which 
is  merely  an  inversion  of  the  Homeric  order),,  and  long  after 
it  was  regarded  asja  tproof  of  the  celestial  origin  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul  (‘^  unde,”  says ;  Quintilian, /“  origo  humani  animi 
celestisicreditur’’).^.!  'f  m-  i  '  [y  ■ 

..Was  man,  then,  the  offspring  of  God,  near^  dear^  and  like 
to, God  Ad'  ivaXl/yKto<iy  cl^a- 

vuToiai),  possessing  an  intellect  of  divine  vigor  and  activity, 
by  which  he  was  distingiflshed  from  beasts  and  resembled 
God — to  suffertan  extinction  of  this  veryf  intellect|in  death, 
while  his,  “animal  soul”,  was  to  survive  Was  that  poos 
which, he  had  in‘ common  with  divine  and  immortal  natures 
e  0  l,  a!^dvaroi,  alei'yeveTai)^  to , die,”  ,  “  perish,’’  “  cease  to 
exist,”  while  that  which  he  had  in  common  with  brutes  was 
to  “continue  to  live  and  last?”  ,i  Apart  from  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  positive  I  proof  to  the  contrary,  ;w,e  may  pronounce  suqh  a 
combination  of  ideas,  in  such  a, mind  as  Homer’s,  impossible. 

jrhc;  proper  and  entire  personality  of  men  is  represented  as 
going  into  Hades, ,  the  ..would  of  souls.  A  great  ,  deal  has 
been  made  of  the -relative  use  of  apd  ^in^  II.  L 

3,4.,,  “  It.  is  said,  of  .Achilles,”  says  Dr^  j  Voelcker,  that  “he 
sent  the  of  [the  heroes  to  . Hades,  but ,  gave  as  .a 

prey  to  the  dogs  and  birds,”  where.  jDr.  V.  interprets  the^  av- 
Tos  to  signify  “  the  whole  man  ;  ”  and  Niigelsbach  regards 
the  passage „as  .proof ,“  that  the. true  and. proper  xpan  is  tl^ 
body”  (dass  der  eigentliche  Mensch  der  Leibsey).  But  let 
the  Homeric  antithesis  stand  in  full:  -  ■ 

IIoXAa?  8’  I  (f>  I  fjL  ov  <:  *Ai8i  Trpoiaij/ev 

f  hi:  .li  i  m,  .rnnd  'i  mI  mJ*  i- 

-  Tnnta  celcrltas  animoruin,”  is  Cicero’s  first  proof  of  immortality  (Cato  21). 
Mar  it  not  have'becn  associated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  mind  of  Homer? 
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,j  ,...j  0?W(r^T«W.  .,.M-^i..( 

^he'  “  mighty  sotils’’  of  the  ’heroesi’then'(I>r.  V.’ has  not 
thOiight’ it  'necessary  to  retain 'the  Homeric  epithet) 'were 
sent  to 'Hades.  'Was  the  '0^(5?  which  'was  left  “the  tvhole 
rhhn,”  ot  even  “  the  true  and  proper  mart,”  or  was  it  the  visi- 
hle'self^  the 'once' living  ^eyu-a?,' but  now  dead  <rS)ixa^  the  man 
as' apprehended  by  those  who  had  known  and  survived'him? 
We  are'  quite  content  to  take  issue  on  this'  very  passage  on 
tvhich  the  materialistic  interpreters ‘of  Homer  are  ringing 
perpetual  changes.  Was,  then,  the  valiant  {or  mighty)  sottl 
{i<f)^i/jLo<}  ‘^Jrvxv)  which  had  gone  to  Hades,  or' the  putrefying 
carcass  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds,  the  proper 'seat  of  per¬ 
sonality  ?  '  The  latter,  say  Messrs:  Voelcker  and  NHgels- 
bach.  “'The  whole' man,  the  atro*?,”  says  Dr.  V: “  sie  sei- 
ber,  d.  h.  ihr'rechtes,  wahres  Ich,”  says  the  latter;  We  shall 
riot  'dispute  their  theory 'of  personality.'  But  that  it  is- not 
Homer’s,  is  quite  'apparent  when  we  attend  (as  we  have 
done)  these  ^Irv^ai'into  their  disembodied  State,  and  find 
therri  retaining  possession  of  every  attribute  of  the  man,  save 
those  which  were  strictly  bodily.  It  is  quite  plain,  too,  from 
the  multitude  of  passages  (left  quite  unnoticed  by  them)  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  entire  man,  the  true  and  proper  ego, 
as  entering  or  existing  within  the  invisible  world.  “  I  think 
that  he  (fiiv  equivalent  to  airrov  as  a  simple  designation  of 
person)  will  go  down  •v^dthin  the  abode  of  Hades.”  J  “  The 
two  sons  of  Anterior,  having  accomplished  their  destiny,  went 
into  the  abode  of  Ha:des.”‘“  Agamemnon,  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  an  inhabitant  of  Hades,  relating  the  circumstances 
of  his  death,  says:  “when  I  was  taking  my  departure  to 
Hades,”  etc.  {/xoi  .  .  Iovto  Trep  et?  'AiBao).^  Odysseus  ^  ad¬ 
dresses  the  of  his  mother  as  her  true  and  proper  person  : 

I  ^  UT  » 

MrjT€  p  6/417... 

Tis  vv  <T€  Kqp  i8dpa(r(re  ravrjXeyeos  Savaroio  ; 

She  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  fact  all  the  dead  who  accost 

‘  11.  14.  456,' 7.  ‘  »I1.  11.262,  3.’  -  *  0(1.11.424;  <  Od.  11.  164  seq. 
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Odysseus,  do  so'  in  the  language  which  implies  the  eonscious- 
ness  that  the  veritable  eg-o  survived  in  the  ^  "I  ^ 

There'  is,  however,'  one  passage  which,  in  itself,  fixes^  be¬ 
yond  dispute  the'  Homeric ’idea ' of ’  personalityi"  When 
Achilles ‘stood' ’by  the  funeral-pile  of  Patrodus  and  “ad-i 
dressed'  his  dear  'Mend  ”  ’  {<fH\ov  ' 8’  ’  6v6fif}pev  'kraZfov)^ '  be 
obght,  on 'the'  theory  of'Voelcker  and'Nagelsbach,’to  have 
addressed  the  body  whidi  lay  on  the  not  yet*  kindled  fune¬ 
ral-pile ‘before*  him,  as  the  aOr^,  the  very  person,  of  his 
friehd.  But*  no,  he'  addresses  that  friend  as  now  an  inhabi- 
ta:nt  of  the  invisible  world  :  "  '  ii  n  >  '  /  ^  .it  m1: 

- 1  1 1  "  ,  /  r;-  /  i|  1  I  .  ■  1 1  .  :  I .  i  f  I  (  ,  •  1 1‘  li  I }  // 

,  Xa^pe /iotj  O)  IIaT/90K  A€,|  Ktti  c  i  ’A 1 8 a o  8  o/u. o i cr i 

It  is  quite  plain,”  says  Plutarch,  “that  Hother  regarded 
the  sokil  and  nothing  else  as  the  man  ”  {6rt,  top  dif^pmirov  ovSkv 
aX\o  rj  '  ”*' 

’  ‘The  Hesiodi’c  psychdlogy  is  here  in  full  agreement  with 
tlie' Homeric." ’’In  Hesio'd  as  well  as  in  Homer,  the  origin  of 
man  is' divine :  '  •  -  i  ;  H 

t  >r  il  ij|i  .1  ■  >  y  '  y  "MT 

-•1  ‘Os  bfioSiv.  iyeydatTii  &€ol  ^yrjToC  t  oA/Spoiiroi 


He  is  immortal  too.  The  succ^sive  yeveai  are  replresented 
as^  living,  after  death,  in  a  conscious  and  active  state,  and 
one  suited^  to,  and  in  some  sense  the  moral  consequence  of, 
their  life  on  earth.  As  little  in  Hesiod  as  in  Homer  dd  ^ 
find  any  hint  of  the  possible'  extinction  of  the  rational  and 
spiritual  part  of  humanity.  If  Homer  is  hard  to  firing  into 
harmony  with  this  new  theory,  Hesiod*will  be  found' just  as 
impracticable.  If  “reflection  had  not  then”  (that  is',  in  Ho¬ 
mer’s  time)  “advanced  so  far  as  to  conceive  the ^soul  exist¬ 
ing  independently  after  death,”  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  full  and  clearly  defined  form  in  which  the  doctripe  stands 
forth  in  Hesiod,  a  poet  who  lived  very  shortly  (if  at  all)'  after 
him,  and  was  incomparably  inferior  to  him  in  genius  and  in 
profound  and  various  knowledge  of  the  soiil  and  its  opera¬ 
tions  ? 


*  II.  23. 179. 


*  De  Vit.,  etc.  Horn.  p.  1158.  *  Work's  and  Days,  105 — 178. 
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the  view  we.^h^y^  t^lfe^i  b  ^lETp^ij,  Ji0whei;ei:ift.t)ie,,pr^ek  1^%-j 
g4Hige»  ^?its^tie/]<ie^ft<l^d . (axight  we  .not  sfiy,  ^nconc^ivfitlfle) 
^a$^/whieJ»ithesoiwriteis  ,ei)tachi  ,tp,thiO  Upmeii^:;  ,\j^  o^,^V 
Ryom  Ihr^it  toik»t>tin^e  aieQtf(^tb»it<iat  once<dn}thPt^yj?p^J^ft 
afld.(hi^ieat  via(K5PpM0n%,ydeaotiago*^>eTAr!eo^/t,! 
whiflh  obeginal  4»di :  (With  >  thP  /  byeath,.  ifit  aUl  lanigi^  < 

tuiw^  t»an  I  included  ^  1  and,  epeeially  ia  /Hiano,  the 

which  I  animates  him,  ;whi«h  death  itseltii  does,  npt.ef^tii^ij 
gniehif  iSov-fey,  4u  i  iacti  theae  .writeia  go  withnPp* 
them,  as  with  us,  the  Homeric 

which  lasts  and  lives  forever.  But  then,  they  say,  “  it  is  not 
the  s6ul^‘ii6t  the'  splrif,  no’t  the  itiVhfaVfkciiities.’^^  Whereas 
pipjt  only  in.  .Hopier ,  (a3- .wefj^ve  -seen),, but  tije  ^rliest^f C- 

the  Sayings  of  the  Seven  Sages  (spme,  six,oent|^riesiB.  c.),^ 
ipput,^  tH^-^onntprpartojfCoinple.nient  ofjthCiO-^^Ojjandjdis- 

^ptly^^tenoteSjthe  jintellectual  ands  spiritual  [part^  of  man, ^i^ 
opposition  to  his  animal  nature.  The  ev  exetv^ro ^gw/^ajcai, 
rr)v  "^vxnv  of  Cleobulus,  presents  it  in  this  sense  as  plaihXy 
as  the^“  we^ffir  Sana  in>C()y55»or<?'saho‘”  of  duvenal,  «©vett’ centu¬ 


ries  after.  In  Pythagoras,  ylrvyri  is  the  mind,\  the  susceptibil- 

n{  °  i  'S ’  ..  -JT 

itiii  ih-Q  immortal  .reason.  Socrates  used  it  to  denote  tne 
^hole  intellectual  a^  s^itu'al  nature' of*  fiian. '  ^  Wheh  th^ 

filone^is  ^intelligence I* goed ^d,rtlj’(^ 

men  immediately  carry  forth,  and  .put  oiyt  of  the  way  the 

U'Mj  ■;-5 It! •((/  Of  '1  •*•)•'' f'.TT /I  r-*irr(irii)  t<  rii,r 

body  of,  the  -dearest  person.!  ^  A  , very  remarkable  passa^, 

expressing,  as  it -does,  the  belief  that  tpe  soyl  was  the  seat  oj 

!i!  .{.P'i-yp  ^  ij'ir^  :  )i(  Lci  Y '  •  :o  lU 

personality,  that  it  was  the  bearer,  (to  borrow  a  Cxerrtian 

wprd)  of  ali  the  iiitellectuaL faculties,  and  i^^t’^^went  fofih 
if,r  “'iio-i/jf  o,  'Civ,  "Y ,r  ^.,,11  V)  j'  iiW‘ fii' buor'ti.ii,!,  :.4ii 
and  survived  at  the, death  of  the  body.  .  Reasoning  with  tile 

■  li’);.;: -V, 'll  fn'i.*-.  i -‘i  •fii'tb,/ "tiyi.j.  o-Tr; 


from  the  admirable  contrivance  and  ^ 

in  I'lii:  f-iiinvji  iiLuiJi'  (O'  i<)i-i-»’iii  Y.tnjti  n.n'X)!!,!  'U:v  I'lii,  .ijiiil 
man  bodVi  he  adds  :  ® nor  was,  God  satisfied  with  caring  lor 
-i;iy(|o  (ifi*' l)iii;  Tuo-i  nil  r  T(»  o)^no]v/oaii  fej/oncv  i-nc  i-nrroYnn 


— J-  Aur.  Diet.  47. 


®  Ibid.  6a^ 
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thri  >body ,  ibtrt  >  (what  greaitet  •olf'  aH)  i  ha'  biieathed '  Into  'matt 

a  ^eat  and  powerfal 

HOT* most* you  suppoaa  i$ 

able  to  think  (^/ooinr^^d/)  of  objectS''hBre^and -of 'thoao'iii 
£gypt<slikd!8ic^V  that  the 'ititeillgettoe  of  Ood  mO'^eoO 
'^pwifffiv)  id  not  able  to' dare  at'onea'forlaH'thittgB:’^'"  Inthid 
k^tioonyersatioii  'withihid  Mendd  '{as  reported  in* the ‘Ph®db 
of  f  Plato)^  he’  diBcourdes'bf  the  <  Bclnl  ’as  aH 

the  hrtellecttial' and 'Spiritual  faeultieaof  man,  aaseirts  ith'sep^ 
krate/^exidtenee  (after  I  death,  not  only  >in  full  ’ oonseloudnedd, 
but  with  faeuliies  of  -  incteaded  acttvity  and  superior  admiii- 
tages'fcntthe  purduit'of  truth.'’  He'^daye  the ’immortality 'Of 
the  dbul  was  an  ‘*'oldJdcik5tritte  '(itte^tftb^^\dyoi9)i''attd'that  the 
founders  of'  their  mysteries'  had- lon^IagO' shadowed  it  forth 
iW&kai  eih/ii^e&^ai)!^  He  rioW^hetO  hints' at' 'sUOh  ah'  expat'^ 
aiott  or'development  of  the'  idea 'expressed  by '•^uj^^"as  ’tfih 
modeth  school^  of  German' 'critieism  'asserts,"  but  on  the  eon* 
contrary  ^appeals  to  afUiqmty^iw  'support  of  his  'oWrt' theory^  idtf 
rihe  spiritual,  separable,(’and  immortal  nature  of"the’'  dOiif, 
Ti^^nst  the  ^epticism  of '  Mt  own  oui'of  the'^t^ueb- 

^6n j  then,  that  '‘^jfvxp  in  the '  Homei4o  poems '  should '  liai^ 
meant  a  meTe  shade^ei  breathy  k  phamtOffi^  'B.  beif^leisHhdieid- 
anddn'the  mouth  of  Socrafos,  “  the  seat'of  all  intel- 
ligence,^^  **  a  great  and  powerful' soa/;”  the’ Oorttihent  Of  the 
1009}^' without  which  the  i/oO?  cannot  exist,' which  yet'heheM 
to '  be  ’ indelible  and  eternal  and  'that  this'  total  ihangd  (fin 

ft  ean,’itt  no  sensed  be'caUed'a  detelopmenl)  in  the  meaning 
Of  the  word  should  not  have' attracted  the  Uotide  Of  s6  adute 
an  obserVer'of  the  force' of  wordsi^so'  profound'W  thiUke^’^h 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  withal  one  so  familiar  with  eve¬ 
ry  aspect  of  the  Homeric  poetry  as  SoOratesJ’j  o  • 

The  treatise  “  On  the  life  and  writings  of  <  Hoinep,^^  in¬ 
cluded  among^th'e  ^Worics"  of’ Plutarch,' nfftrms^tiiat^  this 

}  ^(i'TiK.T  •4;f  r  vs  .  4, 'TiT  t  /(.f'of-*/  ^  JWi»  ^ 

JXllfj  i  ll  'I'l  ]■  -X/UV  .a  l.Ii'n  »-  uiT  ;43^  3A\  luH  ItO'' 

g^l  *  (Thus  we  translate,  without  pretending  to  understand  Frofcsaor  l?agelsl>(ich’s 
jS^pression  ‘|,W,esenlose  Haupter”  p.  341.!,,,,.  ^r.w  txf  .rn.ilv/ 

10  Soihe,’t«riB8  it  io  the  Timaeus.  Hjjuo  im-xH  '.'Viii!  ov/  doiif  w  to  '-.ii 

®  Ubi  Sup.  p.  1157.  coll,  de  Anima,  p.  722.  .Lt)J  'il»i;ij/io.)  oioiu 
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moat.  JD9b)ej0f>;dootriki^^  that  the  soul lis  iimnoartal^  iferafdob- 
trma  of  .§[ra0t^^th}ojty  ^  la»d  wbfit)i&  strangor 

that  iHain^r  taught  it  to  Pythagoras  nrld  Ptaih- 
(giq>o^rrQwr(i,wp^ov[dpt<lmt^eu;  t0f^09Ay  )  'A\\i\\\  ot  'ildu 
Go3Tho-y M^e  J  have  takeni  icrf  the  i  psychology  Jof}  )Homer^  & 
fttUyi  austawed'  by  the  opiniottiof  :th»e.  eaily/.Ohristian  iw?rite^ 

iafomlyi  necessary  to  cite  4  mtf  remaTkable.  passage  in 
djEstiApetoigy  of(  Jpstiii  iMartyjil  i  In^-  peasonitag  lagain^l  the 
cruelty  exeroisedi  I  against  1  the  Ohristiansifthbi'SDiemnliy  m 
mindsitheenapeioir  and  his  aojas  o(f  that  dejUh  which  aiwaited 
kings, in  common  iwHh  all  other  nmn»i  ando^ itfeat  oonseions 
istate 'after , death)! and*  tho^  future  retributhM^S).jWl¥iChrWefc 
the  ancient  and  universal  objects  of  »huinan  belief^/  ]^ll,”obe 
says,  death )Were  a,  passage limto, an juwojuscions  >statc»?^)h 

t9rtnnata;  chA?umstance  iwonidf  it  .ii>e  foTj^aU^  nnjnpt.  m 
^t  Siincff  ctpispioissnesSfrsmaMs  Acae,!anc;e>eg:^4i<«d^ 

and  etearnal  punishment  isdn  reserve,. trifle  nojt^Wiith  theoonr 
ivicdon  *and^ '  helief  of  1  the8e>trntha*^\> ,  He  appeal^,  to  the:  ve^y^ 
^enperstitious  .of ,  the  ancients,  the,  divinations  ,by>thC(dea4 
the,  jumyersal ,  authority  of  thc,oraclea,  ,the  epiniona  of .  Emr 
pedocles,;Pythagoras,,Plat<vand  Socrafes',;  and  ia,,rConclUr 
aipni^^  the  .ditch  described  by  Homer,  and,  the \descent  of  \Qdy9r 
sie»Sitp  (iiTt4nterview  wUh\the  souls  of.thexdeparted^liyva  order 
tftf  prorYC  the  immemorial  and  universal  belief, that  e^t^ 
(ipodK  souls  of  .  men ,  ere,  in,  a  perceptine  (or,  oonscions) 
,\\Of  the  impression  naturally r  made  by  thcieleveuth 
,b)0|pk  of,  the  Odyssey,  to  which  lallusion  is  here  npi94e,ion  ta 
,pfrin4  accustomed  to  use. >the  Greek  language  .and,  famil^r 
y^r^th  thci  ,ufhple ,  system  of  \  antiquily  .{as .  Justin ,  was,  in  no 

— *  *iv»  ■!  liihf '•  r  *  .  ...  ....■■  ..•♦< .  lilt  ...j  j 

*  C.  18.  Otto’s  editiofH  Vol.'l. p(;4e.i  Jonae. >1847^!' >I  J  'tdl  V>  vt 

.{if  Et,w.iyaiiryrj&{ai'  l)(in  ‘t’tll  'iflt  ‘(>iri.'.Tt  ‘uj'l' 

]Bi,f  fif'Wfi,  iial,^i<ft9ts  aii0il»4fA(frriu.  j)'ihi,Io 

*  'O  xap’  'Ofjcfiptfi  p6dpos  Kcd  f)  kA^oSos  OSvfffffas  eis  rify  to6t»v  iiriffKtjj/ty, 

^  “Oti  koA  /uctA  ^dyaroy  iy  cua^irfi  elffly  cd  ^vxed.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
■  JtistiTt '  throaghoat '  tills  passa^d '  fe'-'boldfy  r^aibnrng '  jfVbm  ’the  eoTKessioM  of  the 
Pagans  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  it  WiU  be  fefeeti  that  the  Sce'i^tical  hypoiKe- 
sis  of  which  we  have  been  treating  could  hardly* lie  more  precisely  stAted  or 
more  directly  contradicted.  .0^:7  .q  ,j;„iii,A  >J>  .Ilo  )  .Tr.li  .q  .([uc  i-i'J  ‘ 


(.€h)^ 

common  degree) ,, ,  no  i  stronger  prpof  could.  i 

yyouid  Basil, iin  hia, excellent  Address ^l^ryouI^rIUe^^  on, tl)fJ 
#tu4y  of  1  tJpke  anaient  i(?reeks,V(  |  huve<  pronounced^  lilie.  whole 
Homeric  r  poetry /avCxmmeudsdwnT  of ,i.virtue,,’f  Ji!!if/  hOihl^kd 

understood •  the 'greait  >ppe|>, to, have  inculpated itl^  doctrine 
Qf:H  mere’  fininmU  ,sa^lf  deprived^  of  spwitu(U.-^Qiti^iJ^tfiSf.a^d 
XQii’SW’OUSilkess'- itself ^\(if€T  ^eO'th>i\  \'vj/  o>ifj()‘)>.i\)  J^rroiur/  f>fiK 
-nEviein  tbe  caric^restof/tLiuoiauarp  her©  notiWithout'-si^ 
nificance. ; i for  their ;  object  ,was i , to., roprodocct ith®  character? 
and.  ideas  iofi<Ho*rier..m.,ordervto  hold(the|a  .upiito.wdicutci 
They  undoubtedly  show  how  the  Homeric  c, descriptions,  iof 
thofiworidj /beyond.)  death'  wm  i  |)opuhirly .,underatoodf  H  In 
j^se  ipicturee,  itisjneedksstto  sayt.thci  dead  are  represented 
ais  \  possessingi-perfect ,  cqn6Ciousnesa,(  irememhr#ncC(  ipf  <  theif 
Ufe>on,earth,2  the  capacity  of , acquiring  inew.  knowledge*? ‘rrnd 
V5tf,imbntsd.and,juoral,exps6naiott  iuievcry^way.iu'jvi  x^ni/rd 
j  cfjWe  cannot  lallow  .that  the  Gcrnnair  critiea  under^tand-HrY 
rnerlbetter  .than  the  iancient\Greeke (themselves,)  ?  At  , least  It 
(WiU  require  much  ibetter,  reasons  than  ar^-jyetrprfOducudiThy 
the  authors  of  this  new 'theory,  to  i  prove  [that  bothnthcfipopv^ 
ho  impres^ou  of>  |  his  ideas ,  nnd.  thebopinions  lol  *  the  >  JiU0?t 
.^utie  and  thoughtfulimindsrof  .his.i>wnrrscc*‘from^)Pythagor 
jfas  down.to  Buttatkuusj  were  ‘^iihi^rreot”)iand.aifalaeqgil)rn 
-if) The  Homeric  iSouktthen* irepresjentingjithc/^whoilei  [interipr 
and //imrnaterralii  naan*,  surviresif  death,  j  and  4arlipnuortfd. 
-Whether, it iis.  poetically  saidito  pass  through  a. fatal  Vound^i^ 
•on  tojgoi out  through  (to  lipsyriU)  the, -last  breath,®- whatever 
'catafttrephcf.bileakSrithe  mysterious gbondr  which}  holds  it  to 
-the  I  <  body*  |itei  pUrelyi  mental  i  and  i  spidtUali  faculties,  are  |  only 
idisengaged  hud  Sat  latj  htoertyi  by  thc(Chauge.  ,f.'ItirYoaitB  the 
tlirtib&,’^’  and  swift-wingedi”.  i(f7rTafM^ddupirTaji<^  j.PitakUs 
J441 — 


l»  »rl 


'tqn  Mil}  yb 


♦t‘  -*/  ■ 


repeat^ 

'  of  Basil,  Tom.  II.  pp.  243  eeq.  fBened.  Ed.  reprinted  by  G^vune,. Paris  ,  1839). 

:  V  'nMVi:iV'  '‘t  ‘,'.1^  v7*:ii;{;}>iT)/it 

*  Myrjfir}  vapa  roy  filov.  Achil.  and  j^ntil. ,  ^ 

®  Alex,  and  Han.  Where  Hannibal  says  Td^iiad  learned Crfedc^knce  lie^entered 
^‘MMeay>  ‘‘•(inul  j;  i->  j  ‘,ilr  >a  djinr  -(li'!' 

lonbon)  f!  Jon  c\  Jl  .rn'niiqolT/olu'ig, 


1858.]  Hoikefit^Iikds  of  iht^  htUi, 

its  flight  ('7r€w^rai)'^refte4;t5ngi'the  meanwhile,  iemember- 
ing,  expecting,  'comparing,* ’^eving,  experiencing,  in  -short', 
that '  various,  and  wondrous  play  of  thought,^  emotion/ and 
volition  which  bespoke  its  divine  activity  while  irt  the  body^ 
•^to  the  general*  abode  of  'the  departed.  '  TheVe,  after  long 
ages,'''it 'rehearses  its  earthly  history, '  and  enters  into  large 
and  various  discourse  with-a^  living  man' Who  had  been  di¬ 
vinely 'guided  to  and  instructed  for  the '  interview,  every  ^ut¬ 
terance  of  that  discourse  manifesting  (as  in  fact  every  hui 
man  utterance  does)Uhe  attributes 'of  personal 'and  con¬ 
scious  existence.  '  '*■•  iiro.ifiu  7‘mI  r 

By  what  process  Nagelfebach,  Voelcker,'  and*  Mttller^havC 
been*  able^  to  persuade  themselves  that'  this' thinkings 
reasoning,'  remembering, "rejoicingj  and  sorrowing  soul  is 
^destitute  of 'mental  faculties,”' bewustlos,”  “wesenlosj’? 
having  “kein-Geist,  keiii'Gefiihl,  kein  'Denke,  kein  WiilCj^ 
passes  all ''comprehension, 'unless  it  be  explained  by/fhat 
habit  * '  of '  ^  substiiuting"  hypothesis'  for '  induction^  which  *  so 
largely  characterizes  the’  historical  criticism  of  German 
scholars  under  the  influence  of  the  “  newest  fashion  ”  (as  Sir 
James  M’Intosh  called  it)  of  German  philosophy.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  historical  development  is  considered  established  and 
indisputable.  Homer  must' bow  to 'it.  Homer,  who  be¬ 
sides  all  he  has' Said  irnadentally  of  the  divine  birth  and  di¬ 
vine  faculties  and  post-mortal  state  of  man,  has  left  a  whole 
book  of  the  discourses  and  actions  of  disembodied  souls  ^ 
-discourses  -which  instructed,  warned,  and  guided  the  future 
conduct  of  “the  most  sagacious  of  men.”' '•  Homer  must  be 
made  to  unsay  all  his  premature  and  disorderly  psychologi¬ 
cal  utterances,  to  go  back  to  his  proper  place  in  the  line  of 
developni«it,^and  humble  himself  to -the  confession  that 
when  the  body  dies,  “  the  spirit  of  man  is  dead  also.”  But 
]  after  all  the  critical  torture  to  which  tbe  old  bard  has  been 
put  by  these  German  inquisitors,  he  recants  in  every  line, 
and,  like  Galileo,  indignantly  and  pertinaciously  reiterates  : 
“it  notwithstanding.”  ^  ^  ,,  ,j  ^  t 

The  truth  is,  the  expectation  of  a  future  life  is  not  at  all  a 
result  of  I  development.  It  is  not  a  product  of  ratiocination. 


Hdrketie  hf  w '  MttUfe  [[  Oc^rt 


It  '  a  traditiori,  a-  ^entfnieritl  of  the » hearty  a  priraa^y  ttsinth  of 
conscionsn'essj  or  all  thfe  thtee'cortibined.  'Itas  as'oM  as'  his- 
tory,  as  universal  as  htmiahify.'*' 'It  Is  ohe  df 'those  ^pknra 
i(:A(T<paXfj  of  whieh' Sophocles’ haS'ttobly  said :  'fl  1  ’ '  Av\  \o 

./•(•»/  'Jl:  V  ‘  IrH/rnnui  >.i; //  7;  i!:i'(i)iiHiii  in  -i-.u 

•*  ’  '  '  0i  yap' &€i  m  p^i!  i  i  to 

,'A(:  ju  *  I  ,  [  tduro^ 'kbvStsW’tH^i^U^ orov  7i(l  lo  /  nit 

-lO'  ;  ,  l  .  i! /I'l  .7-1  J  Ihj-)  .Vfi  OOiloll  ’  ll  ,{;'>;■))■  Mi  t(.(i>i 

If  has  rather  lost  than ‘gained  in  strength' ’  and  dikinctrieSS 
when  the  logical  faculty  has  been  brought' to  iti^  assistaribe^ 
One  cannot  read'  over  Socrates^  derhonstratioh  Of  “the  ira- 
niortality^of  the  soul,  in  the  Ph^do  of  Pla!to,' Without  being 
struck  with  the  feebleness  and  ihconclusiveness  of  the  atgri- 
mehts.‘’  But  when  the  sound  minded  old  man  thrb\Vs  hini- 


here,  and  that  I  shall  still  have’ a  kind  and' provident  God  to 
care  for  me,  his  words  nnd  an  echo  in  every  human  bosom. 
Man  feels  his  own  immortality.'^  He  cannot  prove 'it,  but  he 
need  not.  He  knows* it  without 'proof,  before  proof.  It  is 
too  far  back,  too  deep' down  to  be  capable  of  proof.  It  is 
more  certain  than  anything  thalt  can  be  brought  to  demon¬ 
strate  it,  stronger  than  anything  that  can  be  brought  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  When  the  logical  faculty  goes  to  work  upon  it,  we 
find  it  as  hard' to  cohsfructr  a  satisfactory  process  for  the 
ergo  ero  as  Descartes'did  for  the  ergo  sum.  ^  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  consciousness  includes  ^,  future  life  amorig'its  per¬ 
ceptions.  Just  as  a  man  knows  that  he  t5,  he  knows  that  he 
will  continue  to  fie.  ’  Mis  intelligence  looks  before  and  after., 
just  as  it  contemplates  the  now.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  a  special  meaning  that  our  ^eat  poet  called  it,'  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  peculiarity  of  its  ^  operation,  godlike  rea- 
For  in  this  quality  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  its  di- 


son. 


vine  Parent, ‘who  “  inhabiteth  eternity.”  Wherever  the 
natural  sentiments  of  humanity  have  not  been  perverted  or 


t 


1  Ant.  454  scq. 
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bevt^ildered  byi  philosophical  scepticism,  death  is  not  thought 
of  ( or  ;  spoken  oft  as  an  (interruption  oft  conscious  existence, 
much  less  a  ceasing(to  be,  but  merely, a  awap^  a  change 

of  place.  The : ancients  reasoned  .from  this,  that  the  .con¬ 
sciousness  of  immortality  was  indicated  by  the  very  nature 
of  language.!  have  no  more  doubt  of, a  future  life  t  han 

they  have  of  the  present.  <>  This, belief.does  not  depend  upon, 
is  not  necessarily  strengthened  by,  culture,  civilization,  edu¬ 
cation.  .It  is  as  distinct  and  confident  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can,  savage  as  in  the  German  doctor  of  philosophy ;  in  fact, 
much  more  so.  ^  It  was  more , firm  and  general  in  the  age  of 
Homer  than  in  that, of  Socrates.  ,  Not  one  of  .the  characters 
of  Homer  ever  insinuates^  a  doubt  of  a  future  existence. ,  But 
from  Socrates  we  learn  that  the  majority  of  men  in  his  time 
disbelieved  the  immortality,  of  the  soul,  and  thoughit  ,  it 
would  be  dissipated  and  annihilated  at  deathi^  ^  This  is  the 
natural  effect  of  culture  without  faith.  Men  had  lost  their 
hold  on  .the  primitiye  sentiment  and  could  not  grasp  it  as  a 
logical  sequence.  Between  the,  two,  they  feU  .into  doubt. 
Scepticism  is  the  intermediate,  state  between  nature  and 
faith.  The  voice  of  nature.spoke  at  first,  and  men  believed. 
Then  they  insisted  on  a  logical  proof  of  that  which  was  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  ratiocination,  and  failing  to  find  it,  they 
doubted  and  disbelieved.  ,  As  man  “  by  .wisdom  ,  knew  not 
God,”  so  “by  wisdom”  he  knew  not  himself."  A& false  and 
over-bold  reasoning  lost  the  true  idea  of  the  Divine,  so  it 
los^  the  true  idea  of  the  human.  .The  same  age  and  the 
same  process^  gave  birth  to  atheists  and  doubters  of  the 
soul’s  immortality  —  to  an  Aristodemus  and  a  Simmias. 
True  ideas  of  God  and  man  always, go  together,  and  can¬ 
not  be  held  apart  No  man  who  believes  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Human  I  soul  ever  doubted  its  immortality ;  and  no 
man  who  rejects  the  first  can  hold  to  the  last.  Paul  has 
traced  the  course  of  this  mental  aberration  in  a  few  mas¬ 
terly  words,  which  are  as  applicable  to  the  spiritual  nature 
and  future  life  of  man  as  to  the  “  eternal  power’ and  deity  of 


'  riut.  de  Anima,  near  the  beginning.^ 


2  Plat.  Phacd. 
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God.”  “  That  which  can  be' known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
men,  for  God  hath  'rfeveaMd  it  to  themi.'  ^®ut  in  their  reason¬ 
ings  they  went  astray,'  arid  their  'foolish-  heart  was  darkened. 
tCaMing  'themselvesi  yns^  '  they  >  were  >  tamed  into  foolsl’*!^ 
Humanity  doubtless  underwent  -a  vast , development  fsom 
the  age  of  Hotter  downwards.  But  spiritual  ideas,  either 
of  God  or  maib  of  it  ,  Homer  with  all  his 

myths  and  sensualities,  has  no  word  to -denote  an  image  or 
material  representation  of  God,^  In  the  age  of  Pericles,  ^ 
afterwards  in  that  o|’  Paul,  Athens  and  all  Greece  was  fult  of 
idols  (/caTetSwXo?).  In*  the  Homeric  poetry,  no  one  breathes 
a*  doubt  that  the  soul  would  live  after  death.  In  the  age  pf 
Socrates,  scepticism  was  the  fashion,  and  was  avowed  Ijy 
some  of  his  intimate  friends.  In  fact,  Homer’s  conception 
of  a  future  life  was,  in  one  essential  point,  much  simpler 
and  nobler  than  even  that^of  Socrates.  '  The  theory  of  the 
latter  included  the  metempsychosis  with  all  its  revolting  ab¬ 
surdities.*  The  notion  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  never 
appears  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  Homer.  His  idea  61^  a 
future  life  admitted  no  confusion  of  natures  or  of  personaji- 
ties.  His  Achilles,  though  stalking  gloomily  through  the 
shades  of  Hades,  is  Achilles  still,  a  properly  human  and*  in¬ 
dividual  soul,  “  with  thoughts  that  wander  through  eterni¬ 
ty,” —  and  thus  far  an  infinitely  truer  and  more  sublime  cop- 
ception  than  the  same  soul  animating  the  body  of  a  lion  or  a 
vulture.  Nor  did  the  belief  improve,  either  in  certainty  or 
form,  as  ages  rolled  away  and  civilization  advanced.  Ip  the 
tmgic  poets  we  have,  indeed,  a  constant  recognition  of  the 
immortality  of  the  (which  with  them,  as  with  Co¬ 

rner,  is  the  whole  incorporeal  man) ;  but  it  is  an  immortality 
altogether  of  the  Homeric  order.  Antigone  says:^  “for  *a 
much  longer  duration  must  I  please  the  dwellers  below  than 
those  on  earth  —  for  there  I  shall  abide  forever ;”  * 


'  1  Rom.  1:  19 — 22. 

>  ^  Veith  (Ant.  Horn.  p.  23)  con.siders  II.  6.  270  a  probable  allasmn  to  ima^e* 
worship.  But  the  prohability  is  weak,  the  more  so  as  it  stands  alone  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poetry. 

8  Phaed.  Cap.  XXXI.  seq  •  *  474  seq. 

1  o/  <  ioV 


Soul  amd  a  Btture  Xilft.  8Cfi 


fii  .t>'.‘.)jfipnf  fa  nkdm,XP^o%\  ii.;v  ii  j,  .j'j'  ■* 

afii^HUM  Toii  Koroi  t  >  .,,.,,11 

.b'm  Ji.a,  V*  v.t 

She.expeejte  a  meeting  .and  an  approving.' r«cog^tYt07ti£rdDii 
rher  fafther^ipiothei,  and  brother. .  ">1  iio  h  /i m  ii’ll 

1  Hi  I  I  *  ffifpf'  ^  ^ 

Hill  j  ;.  jili//  T  Vdfpl,  7fp«»0‘</>tX'^  ’'  >>  l> 

lo  ui;  ^  chi  Ko^iyinirav  xApa}  '  ^  '  '  * 

’‘i  ly  ’-'■  "J  •  ii‘  •  '  ''  1  ' 

But  her  notions,  oi  that  world  were, mst  as.  vague,  drearv, 

\o  yi  -I;  .,'  i  mil  f-  ‘  '  .  •  » 

and  utterly  joyless  as  were  those  of  the  Homeric  personages. 

HmTii  i(<  (-'r  Ti  .41.  *’  ,  -I  ,  •  *’  '  i 

■  So  were  those  which  Eunpides  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Me- 
dea  in  behalf  of  her  children,  and  of  his  other  characters,  mi- 

/I  -I./  )|1  .f|‘»||T-'l  ^  ),  It;. 

de^  the  like  circumstances.  And  four  or  five  centuries  later, 

.  >1!  n)  ,  .  ■!)  ’ 

Hortiers  ideas  of  the  soul  and  its  future  state, are  reproduced, 
without  expansion  or  imprpyement,  by  Virgil^  who  Jived, jUi 
the  ver^  hloom  of  the  Graeco-Roman  cJvjiU^ation.  His ,  nf - 
^crology|  (as  to  the  spiritual  conceptions  it  embodies)  is  j^o- 
tbing  more  than  a  feeble  and  servile  imitation  of  that  of  Ho- 
mer.  .  Evpn  the  enlightened  and  thoughtful  Cicero,  after  ^  I 
the  fine  things  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  pf  Cato  and 
others  on  the  subject,  confesses  his  own  uttejr  uncertainty 
by  saying,  X  hope  there  is  a  place  where  I  ^d  all  good 
men  will  meet  after  death,  but  I  dare  not  affirm  it.”  Nor 
does  he  draw  a  single  argument  or  exhortation. in  behalf  of 
virtue,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  future  life,  in  his  adnfi- 
*ral^**  Offices.  , 

And  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  continued .  equally 

).  .  ,1  If  •  '  )  ,il-  <1  !  .  I  ^ 

vague  and  uncertain  (to,  have  become,  even  more  so,  in  fap^) 
^after  the  coming  of  Christ,  in  those  who  rejected  or  .were  ig¬ 
norant  pf,  the  Gospel.^  Still  the  pagan  mourner  “  sorrowed 
without  hope,”  still  engraved  on  the  tombstone  of  the  by- 
loved  deady“  eternum  .vale !,”  ,  The  .virtuous  Perseus  has  not, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  a  hint  of  immortality.  Hadrian  ex¬ 
claims  to  his  departing  soul :  “  qu®  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ?  ” 
i^And  after  some  eighteen  oeiituries  more  of'  civili^satioP  and 
development,  there  is  no  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
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sQul,)bnt  tbpit  which  is^iw^  jwcfiluct  of  Chriaiicnifaith.^^Hume 
pjayed  cards  and  jokcdiC-bout  Charon  andlthe  .Siyx^  almost 
to  the  last  ,inomentf  of  jii|e.  i  d  Dr.  Frahklin  is  isaid  itOi  have 
claimed:  “Oh,  that  dreadful  uncertainty!”  Andt|Kanti 
when  asked  hy  a  friend,:  shortly!  before  his  deaths  i  what  (Were 
hisi  expectations. of  a  future i  life,' after  a ithoughtfult  silence^ 
replied:  I  have  ]no  idea  ofia\futureilifelP>‘n\/‘,  inii  hue 
So  much  for  the  (progress  of  reflection,”  as  <Dr.  .yoel^er 
expresses  it,im  its  relation /to  the  ibelief  lin  a  distinct,  sepai 
rable,  and  immortal  soul.  )iW«  doinot  owe  itito  “reflection.’! 
We  owe  it  to  the  fingeriofiGodjWhichlwrote  it  on  the, heart; 
toithe  voice  of  Godi  which- spoke  lit  in  the  ears-oft  men  {an 
utterance,  however  <  perverted,  bewildered,’ !  and  i  <  weakened^ 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  after  generations);  to  the  natureibf 
the  soul  itself*  as  it  was :  breathed'  into  .the*  nostrils  iofi  mah^ 
conscious  of  its  source  and  so  conscious  of  its  immortality. 
Whether  in  Homer  it  was  an  old  tradition,  a  reach  of  his 
own  powerful  and  deeply  working  intellect,  a  notion  gath¬ 
ered  up  in  his  eastern' travels,  or  ai  special  suggestion  from 
the  Source  of  all  (truth  i  to /one  who  was  to  exert  so  powerful 
am  influence  in  moulding  ten  centuries  of  the  human  race  ; 
certain!  it  is,  that  the  i  living 'Agamemnon  and  •Achilles  were 
not  more  clearly  or  fully  endowed  i  with' intellect,  heart, lan^ 
Will,  than  were Itheir  souls  in  Hades.' f  n '•<)(})  >11  /  ) 

-11  That 'the  state  of  ( these  departed  souls  was  destitute  of 
every  cheerful!  concomitant,  is  quite  true,  i  A  dreary labode^ 
h'joyless  existence,  is  i that  of  the i  Homeric  irButithey 

are' immortal. '  And  the'idearof*  immortality,  in lits/mdest 
fbrin,  islone  of  infinite  dignity  land  importance.  It  lifla  man 
above  the<  world  of'  matter- and  mere,  animlal  natures  around 
him,  and  opens  a^  boundless  future  to  his  thoughtsiandiaspb 
rations.’  There  can  i  be -no 'Virtue,  >  no  worship,!  no 'faith  nor 
hope,  nor  capacity  for  them  without! it.* i  (Without  it,maniis 
aimere  animal,  nobler  and  more 'susceptible  onlyito-be  agi^- 
tated  by  mightier*  pa^iohs 'and  vulnerable  to 'keener  sor* 
rows* and  fears. "‘But  when  he  expects  a  future  life  he  will  * 
think  of  it  ; ‘  he  will*  connect  With  it  some  idea*  of  Tetaributioh. 
The  very  opening  of ‘this  i  boundless  vista  before!  him  leave.* 
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hiiti'l^ss  !dt  the  6f<tdW'iifn^lBes'artd'i1nfa.tierf£irc4*ot<ftifi 

dtanees^^  EVeryi  thought  ef ‘it,’  ever^^- glance  kit©  a  l^atckH 

encr  to  his  ficulties^i  a  'Check  oh  his  ’^assionsy  aw  'indentrvC  to 
hiS'hbpesiA  ”  !  7inij:in  >yiuj  iiJtt)i:‘nh  ij:ilr  .tl( ) -■*  :  t)'uiiif;io 
‘3THonief/ lathed-  the  completive!  idea  of  1  a‘  ^tar©  ^ife^  the 
resurrection  idf  •  the i body.'  r,  Theroi  can  be  i  no  -  distinct j  / firm j 
and  cheerful  expectation  of' a' future  life  without  that.i'‘'Tho 
soUly  which'  has;  so'  longxbcen  the  ‘thospes:  comesque!  cerpo- 
ris,”  cannot  look  forward  tto*  an*  existence  in  which  it  is  to  jbe 
eternally  separated  from  that  v^ichi  hasl  beernttei  sharerlof 
itS'life,  theiorgan  of  alii  its  operations  frorti  the'beginning  6f 
its  existence,  without >  a  ^desolating  sente  of  loneliness  i  and 
imperfection,  11  The  anticipatibniof  thus  surviving  (like  the 
friend  of  old,  “  nec  earns  eeque  ne6' superstes  vnteg'er’^),  conld 
yield  but  little  oomfort  iii  10okJng^beyowd‘death;»^ti  ino-:  jiIt 

>ti  't(‘  riroio-no-)  biiij  o-nno^i  to  ^-rtoio^fioo 
^Aii  \o  (j  ttt.tiV.  ^*or;|/i4ot  (T.bii)  f 

iio:;on  tf  . ;  •!' ;!iii  ^4;:i /'•!.> //  vit;-*-*!'  l>m:  liHiov/uq  jr//o 

with  iU  higher,  truth •  than  those*  words. -  were  at  firstuulsed, 
tvbuld- express  -the (emotions  with  which  (the!  soul  must  ex* 
pect  such  an  eternal  widowhood,  such,  an  eternal  separation 
from  a  part  of  itself.'  The -dismal  gloomioftthe  Homeric 
picture  of  futurity  is*  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  defit 
ciency.  He  appears  to  have  felt  lit  himself* -I'l  Hesiod  and 
Pindar  have  attempted  to  depict  a  happy  state  of  merelspir- 
its.o(  Homer’s  mind  was  ofithat  order  which  demanded  con¬ 
sistency  iand  completeness  in  its  owniideas.il  He  could  not 
conceive,  at  least  he.  has  not  atteixipted  to  describes, 
without  body.  ^;To  only  twk>  of  mortal  men:  has  he  (allotted  a 
happy  Ikeibeyonddhath ;  land  those  iheihas  ttanapoitedyOine 
tb{  Olympus, -the  other  to  'Elysiuna,li»i^Aal  His  ^i^a( 

whoi  are  doomed  to  a  disembodied  .existence,.  leaVe  the  body 
with  lamentatioa/and  take  iapytheiir‘  abode  i in  p, region,  tht 
epithets  of  .  which,  rjepoevif  dfieCKKXpv^^  irvvyepi^^  imply  thei  abr 
sence  of  every  element  of  cheer^l  existence.  /f^Foreshadowt 
itigs  of  the  future  ievelation»  may  perhaps’  be  di«Jcovered/ in 
the  ipious  care,  which -was  paid  itoithe  , body- andj  eveuiithe 
ashes  of  the  beloved  dead:  a*  consciousness  of  (the  necessity 


(-^04  Life.  i.fOcIr. 

,j^^fthq,-bQdy.  ta  appears  iii/lJie  shadowy  corpcweiiiy 

jiwith.  jwhich  the  ppet  invests  his,i|r4^/i.  a  qoncseptipnioft  the 
ppssibiliiyiof  a  perpetual  Ufe  of  the | body) iS( disclosed  in  the 
.  tjcswisfer  oi  Mepelaus,  ,by. ,  ai , special, , divine  .decrepi  t.wifihout 
|[le.atb,  tp^EI.ysiJltn,;^.afl4  it  ip  ifnposaible  to  read,,  withput 
,:^stonishment,  the  ,  passage  in  t  which  Achilles  t  expresses  his 
.^motions,  when  her  sees,  |  bpfprei  •  himi  the ,  living  i  form  of 
i^f^on,  onepf  the  sons  pf,Priain»whpixi  he  had, long  befoee 
jsent .  into  (Captivity ,  beyond  the  sea, ,  and  i  nowi ,  probably  -  snp- 
posed ,tp , bcj dead ,!, f I ,  i,,),-  c  to  t-iccj 

yd  ji'.toljo'ov  "Ul'i,ior'x  ^1  IIM-'  .1  1,1  ^'M|f  1:111 

/  42  TTOTTOl,  W  fJLfya  iTOtVlM  TOO  Ofb^rqAllOKnV  optouou  •  , 

bite  /ti' 4'  'i!,vn<*v-rr  'i”'  i  .M^t  !<  iv'i'V'  '  <"■  •'* 

xi  jJMAa  or]  ipojei;  /AevoAi^o/oe^,  overrref)  emfpvov,  . 

>'111'  !*;♦’  ,  I,  (•'■i-'V  '  'i 'i  triMtl  il,  V  /.  |:-||)|  •;li*  >inlt 

.  AxjTii  av  a  (T  T  rj  cr  ovT  a  I  vrro  Qo<pov  lyepooros  * 

il  --- nn^lt-.ol 

!-,i(|^oI ) 

But  the  thought  of  an  actusd  resurrection  never  probably  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  mind  of  Homer ;  nor  is  it  to  be  found,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  among  the  innumerable  guesses  of  Greek  ingenuity 
and  inquisitiveness.3  No  secret  was  kept  more  profoundly 
“  hid  from  ages  and  generations.”  Faint  and  occasional 
gleams  of  it  broke  upon  the  minds  of  pious  Hebrews  from 
the  beginning.  But  they>  Were  fbhly  gleams.  They  did  not 
shed  that  steady  and  strong  illumination  which  was  needed 
to  see  through  tlie'  breakers  and  mists'^ along  the  coast  of 
death,  the  peaceful  and  happy  shore  of  ar  better  life,  t  Sheol 
was  scarcely  less  terrible  tor  the  Hebrew  than  Hades  to  the 
‘Greek.  ‘That  best  and'  brightest' bfrevelatibn^ “which ^an¬ 
nounces,  not  an  itamortal  'sbul  (that  is  everywhere'  tak'Pn  for 
granted' in 'the  New  Testameiit),  but  an  immortal  maw,'waw 
reserved' foi* 'the' 'Son  of  God  in  person,  the  divine'* Brother 
and  Redeelner ’of^man.'"'lt' shone  full-orbed  on  'the  worl^ 
when  he  uttered 'those 'words  : I  am  the  resurrectloh  and 
the  life*.'  Thy  brother 'shall  rise  a^in.  "He' that  believeth 
in  me,  though  he' 'Were  dead'  yet  'shall  he  live.  I  will  raise 


l  it  r  'to! 


<10(1.4.561—9.  '  '•>'  -"If  in  V  'liiM  a-ijllall  5Ss6q. 

1  There  was,  however,  a  strong  and  general' conviction  ifivxV'rov*v£ju(lrlr 
Stamp  oxhpo-Tos^  Suadat.  Pint.  De  Vit  Poes.  abovqjcjt^dp  tte*r  the, 404. 
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’/iliTW  tip  af/ tW'lafet  ‘tifciy.^^  ^  This'  ’ptbpli^i^y  ^ks'’ 'tth'ncjd^ iAfo 
jftfcti  by'his  fitst-fiilits’bf 'tbe*  ^geiiiAl 

^har^fest  of'  restored  *aftd  i^i-vivifii!id'^h\iiMh'ilty.  ‘‘’FuUef^igM, 
^withi  bthef ’(jitcUtttstknfcte^s'  airtd^’  c6ric<5Wtttaiit^(‘ 

^WatdS'  added.  Biehold I  MI  ‘  yVWr’  a^  ’riiystetjr^  (k  se6lrkt). 

a  ■moin^fltj'^itt'the^tWihkHtig'df-^atf the  laktrfttiihp, 
•tjife  dead'’shall'be‘raised;”*^^Tht’Ott^h'£lll"th!e  feartier  agbk,^the 
^belief  of  the  SouPte  imiabrtality  *had  stiti^Ved,  defectiye  knd 
-Qiie-a[ded  'though ‘it  Was,’ att^  iridestructibie‘fseiitiiiiett‘t,‘‘'a 
part  of  consciousness,  a  perpetual  and  universal  “^aditiofl  ^ 
awaiting  the  happy  hour  .when  it  should  be  completed  by 
that  of  aii^  ineorruptible,  powerfui,  and  'gldnpus ,  body,  and 
thus  the  idea  of  immortal  -humanity  receive  its  full  and  per- 

^V.>1'1.>'  i)  ’  '  :  •  .  U  •■  'Tj  ^ J  ‘  .  i 

feet  form  —  “  life  and  immortality  biiought^  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.” 


-oo  7  (loTif  tv;  ifi  iioitoonue.  vi  S-;rrt7<5  HR  lo  f[|-2;7<uli  orft  Jnfl 

-J1(l  )  ‘  i  >,  ti  <1  T;ll  i):)lu[l  'i  bllil;.  ■■dr  (.'}  l  oirio 

yt  in\  -  .jj;  v7  )  '*  *  ■ — ^  riiiii  /v/sil 

ii)  -■>  R  '  \  X  <\w;  >{/[  ;  huR 

bui;  :  >  t  i‘  ijiv'-l  ! 7  Ilf I){iR  "‘'Ti;  bii{‘- 

nv  '  ■  .  '  il!  lf>  .  n:i  '  -vTiir  b-  .  i  'i!^ 

3»..i  *.ii  ai’I'  R  TI  C  L  E/'iV.lnll  ! ‘uir 

■;  i  d>u!;/  noifi,  Riiilli  biii-  [>  »!  ‘  b-jllr 

.  CAPRICES  AND  LAWS  Of  LITERATURE. 

lO  :  ■  I  liilv)  i:  '.i>'.liif  MUi  iri.R'i'K  1.  V!'  i..i  i')<  Of 

hj  f’''  BY  BEY-IYEONARD  tflTHllfOTOKi jD.  !>., ^KKWBOltYPORTj  MASS.  ijV/lh 

'){{)■  .;  V  .  'it  //';  '  n  ■  i  lUii'!''  >.  i  ■  1.  IV/J' 

•  ^The  tendency  of .  philosophical  investigation  isito  extei^4 
the  dominion  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  diminish  the  rcr 
gion  of  chance,  until^  it. dwindles  .to  an  unextended  point. 

behold  a  chip, doating  dowp  a  stream,:  or  a  feather 
npating^op  the  air,  ~  nothing  atifirst  view, can  be  more'ap- 
pa^ently  capricious  than  their  motions ;  yet  it  is,  not  more 
|[?ertain  that  they  are  passive  things  than  it  is  .that  they  are 
subj,ected  to  an  [  invariable  law,  regulating  ( all  their  move¬ 
ments  and  never  for  a  moment  relaxed  or  repealed.  _ 

pWhen  Dr.  Paley,  in  the  opening  of  his  work  on  ’  Natural 
Tlieology,  was  looking  round' for  an  antagonist  power  tb  his 
Wateh,  he  pitched  njibit  a  "sforie?,  lyiiig’dh  a’  heath,  as  atf  ’frf- 
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of  chance  iii!opp08ition'to’deBigiii!n. But *eiYeryiiitead)eiio 
feels  the  illustration’  to  •>be  imperfect!  ’beoaulse^the  antithieBk)! 
is”!  tt'  false  one.  "The  stone*  is  noPB.  Oouriterparti  to  a  watch ; 
it  is 'only*  itself  one  wheel  in  a  still*  greater  ^atchjithat’ia,  thml 
universe’.* ' '  *  The  ‘  irtiperfect  Samrpl^  is  '’'felt  lih^the  'sobsequeiib  3 
reasoning.’’  There* WUS^no  ’plaCeUo-* be  found,  lio  object  in rr 
cibation  that*  cOuld* 'supply ‘an  adejqnate  ‘illustaraltionJ/'^Theft 
author  would  have  had'Uo  go  back ‘to  the'driginaliicliaion,// 
about  which  we 'know  BO'  little,  to  find  the ‘shadow  of  laicornsn 
parisOn  ;  ' dnd  I  even ^  there  another  ipower' first  pemdts/andii 
then  interposes  .iMtofanrio 

.f-fi-  /-.Mj  /ti(in<^!!'n  uTyU  ‘^iAfr<  ‘wn  hiToy/  b/»t‘v>f(<v) ‘ul r  u  1 

,  Hanc  Deus,  et  melior  litem  Natura  direnut  . 

”1<)  It  '  '  ;  ■ '<  *ii  H07/  nj;  *1 1 tr;«T  ,  uy  ‘>,;n 

^The  Anarch  in  Miiton','^the  king'Of  cMbs  affd 
fdSst  ahyssl,  coniplaihs  that  the ‘creations 'of  GOd  had'invtideA^  ' 
the  confusion  of  his 'realms  t  i'xj  »i‘»  "i  vvtir)U;|  ti  nit  umIv/ 

(tn'MiKjol-r/'if  (!  i:  <ia  ^.i  'niitKiMiiJ 

-qi;  ,it„Iupoumy.frontierahere 

Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  am  will  serve 

That  little  whicn  is  left  sa  to  defend ;  '  ‘ 

>  ^'Encroached  on  still  thro*  oiii*' intestine  broils,^  '"  • 

m  Weaketiing^  the  sceptre  of  old  Night ;  first  hell'  n  t  »  ,•  >  ’  1 1 1  m 

T> IK  , I ,  '  •  Your  dungeon^  stretching  far  and(  wide  beti^th,  ,■ ,  ■J-l'  )  -Hit 

J,^l  ,,  Now  lately, heaven  apd, earth,  another 'world,  ;/  nirn'l 

^  ,  I  Hung  o’er  my  realm  linked  in  a  golden  chain 

1"’  •  '  ffi  .1  .  '‘V'  L*  ^  Kw.V- CM  <><1^  iJ 

To  that  side  heaven  from  whence  your  legions  fell.  ' 

’"/*ara<ffsc'2ios<,‘B.  ii.  lihes^SBT-lOOfi.^^*^*^ 

jf'.lxil  (I  i  1  '  'I'f'll  A  I'.K!-  "tiiTMlV/ 

This  is  a  striking  illustration,  of  [the  results  of  iall  our  e3(andTs 
nations  into  the  laws  of  naturc.xiTheioldi  Anarch  ^Si seen;  to 
retire  and  complain,  tun  til  at  last,  be  vanishes  into  a  shadowf^l 

“  The  laws,”  says  ibishop  Butler,  “  by ^ which  j  persons,  born  i 

into  the  world  at  such  aitime  andiplaeCi  arc,  of,  sucfi  capaojh; 
ties,  geniuses,  tempers ;  the  laws  by  which  thoughts.)COIB(Bto 
into  our  mind,  in  aj  multitude  of  cases ;  aaidrhy,;y^JI?(ich,  inn|i- 
mecable  things  happen,; of  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
fairs  and  state  of  .the  world, these  laws  are  so  wholly  un*» 
kno^a  to.us,  that  we  call  the  events  jWibicb  come,  tp,  ppss  by 
them,  accidental ;  though  all  men  know  certainly  that  there, 
cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  ^,as  chance;  and  con- 
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chide  that  the  (ttiinga  whibh .  haver  ithia  i  appearanoe,  are  th^T^ 
remit  of  1  general 4aiwe)  and  rnay  ihie  reduced  intp  thenu’fri  ^  |<)oi 
;The  same  prinpipleiextenda  to;  mind.  tiQlhe  wiM,  horweyer^i 
free  land  apparently)  capricious  ifliitsdeoisionsjiia  still  gay-n 
enned  |  by  which  y\are  la  we  i  beoaueo  |their. ,  ififluence/  ^ 

universale )  dH^iyery  truedhati  thecaercjQna  of  'liriatCTiafl  uafn 
ti»erextendirw>tilto  iiaiBjd9)a  i ship. ji^n turned  >  by iB  powers 
which*  tho.inuid  of  itis.maetep  neverrfeefei  o Aiimjcitive  randj  ,ai; 
natural  poweriare  not  thcitsame.tti  Yet  thoiQiind  submits; to ^ 
ith (own  laws,  and)  no  man  for  ra  t  moment pjumpis!  out  of  iri8(| 
character.  riMift 

In  the  collected  world,  the  same  stern  uniformity  prevails. 
Nations  rise  arid  iail,  hattles^are  won  '  arid‘  lost' ; 'political  or- 
gaiunationa>  are  made  and,, dissolved  bjj^  pniforpa  causes 
vfhipb  few  ,cani  foresee  and  ah  arpi  compelled  tp  ^eknpwledge,^^ 
when  their  latency  is  developed  inth®,effeqt^  >  >m{t 

Literature  is  no  doubt  eminently  a  mental  development, 
and  therefore  exists  undeif’twO  'tessential' conditions :  first,  ap¬ 
parent  caprice  ;  and  ^secondly,  behind /that  cajp^e,  an  eter¬ 
nal  law.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the  caprices  and  laws  of  lite¬ 
rature,  or  rather  the  invariable  laws  which  latently  govern 
the  caprices' literature.';  TA  clOck  sometimesfha^  a  dancing 
figure  which  cbiriCs'Ctit  at'’a  'peetilia'r'  'hOur  and  seems  to  be 
a  spontaneous  performer  :‘'brit  no  one  doubts,  “on  the  least 
reflection,  that  the  fantastic  figure  is  guided  by  the  same 
weights  and  wheels  which  move  the  more  regulated  hands, 
arid 'point  out' the*  mintitc  and  the 'hour,  nlli  ^  -t  IT 

oin' stating*  the  fdlldwing  instances  of  caprice  over  law,  and" 
laW  under' caprice,’ we' are  far  feom  pretending,  that  our  rcgwi 
i^ter'is  complete!  "'It  is  a 'sjocrifineti/ which  demonstrates  tHe‘ 
track  in  which  observation* must  walk, "in' order- to  verify,* 
conftite.' '  ft' /li  j  f'.'ii . 

■'First,'  then,  in*  the  infancy  of 'literature  originality  is' a)* 
esritse'  and' a’ help' td  universal  acceptance  j* in  the.  second" 
stages- of  progression, it  is  an  ifnpedSmentj'at  leaist  for 'a  seai^ii 
sdri.  Hoirier  and'  SKakspcare  wCre'at  once; acknowledged.  ' 

9-iJiil  >  //)>n  110111  ll/i  rf-'ptotlt (iiffiubiri ■.ii-itfl 

-uoo  ;  rm/ui  >  pari IL'd 4.  ‘J**  rVrili;-n  iii  tonrioo 
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f®he 'thrill  crfiiibeir'  geniui' w^s*  iirimediate'pbwti'AfterWtirife 
-peculiaritiea  fare -i  found  toibe  disiagreedble  and^'ore  npjpd- 
•nounced-wrongr^^sThe  more  originali  the* 'writer,  the  'slptwer 
his  acceptance.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;■  (the  'K^ortd^'has  ^ao* 
oommodatedl  it^lf  to  its  faTorite* tnodele,  aUdi  evety  i  deiria- 
.tion  seemsitb  indicate  ajhaditaste^and  of  leoiirsei  pefyerse 
power.  /n-iURtiioq^  iboI 

B  (Secondly,  mannerism  is  at  first  an  impediment  and  th'dn  a 
(help,  whenever  it  is  united 'with' strong  power.  ^  We  haye  by 
■os  now  an  ioldi periodical, 'the 'Monthly  Mirror,  in  “t^ihiehds  a 
enticism  on  Cooke,  the  famous  I  tragedian's 'first*  appearance 
iini  Govent  Gardenitheatre<l^(Tbe(ivritef  saysij'bt  Admiratidft 
supersedes  objection,  a!nd  such  are  the 'insinuating  effects 
‘bf  ihis*  acting^ithat'the' peculiarities i  which  rather  oftendxit; 
4rst,  grow  more  plehsing  by,  degrees^  and  before 'the  elose'of 
his  performance, 'have  lofet  nearly  all  their  weight'  in  1  the 
flcale  of  criticismi”^*iiilt  is  so  withipoenis^'historiesj  fiction^ 
and  sermons.;  every  reader  and- heaperi has  felt  it.  ii' 'Nob  one 
of  the  passages  in  MiltOrty  which  Bendey  has  exscinded  with 
ills  “  desperate  hook,”  dould  now  be  spared.  vThey  are  gen* 
eitally  admired.  I.  r-il  u  jv  *  jj.d  i  oiinr<  '<■  ‘iT'iilt 

-:  *•  Thirdly,  (Sometimes  onei  'grdat  work  of  an  Author  robscures 
and  sinks  the  other  *wOrks,  and  sometimes  buoys  up  and  pre* 
serves  its  I  weaker' (brethren.' !  MiltonV  versificsation'of 'thd 


Psalms  is  always  preserved,  in  the  ^volumes .  of  ■  his » poetrjr^ 
though  worse  than  mediocrity  ;  while  Thomson’s  Liberty 
is  seldom  published  with  his  Seasons.  Now  we  venture  to 
say  that  Thomson  has  shbwn  greater  poetic  art  and  con- 
quered  greater  difficulties,4n  the  fine  parts  of  his  poem  on 
liberty,  ttiah  he  has  in  his  Seasons,  though  he  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  so  attractive  a  composition.,, Liberty  always 
sinks,  and  Milton’s  Psalms  always  \  swim.*  De  Foe’s  grea^ 


■t/'li  -(Tf:  .  >T»ci ri* >■»'.< :)‘>T  :  1  Mli  i  ot 


Monthly  Mirror,  Nov.  1800. 

*  It  is  astonishing,  however,  what  stuff  some  of  the  good  poets  wrote.  An 
i^figle  seldont  perches  but  on  a  Idfty  cliff.  ‘Bat'gfenins  *— 'how 'High  ft  s'oars !'  li'6w' 
16'Aiit  Sinks!  ’Otvmy  and  Lee  were  genioses,  but  who  can ’■read  — who 
not  gladly  burn  their  worst  works  ?  Dryd^n  himself— li'dw  lbwh^' ’cab 
Sbw wretched  ifeyottd  (^dc^ion  i  ^WeWl'dto  read  His  Wltli  dinfeAU'T,  hi/first 
comedy,  sixty  times  at  least,  and  succeeded  at  Tftst’6fil;^’b/ih'(i’fc'dridsity’tb*iniiW' 
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%tnrk  t  Id  { «  ndvdraaUy  t  Iread  > ;  i  l»dv/othec  ^perfotmaaices^  .though 
■heariBgtall>the  marks<ofihis  v«ry  peouUar  gesius^  ana  uDivcg- 
aally^  ^neglectedii  v/  Tim  law  (that  governs  this  i^enjlt,  i  we  dhi^ 
•not 'Ventme  to  st!ate»-n()i  ytio  <i  n<i-.{;‘n  mH  J  >ui 

.ju  Fourthly^  itibas  often  heen<feEOa;tked  tbatt  the- works 
are)  produced. when  icnticism! ia  least  knowiai  Gnereasonis, 
fear  destroys  spontaneity.  .vr/zoq 

i?  (Fifthlyij  our  iestimate  oftaifwriter’si  originality  is  often  a 
deception//  VirgU  set  down,  with  >at  desperate  resoliitioiii  ikh 
imitatei  Homer';!  andvhe  lisitiOMinore  ilike  himlthan  tbe  iVo- 
sue  de  jyfedieii  tis  like ) the  old  naan  of i the.  mountainsi  amdiig 
the  iWhiite  Hills  of  New  Hampshire.,  Mi^FhoiRsOn  never  tri^ 
tO)  imitate  j Virgil,  iand  j  yet  oine>^c<widd  .almost  eonolude  )thid; 
the:  soil!  of  the  ione  had  tcansnri^rajted  intoithe  othar.^-ufTlffi 
forte  of  both.isibeautiful  desoription4n>  We  call  Homer  ori^ 
inal  ;ii  and  iBv.  Anthon,  in.  hisi  late  edition  of  Horace,  dd- 
dares . that  few  authors.  ( have  less  ckims  to ,  originality  than 
the.  Roman  lyrist.  i  •  It  .would  )not  ■  be  wonderful,^  however^i  tf 
Horace.  I  had  added  more  ^to.  the  .held  0(f  /invention  than  was 
ever  added  i  by  HoEuejr.  j  F(»)iirBf,iHoniei.is  a  shadow,' and 
there  is  some  danger  that  even  his  personality  wilLvanislu; 
secondly,  who*  knows  what  help  he.  had)  in  the. previous  ele¬ 
ments  iwhieh  time  hast  oonhroaed .  and  the)ilaws:iof  thought 
havei  allowed  )tDperishi?<  I  and  lastly,!  the  i  later  (author  has,  in 
some.,  respects,  thechard^  .task,  as- Horace  himself  icoml- 
plains,*  -  iiO'.i  iKil'l  iliil//  .  ■/ li'i-it -ilniii  fji'ilr  •>'1I(V/  liijir.itlt 


<»7  •*Tii fti') •*//  //.  /  'in)<(:‘)'<  "Ki  li iiv'/.tuqueil«!ii<j 

-IK)-,  hilt:  (Bjectiug,Ilia(Mpi,csnn©n,d?ducbw  n.ni  vn? 


11(1  i((‘t(i(j 


Q^aoi  si 


|U3. . 


. :  . .  )  •>  1)*'  r.ifp 

rs  Poetica,  128 — 130.  ^ 


-f(K)  to.i  •'.rii  Mil  iliiiioiir  ■'<1  -III  Ml  Ml  limit  .v'i'kIiI 


It  shbtild  bi^'  Remembered  ’that,! in'  ’certain*'  stages  of  "civilijsaii 
rioti^- certain  ’p)oets' stand 'in  a  peculiar  Jiositibn* with  respect 
to  their  predecessors:  they  are  like  theiast  leaf  on  a  limb  in 

r- r  M  ...  J. - - — ^ — -rrr- r  ’ — — r — ^ — ' ;■!  , — •r"-*-* — 

hpi(ir|  dull  a  man  of ,rQal  genius,  could  be.,|  too^  dulfior  lUie  tbeativ  ia 

C.b^rljes  Wf’s  dt^y ;  .aad  yet  it  is^icked  eoough  to.bf  tbe  wprk  of  geiiiu8,-r|perT 
haps  lye  ought  to  add,  of  genius.,,,,  I  . m.dT  ui.i  /ii.:  !’  i...i 
That  is,  in  th^  t;eli8h  for  the  heautifnl,.  'They,dWac.in  that  YirgU  is  concisf^ 
and  Thomsop, tends, jto  the  yerl^w.  i„...  |  ,  ,  ,  •  ./I.  mkoo 


Ckipric€Ss'£kid^  \£d6erdtiife.' 
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awkumn  <  ;>  itiime  ^^hasi .  swept t  avraj)  ithe  booksr  tbey  'read 
b^lps*  tbey'jenjoyed < and  fall  itbei  seaffoldiiig‘’jbyi iwhiehi'^they; 

to  I  eneot '>the>  fabiic  oft  their 'exdkisiveTeputai<< 
tioin/  l  Swch  :was>!Ho!mer'(if.'he  wis  a>'personal  beinig>),  smdh 
^ia$>'  .^hakspeaiie  ;t  isaoh  •  !airej  all  [the'‘moiiaichs//m/  IHeratioare 
Wibonooonpy/tfliei  thfonq  itt'tthe.i early  iages^nilWe'icadlitheni 
original  because  ail  >th^l  early  •hd[p3^ai:l  forgotten;  fei  ‘)itm 
Sixthly,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  literature  is‘»thB 
temporary tpopolari^  ofusomei  writers: ;(Tkheyigo  upiilikeihie- 
teoiirs^.  iai^iexpire< almost  as  soonpwhileaothierariof!  a  Ipeirmaii 
nedatireptttaition  are  of  a  very  slow  >aeceptancei/:il  In  onaorioWil 
caemory^jHeriYey’B  MeditatioHS)  were luniversailly (read  }'  they 
oalkd  *the  ^^attention  tofu  thousands  of  i  sentimentalists!  t:o^rel■' 
l%ion,  who  hadi never iread(a'-'po^e  of  !ite]<igiOuB'reading>bd' 
&>re./!iiHer^yinitheid[o5eit  wasiiiiqe  Whit^eldi  !in<the  desk^ 
an  objectiof  popular  i  attentioitj  Ossian < wafli  iregarded’  as; la 
sublime  poet  by  some  of  the  most  reputable  critics.  —  Blair, 


Gray,  Hume  ;  ^  and  the' poetry  of  fha  pella  (Ctusoan  school 

'j  '  '->1  -  .VI!/ J  .)  -j-l;;  l> -I  .fU;.>Tllll  r,  t?:  I  .  r:J. 

yras  read  with  rapture  in  London  and  imitated,  in  America 
byi  Roberti  Treat  Paine  and  Mrsk*  Morto«r,c  and  -  a  /  host  of 
others.  Oowper’s  "reputation*' 'was "of  *  slow'^-  growth ; '  but 
what  a'  difTerehce^  nowI  , AJit  this  we*' attributi^^^  caprice,' 


But  there  is.,  a., law*  i  iThe  reading  public  ihad .  been  satiated 


with  the  imitations  of  Pope;  and  in  such'a'statey'even'’the 
mawkish  ‘Della  Crus'can  folly  seemed  at  first, to  be  original. 
It  was  certainly  an,  innovation.  ; ,  ,  .i  .  ;  .ii  r  , 

jiSeventhly,.j  with  this  is  connected  another  fact  i  someiau* 
thors  are  killed  by  the  first  blow  of  criticism,  like  a  snake 
under  a  switch^  t^ndi'  ftoiii  others  the'l'cfltiic’k  censures  re¬ 
bound  like  a  rifle-^ball,  from  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  Thus 

oli  1/  iil>i  /iFuii  fill  'ii’l  Jiijiii :  ■  - '  '  ■  '  ’~~n  r  ■  .  '  ;  . ,  i'  1I ,  ^ 

^  ,1  „Whpever  has, read,  J>on, Quixote,!  must  hare  notieed  howi  attracliye,  how 
fatally  sweet,  was  the  readim;.of  books  of  chivalry  in  that  age,  aad  how  Amadiii' 
dc  Gauly.ia  its  fburtfolioivpiurnes,  is, the  moat  tedious  detail  of  incredible  notlr 
sense  that  was  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  a  lover  of  fiction«t  How  is.it  that  what: 
was  opce  so, sweet  has  now;become  so  wearisome  { landthow  different  its,  ottracr; 
tiopa  from  Homer,  or  eveuithe  Arabian  /Nightsv^nThe,  strong i  temporary  attraO-i 
Uou  of  eadt,of  thent.  and  the  permanenoyf!(^.the,,two  Jatier,,  aro  remarkable 
examnks  of4lto  diiferent  gradations  lof  genius,- andi  their  different!, effects i on 
mankind.  u  'n//  oil  ».'Oliin  ot* 
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Hferveyisweroed  toieink  under  tbe- first  remarks  of  ihis  oontem^ 
porairies;i^  hi»  igaudyi  hexamet^slwere  no  Boon^  peinted'Oat 
tkaii' ]  they  palled  upon  the  taste  oft  even  the  Vuigwreadew 
Most.^oliius  treinember  the  severer *Articlei;in lithe*  EdinN 
bnrgh  *  Review  on  i  James  > i Montgomeiiy  it  hardly  impeded^ 
fort  aimomehty  his  reputation.  >il  The  poetiWill  live,  when  the 
critic  is  forgottejii  t  Here^.  too,  is  i  a  law  tooi  obvious  for  us  to> 
statCri  •nnttn‘)lil  I'.i  iioiiMinoiruicj  j;  ,vliii/i<5 

•  *>  Eighthly^  when  t  an:  author/  is  t  generally  accepted^  i  tketjei  is 
generally :ai great t  ehahge/intthe  progressiof'ihis  repntationJ 
Weifancy  that  theiihapsodistlthat dortisisiately  got  theiuame 
of  iHomer^  hhd  not  the  least  fOTctaste  of  his  future  thputationj 
Theoprogresat tot iimHi6rtality:-is) commonly ‘)tbis  :>fia  tpoor 
shackiidlsi;found>itoiMhave  some* pleasing  qualities 9 1  he. has::^ 
btavie  iioiveinitiontiand'  spontaneous  )Witi;t  nobody  thdnks  of 

making  at  iprodigy/oft  ihinlj  Heirlays  indeed  strong  hold  of 

.'tr'iUi  ••  .-'M  ri'i-' — ■!> !  f. T^rfvr  *"r'i  ■ '  ‘  *n — . /•*  !■••".; — ’‘••■t*  -ti.- 

j  is  Y^9re^t[^;pi^rkpbl^  ithaj^^Perypy  sUo»^l4,^in]si  ^ip^^r.  criticUij^^fiasnjiUi}!) 
as  some  of  the  strictures  on  him  are  obyiously  unjust.  For  example,  the  follow- 
’ffafesd^e  vfrfe'reyiitiibdi*  tb  sebn'siiftjected'fo  thh  caiiistid  khite. '  It 'is  from 
bis  MEMTAtioiisi AdiONG-  THS  ToMBi/page  08 :  **  iNbt'loti^  atgoi,'  I  ba^^pened  W 
spy,  .a  thpnghUess,  Jai/>  >iThe  poor  bird,  ,wa9  Jdiy  bppiei  in,4reaslng  her.pretij) 
plumes^  or  hopping  c^ejessly  from  spray  .to  spray,  A  sportsman^  comipg.  .by, 
observVcl  tlie  feath^kd’i^dv^r.  'fmmediateTy  he  Rfls  his  tube  and  levels  his  biowj 
Stt^ifterlthart  a'VHirlwtad  flite  'thfc  leddeU'ddath;  land  in  a  Bidmeirt  Istys  thie  silly 
cr^Biture  ,lweathle?p  on.;th6  ground.?, n What, iabor  ruWhaJt.  jcarcnmlocotioujisaid/ 
the  critic,  to  s^-  thali“^a|g|inaer  shot  a  hifd  lj”  But  the  pbjepyf^f!  tl|e  autbpy 
not  m6reiy  to*say  that  a  gunner  shot  a  bir4.  *  llie  autbor  is  musing  —  ‘meditat¬ 
ing —  detaining  the  idea.  It  is  a  pictnlre  of^a^rritditating  mihld.^’^We  ihigh't  as 
well,  laugh  At  FopSj  'wh»  uses-thq  Baine  drcamlocution  to  csbibit  the  tanne^ic- 

j;  •t/lil  Ml'iOltll*,-  1c  V/ultl  I.^ll1  tilt  7<i  l)‘>ll(/l  ‘flli 


-‘n 

'<Ul 


■nii.'irft 


He  lifts  his  tube,  he  l^yels  with. his  eye; 
Strait  a  ShoH  thuiid’er  breaks  flic  ffokcii 


sky. 


j:  Tiitiin 


I'r  .".ofi'inmil't  n  io 'Mlt  Uhes-I28| IW.'-'d 


“  Professor  Tyler  has  somewhat  weakened  his  argument  for  an  individual  Hd“ 
mer  (in- the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Ocl,  ISi?)  by  making  it  too  strong.  He  overlboks 
the  fact,  whichimnst  be  true,  that'  if 'there  be  one  'Homers  ho  ihost  havfe  availed^ 
himself  of  the  collected  inventions  and  even  songs  of  all  the  bards  that 'preccdi  d’ 
him.  'It  is  contrary  to'all  analogy,  for  the*  ;>er/crft<>n  of  the  Iliad  and 'Odysstiy' 
tot  bo  the  sole  production ''of  one  mind.n  Even  Shnkspearej  to  whotti  be  forriparfeS' 
Homer,  if- he  was  the  greatest  inventor;' was  likewise  the  greatest  thief 'that  eVer 
existed.  "'Perhaps  wo'may  compromise 'the  dispute  by  saying  there ’might  be  <Wid’ 
Homer, but' the  effects  of  thousands  of  intellects* appear  in  his  works'.  '  It'mtist’ 
he  so,  unless  he  was  a  miracle.  .  uMtisin 
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the  >piabUc  attention,  he  is  regarded  Tery,  much  as  a  dancing 
dog  or  a  climbing  monkey.  -  The  rich  look  on  ihim  with  i  a 
kind  of  protecting^  patronizing)  eye,  and  learning  and  repu-^  " 
tation  stand  aloof  from  his  fate.  But  he  delights  everyone; 
and  finally  die8,tand  the  worlds  at  last  finds, )When>it  faasilost, 
that  it  once  possessed,  a  Sbakspeare,!  a  •  Cervantes^  a  Defoe. 
There  is  a  little,  poem  now  known  as  . a  specimen  of  solitary 
exodlence  (we  allude  to  Blair’s  Grave),  a  poem  original  in  itsi  i 
design,  (happy  in.  its  execution,  and  restoring  the  language 
of.  elder  poetry. to  an  artificial i  age.  i. It! forced  its  way! up. 
from  stalls  and  peddlers’  packs  to  the  attention  of  poets  and 
critics,  and  utters  sentiments  which  found  an-  echo  in  the  unii 
versal  .heart,  i  That  poem  has  .passed  as  severet  a.  test  to.' 
prove  its  merits  as  the  works  of  .any  primitive  i  .  genius.  It 
has  .commanded  the  unconscious  suffrage  of  mankind.  ■  .  ) 
Ninthly,  the  best  poets  ar^  not  always  most  read..  Genius 
often  moves  in  a  line  not  pleasing,  and  lavishes  its  i  power 
on  subjects  not  attractive.  Yet  they  stir  the  memory  by  a  ^ 
recondite  attraction.  Dante,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  are  poets 
which  one  would  be  content  to  praise,  if  he  might  only  be 
excused  from  reading  them.  < 

Tenthly,  there  is  a  law  behind  caprice  illustmted  in  the 
fate  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  almost  aU  nations.  The  bal¬ 
lads  of  the  English  went  into  obscurity  and  were  restored 
to  attention,  partly  by  the  criticism  of  Addison,  but  surely 
by,  a  deeper  law,  by  their  inMnsic  power  of  forcing  their  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Some  critics 
have  complained  that  the  Romans  suffered  their  extravagant 
admiration  of  Greek  models  to  supersede  and  destroy  their 
own  racy  literature.  The  fact -was,  it  was  a  necessary  law 
that  Greek  perfection  should  crowd  out  the  barren,  dry  ef¬ 
forts  of  their  own  rude  and  unenlightened  countrymen.  A 
cedar  on  Lebanon  is  a  much  more  conspicuous  object  than 
a  shrub  in  a  hole  of  the  rock.  This  law  is  very  extensive. 
Whatever  has  great  interest  is  apt  to  live.  This,  to  be  sure, 
is  limited  by  the  fact  that  we  cannot  remember  everything, 
and, that  sometimes  an  accidental  interest  is  found  in  the 
subject  and  comes  not  from  the  genius  of  the  author.  Thus 

•/  ;  / 
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Homer  seized  on  a  splendid  theme.  War  was  the  passion  i 
of  the  age.  The  fall  of  Troy  was  a  blazing  event  and  deep¬ 
ly  interesting.  His  genius,  though  great,  was  helped  by  his 
subject ;  his  earnestness,  his  simplicity,  his  touching  a  con¬ 
genial  chord,  his  narrative  clearness  (that  is,  it  is  real  poetry, 
and  yet  the  narrative  is  so  clear  that  his  ornaments  flow 
oyer  events  as  the  lucid  waters  of  the  brook  flow  over* 
the<  pebbles  at  the  bottom,  to'shed  on  them  a  soft,  watery 
light,  and  yet  by  refraction  to  make  them  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  than  if  placed  in  the  air  itself  and  sparkling  in  the 
light  of  the  sun),  the  rhapsodist  that  repeated  his  battles  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  those  that  heard  them,  his  good  fortune, 
his  real  merit,  all  conspired  to  make  his  poem  live.  We  at¬ 
tribute  too  much  to  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

A  library  is  often  a  splendid  sepulchre.  There  is  a  living 
law  which  transcends  all  libraries. 

iThe  truth  is,  the  best  works  are  preserved  by  their  own  vi¬ 
tality.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  perhaps 
the  law  was  still  more  rigid  and  self-executing.  The  Ijest 
works  were  oftenest  copied  and  therefore  stood  the  best 
chance  of  preservation.  History,  too,  has  a  similar  law. 
The  events  that  illustrate  some  great  principle  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  happen  late  and  are  Recorded.  They  excite  general  at¬ 
tention  and  are  preserved ;  whereas  the  barbarous  battles  of 
savage  hordes,  create  by  a  happy  law  their  own  oblivion. 
Perhaps  we  may  safely  conclude  that  all  the  best  w’orks  are 
preserved,  though  some  meritorious  ones  are  lost.  It  is  a  . 
general  law,  though  somewhat  disturbed  by  causes  w'hich  to  *' 
our  ignorance  still  remain  as  accidents.  You  see  it  in  the 
individual.  When  a  person  repeats  a  story  or  poem  to  you, 
the  most  important  points  you  remember.  You  remember, 
too,  your  own  impressions.  Some  you  strongly  retain ; 
some  you  dimly  recover.  Now  the  world  is  a  person  and 
has  a  combinate  memory. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  literary  attractions  of  a  piece  * 
are  not  the  only  cause  of  its  preservation.  National  pride, 
national  taste,  the  location  of  a  city,  the  pride  of  a  peculiar 
family,  the  very  absurdity  of  a  production,  if  it  is  an  amus- 
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ing  absurdity,  the  vitality  of  the  precepts  ;  various  causes 
may  conspire  to  fix  our  attention  and  increase  our  interest. 
T lie  wars  with  the  Moors  was  a  perpetual  source  of  interest 
among  the  Spaniards ;  and  a  wonderful  sympathy  with  rob¬ 
bers  and  freebooters  was  a  source  of  perpetual  preservation 
of  certain  homely  narratives  among  the  English.'  The 
laws  of  comparison  often  operate.  The  sparks  of  genius  in 
tlie  gloomy  night  of  darkness  and  ignorance  would  be  likely 
to  attract  attention.  Every  nation,  in  its  deepest  depres¬ 
sion,  would  have  its  best.  In  a  flat  country,  a  mound 
passes  for  a  mountain. 

Eleventhly,  the  question  may  be  started  whether  religion 
helps  or  hinders  the  acceptance  of  the  author  who  makes  it 
his  chosen  theme.  Was  Dr.  Watts,  for  example,  helped  to 
reputation  by  his  writing  on  devotional  poetry  ?  Would 
any  other  subject  have  made  him  more  popular  ?  Much 
may  be  said  both  ways.  Our  own  decision  would  be,  that 
religion  helps  mediocrity,  but  is  the  hardest  theme  for  the 
highest  invention.  Dr.  Blair  did  well  to  write  sermons; 
Dr.  Watts,  in  composing  his  devotional  hymns,  conquered 
great  difficulties. 

Twelfthly,  there  are  always  some  that  will  have  a  host  of 
imitators;  as  Cicero  says  :  sic  semper  fuisse  aliquem,  cujus 
se  similes  plerique  esse  vellent  (De  Oratore,  Lib.  ii.  sect.  23). 
But  this  imitated  object  is  not  always  the  greatest  genius  or 
the  best  pattern.  Our  Webster  was  not  much  imitated. 
Mr.  Everett,  on  his  first  appearance,  set  all  Cambridge  imi¬ 
tating  his  tones.  Dr.  Griffin,  when  at  Andover,  was  greatly 
imitated  ;  Professor  Stuart,  though  far  more  natural,  and  of 
course  a  better  model,  was  not  much  imitated.  Pope  was 
greatly  imitated.  “  Every  warbler,”  as  Cowper  says,  “  has 
his  song  by  heart.”  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  not  often 
imitated,  nor  with  much  success.  For  half  a  century  Dr. 


*  The  fact  was,  the  rc'^iilar  form  of  civil  society  was  so  unequal  and  oppres¬ 
sive,  the  yoke  was  so  heavy,  and  the  Barons  so  brutal,  and  some  of  the  robbers, 
Little  .John  and  Itobin  Hood,  were  so  much  more  just  than  the  legal  robbers 
wl'.om  they  pilfered,  that  the  sympathy  of  the  common  people  was  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  freebooter.  A  very  signiticaut  fact ! 
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Johnson  was  generally  imitated  by  the  English  nation ;  and 
he  shall  be  our  exponent.  When  an  author,  with  a  very 
considerable  merit,  has  a  narrow  mannerism,  which  it  is 
easy  to  copy  and  which  reminds  you  of  something  higher 
which  you  cannot  copy,  such  a  writer  will  be  imitated.  They 
hope  to  reach  his  gait  by  stealing  his  slippers. 

Thirteenthly,  our  admiration  completes  what  nature  be¬ 
gins  in  the  rating  of  literary  excellence.  The  inequality  of 
talent  is  great,  but  not  so  great  as  we  suppose.  There  is  a 
tree  near  Exeter,  N.  H.,  which  towers  above  the  trees  around 
it,  but  not  so  much  as  it  seems  to,  to  the  vessels  at  sea,  W’ho 
use  it  as  a  landmark.  We  are  great  idolaters.  Our  admi¬ 
ration  turns  the  great  men  into  giants.  I  am  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  a  literary  nobility,  but  have  no  devotion  to  pay  at 
the  throne  of  the  emperor.  He  is  an  usurper.  No  doubt 
there  are  classes  of  ability,  and  no  doubt  the  first  class  is  the 
smallest  in  number ;  but  out  of  this  class  our  exaggerating 
fancy  selects  one  and  turns  him  into  a  sample  of  perfection. 
It  is  thus  in  other  things.  The  first  man  always  stands 
higher  than  his  proper  grade.  Greece  and  Persia  out  of 
some  strong  man  made  a  Hercules  and  Rustan.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  always  some  merit  and  always  some  exagge- 
ralion.  A  great  ship  may  loom  up  as  well  as  a  small  one, 
and  it  is  a  deception  which  lasts,  because  no  one  wishes  to 
rectify  it. 

Fourteenthly,  it  is  a  law  of  literature  that  language, 
through  all  its  first  progressions,  tends  to  a  stand-point, 
though  what  fixes  it  at  last  it  may  be  hard  to  say ;  certainly 
it  is  not  perfection ;  for  all  languages  have  stopped  short  of 
even  an  attainable  perfection.!  In  Dryden’s  Dialogue  on 
the  Drama,  “  written  when  he  was  yet  a  trembling  candi¬ 
date  for  reputation,”  1668,  he  says :  “  Shakspeare’s  language 
is  a  little  obsolete.”  Shakspeare’s  works  were  then  about 
half  a  century  old ;  Dryden’s  Dialogue,  the  very  dialogue  in 

‘  By  a  stand-point  we  of  course  do  not  mean  a  point  which  admits  no  addi¬ 
tional  words.  All  languages  are  constantly  increasing  their  vocabularies.  A 
stand-point  is  that  permanency  in  fundamental  structure  which,  after  it  is  fixed, 
never  afterwards  becomes  obsolete. 
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which  he  complains  of  this  obsoleteness,  is  now  nearly  two 
centuries  old  and  scarcely  a  tinge  of  obsoleteness  is  thrown 
over  its  language.  It  might  have  been  written  yesterday  for 
one  of  our  periodicals.  What  a  difference  in  the  degree  of 
innovation  in  half  a  century  before  Dryden  and  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  him !  The  same  remark  is  true^  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  half  a  century  before  Cicero,  and  all  the  innovations 
which  succeeded  him.  The  law  by  which  a  language  pro¬ 
gresses  and  stops,  we  cannot  stay  to  discuss. 

Fifteenthly,  it  is  a  law  of  literature  which  seems  very 
much  like  a  caprice,  that  we  should  be  very  much  under  the 
influence  of  traditionary  criticism.  We  are  most  of  us 
great  admirers  of  pointed-out  beauties.  Indeed  this  sort  of 
literary  popery  has  been  claimed  and  analyzed  by  the  crit¬ 
ics.  Modeste  et  circumspecto  judicio  de  tantis  viris  pronun- 
ciandum  est,  ne  (quod  plferisque  accidit)  damnent  quod  non 
intelligunt.’  Mr.  Addison,  though  a  friend  to  civil  liberty, 
lays  down  the  same  law :  “  If  a  man  would  know  whether 
he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty,  I  would  have  him  read  over 
the  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  the  politer  part  of  our  contemporaries.  If  upon  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  such  writings,  he  does  not  find  himself  delighted  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  or  if  in  reading  the  admired  pas¬ 
sages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  coldness  and  indifference 
in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  conclude,  not  (as  is  too  usual 
among  tasteless  readers)  -that  the  author  wants  the  perfec¬ 
tions  admired  in  him,  but  that  he  himself  wants  the  faculty 
of  discovering  them.”  ^  Such  lessons  teach  abundance  of 
humility,  but  very  little  individualism.  To  be  men  of  taste, 
we  must  echo  the  public  sentiment. 

No  doubt,  in  some  of  the  departments  of  taste,  there  is 
much  truth  in  similar  injunctions.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  saw  the  works  of  the  first  painters  in  Italy 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  It  was  only  by  following 
tradition  that  he  got  at  nature.  Painting  and  music  are 
eminently  recondite  departments  and  demand  a  taste  to 


1  Quinctilian’s  Institutes. 


*  Spectator,  No.  469. 
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which  we  must  be  educated.  But  in  eloquence  and  popular 
poetry  you  must  be  right  at  first  sight,  or  never.  Our  no¬ 
blest  pleasure  is  the  surprise  of  an  instant  inspiration. 

Sixteenthly,  how  may  we  know  whether,  in  our  admira¬ 
tion  and  censures,  we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  tradition¬ 
ary  criticism  ?  We  are  all  under  this  influence  to  a  certain 
degree.  But  one  does  not  like  to  be  wholly  a  factitious  be¬ 
ing.  An  absurd  criticism  is  better  than  an  everlasting  echo. 
One  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  rank  given  to  ^sop’s  Fables 
by  Luther.  But  the  great  reformer  showed  his  independ¬ 
ence  by  his  criticism.  He  showed  the  character  of  his  mind 
and  taste.  He  ventured  to  say  (what  no  doubt  was  true) : 
“  I  find  more  pleasure  in  reading  .dSsop’s  fables  than  in  perus¬ 
ing  the  Iliad.”  He  had  a  right  to  his  opinion ;  and  we,  no 
doubt,  have  a  right  to  say,  he  was  very  singular  in  it. 
Taste  in  general  is  not  wholly  factitious,  nor  wholly  natural. 
Your  attention  has  been  turned  to  a  particular  direction ;  its 
slumbering  admiration,  has  been  called  forth,  by  hearing  oth¬ 
ers  admire ;  and  yet  it  may  be  a  real  beauty  which  you 
would  have  found  and  relished  with  somewhat  less  intensity 
and  exclusion.  Suppose  a  rose  and  lily  to  grow  side  by 
side  in  the  same  garden.  Both  have  intrinsic  excellence. 
But  your  attention  has  been  more  devoted  to  the  rose  than 
to  the  lily  ;  you  have  seen  it  oftener,  and  examined  it  more. 
It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  you  should  exalt  the  one  and 
depreciate  the  other  ;  and  yet  had  the  rival  plant  been  a 
homely  weed,  the  comparison  would  have  been  clearer  and 
your  admiration  could  not  have  been  so  clearly  turned  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Y^ou  have  a  natural  taste  diverted, 
while  you  thought  you  were  improving  it. 

Would  you  know  whether  your  taste  is  factitious  or  not  ? 
There  is  an  easy  rule,  and  an  obvious  way  of  applying  it. 
Just  ask  yourself,  how  you  were  affected  by  certain  authors 
before  you  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  as  criticism.  Did 
Pilgrim’s  Progress  turn  every  road  into  a  pathway  to  the  ce¬ 
lestial  city  ?  Did  Robinson  Crusoe  set  you  to  making  a 
cave  and  building  a  boat  ?  Did  Don  Quixote  mount  you 
on  a  Rosinante  and  make  you  twist  your  felt  hat  into  an 

G'J* 
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helmet?  Did  these  inebriating  volumes  shorten  your  sum¬ 
mer  days  and  steal  away  your  winter  nights  ?  Did  you 
meet  some  stray  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  music  to  your 
boyish*  ears,  and  did  it  chain  you  to  the  volume  as  soon  as 
you  could  find  it,  and  did  you  grieve  that  all  was  not  as 
good  as  the  first  gem  that  was  stolen  from  its  setting  ?  Did 
you  ever  read  the  Spectator,  turning  over  half  the  numbers 
and  fixing  on  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  as  the  most  thrilling 
peep  into  the  mystic  world  you  were  ever  favored  with  ? 
Particularly  were  you  struck  with  the  close,  and  did  you 
wonder  what  became  of  the  Genius  with  the  musical  instru¬ 
ment  in  his  hand,  and  the  vision  of  the  arched  bridge  and 
the  rolling  waters  ?  “  I  turned  about  to  address  myself  to 
him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  he  left  me ;  I  then  turned 
again  to  the  vision  which  I  had  so  long  been  contemplating ; 
but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  Islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow  valley  of 
Bagdat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  side 
of  it.”  Was  there  ever  such  a  close  ?  So  transcendently 
beautiful !  So  mystic !  So  thrilling !  In  order  to  feel  its 
utmost  power,  you  must  be  an  imaginative  boy  ;  you  must 
read  it,  for  the  first  time,  when  about  twelve  years  old,  in 
order  to  realize  the  sweet,  visionary  world,  which  the  trans¬ 
porting  author  has  presented  to  your  fancy.  At  any  rate, 
you  may  be  assured  that  your  taste,  whatever  its  erratics 
may  be,  is  not  wholly  under  the  influence  of  traditionary 
criticism.^ 


‘  There  is  in  Miss  Burney’s  Memoirs  an  amusing  instance  in  a  monarch,  giv¬ 
ing  his  own  impressions,  and  yet  trembling  before  the  authority  of  traditional 
criticism.  His  Majesty,  George  the  Third,  is  represented  as  saying,  in  a  whisper 
perhaps ;  “  There  is  sad  stuff  in  that  Shakspeare,  though  it  wont  do  to  say  it 
aloud.”  The  royal  critic  in  giving  his  individual  impressions  is,  after  all,  more 
respectable  than  Lamb,  Coleridge,  and  Hazlitt,  with  all  their  mingled  blindness 
and  penetration  ;  blindness  which  cannot  see  the  surface,  and  penetration  which 
discovers  what  none  but  servile  followers  can  recognize.  There  is  a  story  in 
Dr.  Moor’s  travels  in  Italy,  about  artificial  rapture  in  criticism,  which  is  pat  to 
our  point.  “  Very  early  in  life,”  says  he,  “  I  resided  about  a  year  in  Paris,  and 
happened  one  day  to  accompany  five  or  six  of  our  countrymen  to  view  the  pic 
tures  of  the  Palais  Royal.  A  gentleman  who  affected  an  enthusiastic  passion 
for  the  fine  arts,  particularly  that  of  painting,  and  who  had  the  greatest  desire  to 
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Lastly.  The  last  law  of  literature  which  we  shall  notice 
is  the  frame-work  of  language,  which  I  think  was  early 

be  thoufrht  a  connoisseur,  was  of  the  party.  He  had  read  the  lives  of  the  paint¬ 
ers,  and  had  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Paris  by  heart.  From  the  moment  we 
entered  the  rooms,  he  began  to  display  all  the  refinements  of  his  taste ;  he  in¬ 
structed  us  what  to  admire,  and  drew  us  away  with  every  sign  of  disgust  when 
we  stopped  a  moment  at  an  uncelebrated  picture.  We  were  afraid  of  appearing 
pleased  with  anything  we  saw,  till  he  informed  us  whether  or  not  it  was  worth 
looking  at.  He  shook  his  head  at  some,  tossed  up  his  nose  at  others ;  com¬ 
mended  a  few,  and  pronounced  sentence  on  every  picture  as  he  passed  along, 
with  the  most  imposing  tone  of  sagacity.  ‘  Bad,  that  Caravaggio  is  too  bid,  in¬ 
deed,  devoid  of  all  grace ;  but  here  is  a  Caracci  that  makes  amends ;  how  charm¬ 
ing  the  grief  of  that  Magdalen  !  The  virgin,  you’ll  observe,  gentlemen,  is  otily 
fainting,  but  the  Christ  is  quite  dead.  Look  at  the  arm,  did  you  ever  see  any¬ 
thing  so  dead  ?  —  Aye,  here ’s  a  Madonna  which  they  tell  you  is  an  original,  by 
Guido ;  but  anybody  may  sec  it  is  only  a  tolerable  copy.  —  Pray,  gentlemen, 
observe  this  St.  Sebastian,  how  delightfully  he  expires !  Don’t  you  feel  the 
arrow  in  your  hearts  1  I’m  sure  I  feel  it  in  mine.  Do  let  us  move  on;  I  should 
die  with  agony,  if  I  looked  any  longer.’ 

“We  at  length  came  to  St.  John,  by  Raphael ;  and  here  this  man  of  taste 
stopped  short  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  One  of  the  company  had  already 
passed  it  without  minding  it,  and  was  looking  at  another  picture ;  on  which  the 
connoisseur  bawled  out :  ‘  Good  heavens,  sir,  what  are  you  about  1  ’  The  honest 
gentleman  started  and  stared  around  to  know  what  crime  he  had  been  guilty  of. 

“  ‘  Have  you  eyes  in  your  head,  sir?  ’  continued  the  connoisseur;  ‘  don’t  you 
know  St.  .John  when  you  see  him?’  ‘St.  John!’  replied  the  other,  in  amaze¬ 
ment.  ‘  Aye,  sir !  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  propria  persona.' 

“  ‘  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir,’  said  the  gentleman,  peevishly.’  —  ‘Don’t 
you  ?  ’  rejoined  the  connoisseur;  ‘  then  I’ll  endeavor  to  explain  myself.  I  mean 
St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  by  the  divine  RafFaelle  Sanzio  da  Urbino,  and  there 
he  stands  by  your  side ;  —  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  bestow 
a  little  attention  on  that  foot  ?  Docs  it  not  start  from  the  wall  ?  Is  it  not  per¬ 
fectly  out  of  the  frame  ?  Did  you  ever  see  such  coloring  ?  They  talk  of  Titian. 
Can  Titian’s  coloring  excel  that?  What  truth,  what  nature  in  the  head!  To 
the  elegance  of  the  antique,  here  is  joined  the  simplicity  of  nature.’  ” 

“  We  stood  listening  in  silent  admiration,  and  began  to  imagine  we  perceived 
all  the  perfections  he  enumerated  ;  when  a  person  in  the  Duke  of  Orlcan’s  s  r- 
vice  came  and  informed  us  that  the  original,  which  he  presumed  was  the  picture 
we  wished  to  see,  was  in  another  room ;  the  Duke  having  allowed  a  painter  to 
copy  it.  That  which  we  had  been  looking  at  was  a  very  wretched  daubing,  done 
from  the  original  by  some  obscure  painter,  and  had  been  thrown  with  other  rub¬ 
bish  into  a  corner,  where  the  Swiss  had  accidentally  discovered  it,  and  had  hung  it 
up  merely  by  way  of  covering  the  vacant  space  till  the  other  should  be  replaced. 

“  How  the  connoisseur  looked  on  this  trying  occasion  I  cannot  say.  It  would 
have  been  barbarous  to  have  turned  an  eye  on  him.  I  stepped  into  the  next 
room,  fully  determined  to  be  cautious  in  dealing  on  the  merit  of  painting,  per 
ceiviug  it  was.  not  safe  in  this  science  to  speak  even  from  the  book.”  —  A  View 
of  Society  and  Manners  in  Italy,  by  John  Moor,  Vol.  I. 
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formed  and  has  been  preserved  amidst  all  the  improvements 
and  innovations  arising  from  all  the  wanderings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  accretions  of  time.  The  grand  peculiarity  in 
the  Hebrew  language  by  which  it  has  only  two  tenses,  is 
preserved  in  the  under-structure  of  the  English  ;  and  the  af¬ 
finity  is  striking  and  complete.  It  is  true  we  have  a  more 
artificial  table  in  our  grammars ;  but  the  additional  tenses 
are  made  by  our  auxiliary  verbs.  Strictly  speaking,  the  old 
fundamental  English  comports  with  the  Hebrew,  and  our 
common  people  show  the  impediments  and  the  devices  to 
conquer  them,  which  are  found  in  the  Hebrew.  I  have  heard 
plain  people  (particularly  from  Middlesex  county  in  this 
state)  use  a  language  which  reminds  one  of  the  Hebrew. 
Thus  they  throw  a  general  proposition  into  the  future  : 
“  You  shall  go  down  to  the  sea  ;  you  shall  see  the  flats  all 
covered  at  high  water,”  etcv  Just  as  the  Hebrew  says  : 
“  A  wise  son  shall  make  a  glad  father,”  etc.  ^  Language 
becomes  complex  by  artificial  accretions,  but  its  old  ele¬ 
ments  remain.  A  plain,  colloquial  speaker  would  not  be 
surprised  at  the  limited  number  of  tenses  in  the  Hebrew. 
Other  affinities  may  be  found ;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  them 
a  nice  perception  of  these  antiquated  forms  is  facilitated  and 
becomes  a  far  easier  task.  We  can  explain  the  grammar  by 
the  current  language  of  common  life.  All  this  and  more  has 
been  verified  by  the  late  splendid  discoveries  of  the  linguistic 
affinities  in  all  the  language^  of  the  civilized  world.  In  Co- 
nant’s  translation  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  grammar,  page  3d, 
is  the  following  sentence ;  “  The  Semitic  stock,  in  its  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  compared  with  that  of  other  languages, 
particularly  the  Indo-Germanic,  exhibits  many  peculiarities 
which  collectively  constitute  its  distinctive  character,  althong^h 
many  of  them  are  found  singly  in  other  tongues.^'  The  last 
qualification  is  well  put  in. 

Such  are  some  of  the  laws  of  literature  which  underlie  its 
caprices.  The  subject  has  some  important  applications  : 

First,  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  to 


1  I  am  aware  that  this  instance  is  not  an  exact  exemplification  of  the  tw'o 
original  tenses. 
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books  which  have  perished  :  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
THE  Lord  ;  the  Book  of  Jasher  ;  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  ;  the  Three  Thousand  Proverbs  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  THE  One  Thousand  and  Five  Songs;  and  his  works 
on  natural  history.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  much  of 
Hebrew  literature  has  perished ;  and  it  would  be  sad  to  think 
that  it  had  perished  through  chance  or  the  capricious  con¬ 
duct  of  a  people  who  often  perversely  chose  idolatry  rather 
than  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Why  did  these  books  die, 
and  why  did  other  books  live  ?  Was  there  a  law,  and  what 
was  it  ?  It  is  delightful  to  find,  that  God  has  intrusted  this 
important  discrimination  to  a  law  as  certain  as  that  which 
makes  a  bullet  sink  when  dropped  into  the  sea,  and  a  piece 
of  cork  swim.  The  old  song  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood, 
so  simple,  so  very  affecting,  such  cruelty  in  the  uncle,  such  a 
piteous  fate  in  the  children,  the  dark  woods,  the  lonely  night, 
the  dreadful  death,  and  then  the  robin-red-breast  covering 
them  with  leaves,  and  all  this  sung  to  an  unworn  and  un¬ 
preoccupied  mind  —  virginibus  puerisque  canto  —  how  could 
such  a  song  perish  ?  It  was  steeped  in  a  thousand  tears  ; 
it  was  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever. 

But  all  these  laws  of  discrimination  and  preservation  were 
increased  among  the  Hebrews.  Religion  always  exercises  a 
powerful  influence  over  taste.  The  Hebrew  government 
was  a  theocracy.  Their  religion  was  a  book-religion ;  it  de¬ 
pended  on  the  divine  authority  of  certain  pages.  Therein 
was  their  duty,  their  distinction,  their  pride,  and  their  glory. 
Now,  of  course,  their  attention  must  be  deeply  fastened  on 
the  books  which  stood  at  such  an  awful  distance  from  all 
others.  The  very  absorbing  interest  of  the  divine  books  ^ 
must  draw  away  their  regard  for  the  other  class.  If,  then, 
the  committing  of  an  English  lay,  about  a  robber,  to  an 
English  taste,  was  sure  to  preserve  it,  if  it  had  any  human 
inspiration,  how  much  more  a  Hebrew  strain  or  narrative, 
committed  to  a  sacred  nation,  when  the  inspiration  was 
claimed  to  be  divine !  If  I  forget  thee^  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

This  law  is  so  general  and  so  efficacious  that  one  can 
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hardly  agree  with  Prideaux  when  he  argues  that  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  there  was  no  copy  left  except  that  found  in  the 
rubbish  of  the  temple.  “  If  the  king  and  the  high-priest,” 
says  he,  “  who  were  both  men  of  eminent  piety,  were  with¬ 
out  this  part  of  holy  Scripture,  it  can  scarce  be  thought  that 
any  one  else  had  it.”  *  But  surely  it  must  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  It  is  hard  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  a  most  popular 
book.  Was  there  no  pious  Jew  that  had  survived  the  ruin 
of  Manasseh  and  Ammori ;  no  concealed  copy  ;  no  memory 
strong  enough  to  preserve  its  most  important  parts  ?  We 
have,  too,  the  special  providence  of  God  ;  his  interest  in  pre¬ 
serving  what  his  goodness  had  given.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  the  power  of  religious  principle,  how  it  fires  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  quickens  the  memory ;  and  it  was  impossible  that 
the  narratives  of  Moses  or  the  strains  of  Isaiah  should  be 
blotted  out  from  the  recollections  of  such  a  people.  The  in- 
difi’erence  of  the  court  and  the  temple  would  powerfully  tend 
to  produce  a  reaction  in  popular  life. 

The  conclusion  then  is,  that  the  books  lost  sunk  because 
they  had  less  authority  than  the  books  preserved.  They 
died  because  they  were  mortal. 

Wisdom  is  not  always  wise ;  learning  is  not  always  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Some  of  the  German  critics,  who  have  lost 
their  brains  over  their  books,  have  introduced  some  aston¬ 
ishing  rules  of  judging.  Thus  Dcederlein  says :  ^  “  Sed  cum 
nemo  conjector  ausit  per  breves  et  obscuros  indices  efficere 
ac  finire  singulorum  titulos  numerumque  universum,  et  vul¬ 
garis  opinionis  de  canone  Judeorum,  confirmato  et  probato 
per  Jesum,  cui  tamen  censoris  critici  provincia  vix  erat  deman- 
data,  futilia  sint  argumenta,”  etc.  It  is  very  true  that  Christ 
did  not  come  into  the  world  to  be  a  critic,  but  for  a  purpose 
infinitely  higher  and  nobler,  a  purpose  that  swallows  up  all 
criticism  and  supersedes  its  petty  power  by  hasting  to  its 
important  end.  The  sun  does  not  rise  to  reflect  its  own 
light.  Because  Christ  was  not  a  critic,  was  he  therefore  in¬ 
competent  to  sanction  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  by 


1  Priticaux's  Connections,  Vol.  II.  p.  103.  ^  Inst.  Theolog.  Vol.  I.  p.  159. 
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his  own  infallible  word  ?  Such  reasoning,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  must  be  beneath  contempt ;  it  must  derive  all  its 
respectability  by  coming  across  the  water.  Rosen miiller,  in 
his  preface  to  the  2d  Psalm,  has  an  equally  wise  law  :  “  Pe¬ 
ter,  Paul  the  apostle,  he  who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  apply  this  psalm  to  Christ.  But,  says  the  sublime 
critic,  pluming  his  wings  for  one  of  his  highest  flights  :  “  A 
nobis  vero  hanc,  quae  in  laude  turn  esset,  docendi  et  dispu- 
tandi  rationem  sine  impretatis  et  arrogantisB  culpa  deseri 
nunc  posse,  persuasum  mihi  est ;  neque  enim  ab  istis  disci- 
plinae  christianae  doctoribus  expectari  interpretationes  loco- 
rum  difficilium  grammaticae  debent.”  How  much  of  this 
nonsense  have  we  had!  and  how  solemnly  has  it  been  re¬ 
peated  !  Is  criticism  a  means  or  an  end  ?  and  is  the  man 
who  makes  it  an  end,  a  philosopher,  or  fool  ? 

The  great  object  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  popular  law, 
and  the  great  wish  of  piety  is  to  obey  it. 

A  knowledge  of  some  of  these  laws  of  literature  might 
lead  us  to  look  behind  some  superficial  canons  which  are 
misleading  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  true  ; 
for  a  deceptive  truth  is  worse  than  a  manifest  error.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  German  critics  have  laid  down  this  rule  ;  that  af¬ 
ter  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus,*it  became  common 
among  them  to  refer  whatever  was  great  and  magnificent  in 
the  lays  of  the  prophets  to  the  Messiah,  and  hence  grew  up 
the  latent  or  double  sense.  It  was  the  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience  ;  it  was  the  agonies  of  a  mind  in  which  a  present 
dungeon  creates  the  most  extravagant  visions  of  future  lib¬ 
erty.  Now  the  fact  to  which  they  allude  (for  it  is  a  fact), 
had  a  cause,  and  in  that  cause  we  find  the  true  solution  of 
the  double  sense.  They  believed  their  prophets  to  be  in¬ 
spired  ;  of  course,  an  authorship  behind  the  visible  and  hu¬ 
man  author.  It  is  very  impressive  and  instructive  to  see 
how  the  same  condition  impresses  men  with  the  same  law. 
Thus  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  a  recondite  or  double  mean¬ 
ing:  the  god  saw- further  than  the  priestess  or  the  consulter; 
the  prophecy  was  ofttimes  revealed  only  in  the  event.  Men 
in  similar  situations  will  always  come  to  a  similar  result.  It 
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is  a  law  of  their  condition.  When  the  commander  of  a 
ship  directs  the  helmsman  to  steer  a  particular  course,  the 
higher  mind  has  a  more  extensive  design  than  the  lower ; 
his  direction  has  a  deeper  meaning  in  his  own  breast  than  it 
has  in  the  ear  of  him  who  receives  it.  The  sailor  wishes  to 
keep  on  that  particular  track  ;  he  looks  to  his  compass  and 
is  satisfied,  if  the  vessel  does  not  deviate ;  the  captain  thinks 
of  the  whole  voyage,  perhaps  of  girdling  the  whole  world. 
The  restoration  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  an  em¬ 
blem  and  prelude  to  our  higher  redemption.  The  double 
meaning  arises  from  the  condition  of  the  prophet,' the  com¬ 
plicity  of  his  object,  the  secondary  nature  of  his  authorship, 
the  subordination  of  his  office,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  theme. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  Bible  should  be  interpreted  like  any 
other  book ;  yes,  like  any  other  book  treating  of  such  themes 
and  the  writers  in  such  a  condition.  But  surely  inspiration 
brings  its  own  laws;  and  the*'^ natural  is  modified  by  the 
spiritual  that  shines  over  it.  The  double  meaning  is  not  ar¬ 
bitrary,  not  forced,  not  extravagant,  not  even  uncertain, 
when  men  are  placed  in  a  condition  that  demands  it. 

We  may  derive  from  our  subject  a  topic  of  triumph  and 
consolation  both  to  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
date  for  fame.  The  law  is  invariable,  inevitable,  and,  in  the 
long  run,  inflexibly  just.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  congratula¬ 
tion  to  a  successful  writer  to  know  that  merit  (at  least  rela¬ 
tive  merit)  sustains  him,  and  to  the  unsuccessful  one  that 
an  ETERNAL  LAW  consigiis  him-to  forgetfulness.  No  doubt 
this  law  dooms  to  darkness  much  that  is  respectable,  much 
that  is  even  excellent ;  and  a  work  may  sometimes  fasten  on 
the  memory  by  its  supreme  absurdity.  But  it  must  be 
STRIKING.  If  you  can  write  a  poem,  or  compose  a  history, 
or  utter  an  apophthegm,  or  even  make  a  blunder  which  ex¬ 
cites  attention  enough  to  be  repeated  and  re-echoed,  it  lives. 
But  if  you  only  repeat  a  common-place,  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  even  in  the  pickling  juices  of  folly  or  faction.  It 
perishes,  not  by  the  caprice  of  man,  but  by  a  decree  which 
no  artificial  legislation  can  ever  repeal. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  EEPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 

MOSES. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  DB.  SAAL9CHUTZ,  BY  S.  TCSKA. 

§  1.  The  national  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  was  built  on 
a  PATRiARCHO-DEMOCRATic  basis.  The  existence  of  a  per¬ 
petual  representation  of  the  people  is  indicated  both  by  their 
customs  and  their  laws.  The  representatives  consisted  of 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  ;  men  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
age  1  and  natural  position  in  society,  were  well  fitted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  patriarchal  authority. 

§  2.  Even  while  in  Egypt,  Moses  gathered  “  all  the  elders 
of  the  children  of  Israel”  (Ex.  4:  29),  with  whom,  conjointly, 
he  was  to  appear  before  Pharaoh  (Ex.  3:  16 — 18.).  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  (4:  30,  31)  :  “  He  did  signs  before  the 
people,” —  “  the  people  believed  in  them,  and  they  bowed  their 
heads,”  we  must  assume  that  all  the  people,  as  is  clearly  evi¬ 
dent  from  4:  29,  were  not  present  on  that  occasion ;  but  that 
the  elders  referred  to  fully  represented  them.  Thus  early  do 
we  find  the  datum,  so  often  applicable  in  the  subsequent 
books  of  Scripture,  viz.  that  “  the  people  ”  signifies  the  same 
as  “  the  people  represented  by  their  elders.^’’  Compare  Ex. 
19:  7,  8,  where  Moses  convoked  “the  elders  of  the  people,” 
and  then  “  all  the  people  together  ”  reply  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  imparted  to  the  former ;  also  Judg.  10:  8,  where  the, 
“  people  ”  and  the  “  princes  of  Gilead  ”  are  identified ;  see 
also  Josh.  23:  2,  where  “  all  Israel  ”  is  paraphrased,  and  at 
the  same  time  restricted,  by  the  phrase  “  its  elders,  judges, 
and  officers.” 

On  this  supposition  alone  can  it  be  explained  how  Moses 
could  speak  to  all  the  people.^  From  this  point  of  view,  also, 

1  The  term  (Zekenim),  “  elders,”  did  not  then  as  yet  express  a  merely 

formal  appellation. 

®  Comp.  Maimonides  in  his  Preface  to  the  Mishna. 
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is  to  be  explained  one  of  the  most  decisive  passages  in  point: 
“  Ye  are  all,”  it  is  said  Deut.  29:  10,  “  standing  to-day  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  your  God,  your  heads,  your  tribes,  your  el¬ 
ders,  your  officers,  every  man  of  Israel ;  your  children,  your 
wives,  and  thy  stranger  who  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer 
of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water.”  That  Moses 
had  at  that  time  actually  convoked  an  assembly,  is  evident 
from  29:  2.  This,  however,  could  be  composed  only  of  the 
representatives  of  those  enumerated ;  for  what  business,  for 
instance,  had  little  children  in  a  national  assembly  ? 
Through  the  representatives^  who  were  the  delegates  of  the 
people,  the  latter  took  part  in  the  assembly  ;  and  from  them 
they  afterwards  learned  the  subjects  and  results  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  discussions.  This  passage  is  particularly  important ; 
the  idea  of  representing  the  absent  by  those  who  are  present, 
being  indicated  in  it.  “  Not;, with  you  alone,”  says  the  law¬ 
giver  (29: 14  sq.),  “  do  I  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath ; 
but  with,  him  who  stands  with  us  to-day  before  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  with  him  who  is  not  with  us  to-day;”  conse¬ 
quently,  also  with  generations  to  come  (v.  25).  These  are 
represented  by  the  generation  of  the  present,  just  as,  in  the 
national  assembly,  the  absent  of  the  living  generation  are 
represented  by  those  who  are  present.  The  passage  begins,  in¬ 
deed,  with  saying,  “  your  heads,  your  tribes ;  ”  yet  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  entire  tribes  cannot  be  meant,  as  it  would,  in 
that  case,  be  needless  to  mention,  in  addition,  the  heads,  eld¬ 
ers,  and  officers.  The  word  “  tribes  ”  is  added  only  by  way 
of  illustration.  It  explains  more  particularly  the  term 
“  heads,”  and  calls  to  mind  the  heads  or  princes  proper  of  the 
tribes  ;  both  of  these  titles  being  likewise  applied,  in  Num.  1: 
16,  to  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes.  Thus,  too,  it  is  said 
in  respect  to  Moses  (Deut.  33:  5)  ^  :  “  In  Jeshurun  (surname 

*  Many  commentators,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  refer  the  word  “Kin."” 
to  God,  on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  of  Moses  assuming  such  a  title  in  a 
free  state.  They  suppose,  therefore,  that  tlie  word  “‘IMoses”  in  the  preceding 
verse  (4),  crept  in  by  the  pen  of  some  transcriber;  or,  that  the  whole  of  the  4th 
verse  is  thrown  in  parenthetically  as  the  language  of  Israel.  But  the  author’s 
explanation  of  the  word  “King”  (see  above),  removes  the  objection  against  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  Moses,  and  does  no  violence  to  the  connection  of  the  two  verses. — 
Tuans. 
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of  Israel)  he  was  king  (i.  e.  supreme  guide  and  regent),  when 
there  assembled  the  heads  of  the  people,  together  the  tribes  of 
IsraeV*  Here,  of  course,  the  parallelism,  “  tribes,”  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  “  heads  ”  of  Israel.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  in  the  passage  under  consideration  (Deut.  29;  10),  the 
threefold  dignity  is  specified,  by  virtue  of  which  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  people  could  be  effected.  This  threefold  dig¬ 
nity  was  that  of  the  twelve  princes  of  tribes,  that  of  the 
elders,  and  that  of  the  officers. 

§  3.  The  mode  of  representation  was  closely  related  to  the 
organization  of  the  people.  The  whole  nation,  as  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  divided  into  distinct, 
greater  or  smaller,  bodies  [such  as  tribes,  families,  households, 
etc.].  With  reference  to  this  organic  division,  three  bodies 
of  representatives  were  chosen.  These  were,  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  at  the  head  of  the  people,  represented  them  in  the 
assembly ;  or,  when  measures  of  general  interest  were  to  be 
adopted,  assisted  Moses,  who  was  their  supreme  leader. 
When  the  people  are  to  be  numbered  (for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms),  the 
twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  are  expressly  named  (Num.  1: 
5 — 16)  as  assistants  of  Moses  and  Aaron  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing.  These  princes,  of  whom  there  was  one  for  every  tribe,’ 
are  more  particularly  described  (Num.  1:16)  as  the  deputed 
of  the  congregation.^^  That  this  designation,  however,  did 
not  belong  to  them  exclusively,  and  that  the  number  of  those 
who  appeared  in  the  general  assembly  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  was  much  greater,  is  evident  from  Num.  16: 2. 
For  here  the  250  men  who  conspired  with  Korah  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  are  all  said  to  have  been  “  princes  of 
the  congregation,  deputed  of  the  assembly^  They  must,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  have  been  the  most  distinguished  fathers  of  fami¬ 
lies,  called  also  sometimes  elders  (Num.  11: 16.  Deut.  29: 
10.  31: 28),  and  making  their  appearance  while  yet  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  12:  21).  The  full  assembly  of  the  most  distinguished 

1  The  tribe  of  Joseph,  being  divided  into  two  divisions,  had  two  representa¬ 
tives.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  omitted ;  it  being  permanently 
exempt  from  military  service. 
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men  of  all  the  tribes,  is  called  Moed.^  This  word  properly 
signifies  a  “  fixed  appointment  ”  of  time  or  place.  The  per¬ 
sons  assembled  constitute  the  Edah^^  i.  e.  the  “  congregation,” 
assembled  according  to  this  fixed  manner.^  Hence,  those 
men  (see  above),  as  being  the  deputed  of  [to]  the  assembly 
or  congregation,'*  are  respectively  denominated  “  princes  of 
the  congregation”  {Nesie  Eda).^  Another  term  applied  to 
those  who  assembled  upon  such  deputation  or  convocation, 
is  the  word  Kahal.^  This  term  also  signifies  assembly; 
compare  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  where  (v.  3)  mention 
is  made  of  the  “  congregation  of  Israel,”  and  then  (v.  21)  the 
phrase  “  elders  of  Israel  ”  substituted,  with  the  31st  chapter 
of  Deut.,  where  (v.  28)  the  “  elders  of  your  tribes  and  your 
ofiicers  ”  are  first  spoken  of,  and  then  (v  30)  the  phrase  “  the 
whole  assembly  [Kahal]  of  Israel,”  used  instead.  The  two 
different  terms,  therefore,  sg’e  in  each  case  identical  in  sense, 
the  phrase  “  congregation  6r  assembly  of  Israel  ”  signifying 
the  people  of  Israel  present  through  their  representatives. 

We  have  now,  then,  become  acquainted  with  a  twofold 
council  —  a  small  one  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes, 
and  a  large  one  composed  of  all  the  deputed.  These  two 
assemblies,  moreover,  are  to  be  respectively  convoked  by  dif¬ 
ferent  signals,  described  Num.  10:  3, 4.  When  simple  blasts 
of  the  trumpet  are  heard,  the  great  (congregational)  council 
is  to  assemble  ;  but  when  long  protracted  notes  are  sounded, 
the  council  of  princes  only  ^hall  convene.  (See  chap.  94.  §  4.) 

§  4.  In  addition  to  these,  a  third  body  of  men  was  chosen. 
The  number  of  this  body  was  not  so  small  as  that  of  the* 
chief  princes  of  the  tribes,  nor  so  large  as  that  of  the  joint 

'  nsiw  .  ^  rnv  . 

^  Num.  27:  21.  Here  the  whole  congregation  (Edah)  is  expressly  distinguished 
from  “  all  the  children  of  Israel,”  and  is  manifestly  designed  to  denote  only  the 
committee,  or  council. 

*  Kerie  Moed  or  Ilaedah,  m5>n  or  (■'S'j-J?)  .  [The  word  *sf'np  be¬ 

ing  derived  from  srp ,  to  call,”  signifies  those  called  or  deputed,  and  not,  as  the 
English  version  has  it,  “renowned  ”  or  “famous.”]  — Trans. 

®  Num.  1:  16.  16:  2.  Comp.  1:  18,  where,  in  addition  to  the  princes,  the  whole 
congregation  is  convoked ;  since,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  list  of  births,  it  was 
expedient  to  confer  with  the  respective  heads  of  families. 
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body  of  representatives.  It  constituted,  as  it  were,  the 
elite  chosen  from  among  the  latter.  The  Lord  said  to 
Moses :  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel, 
of  whom  thou  knowest  that  they  are  the  elders  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  officers.  Take  these  to  the  tabernacle  of  as¬ 
sembly,  that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee.  I  shall  speak 
with  thee,  and  shall  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee 
and  put  it  upon  them,  that  they  may  bear  with  thee  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  people,  so  that  thou  mayest  not  bear  it  alone.”  ^ 
These,  seventy  men  were,  accordingly,  selected  from  the 
number  of  those  who  were  already  recognized  as  elders  of  the 
people,  and  as  acting  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates  (Deut. 
1: 15).^  They  are  to  be  vested  with  their  new  dignity  as 
men  deputed  and  inspired  by  God ;  and  are  henceforth  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  Moses,  and  share  with  him  the  burden 
of  public  affairs.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  permanent  senate, 
composed  of  a  definite  number  of  men  in  constant  activity. 
This  was  the  body  which  regularly  accompanied  Moses  as 
his  council  and  aid.  The  advantages  of  this  associate  body 
must  be  evident.  For  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  men  of  the  nation,  the  confidence  which 
they  put  in  the  measures  adopted  relative  to  the  people, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  moral  effect  upon  all. 
They  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  mediation  between 
the  interests  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  highest 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  legislator  and  executive  on  the 
other.  This  senate  of  seventy  is,  in  all  probability,  alluded 
to  when  the  elders,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  accompanying  Moses  (Num.  16:  25).  Still,  every- 


1  Num.  11:  16,  17 ;  comp.  vs.  24  scq.  Comp.  Ex.  24: 1,  9,  where  “seventy  of 
the  elders  of  Israel  ”  are  thus  early  mentioned. 

*  According  to  Jaiix  (Arch.  II.  1,  p.  59)  it  would  follow  from  Num.  26;  5 — 50, 
that  the  then  existing  number  of  chief  families  was  fifty-nine ;  and  tha4  the  heads 
of  these,  together  with  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  constituted  a  College  of 
seventy-one.  But  if  we  count  accurately,  the  result  will  be  different.  For,  in 
numbering  the  families,  we  must  take  into  account  only  the  large  sub-divisions 
there  given,  and  not  the  main  divisions.  Jaiin  has,  perhaps,  overlooked  this 
circumstance.  However,  the  passage  quoted  shows,  at  all  events,  the  probable 
correspondence  of  the  number  of  chosen  elders  with  the  number  of  chief  families. 
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thing  goes  to  show  that  this  newly  constituted  council  was 
established  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  only ;  and  not  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  full  assembly  of  national  representa¬ 
tives.  On  the  contrary,  the  power  of  representing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  of  acknowledging  the  force  of  legislative  measures, 
continued,  subsequently  as  well  as  previously,*  in  the  hands 
of  the  proper  representatives.  Their  number,  which  proba¬ 
bly  included  the  seventy  elders,  was  much  more  considerable; 
it  being,  in  general,  not  limited,  and  increasing  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population.  When,  therefore,  at  the  revolt  of 
Korah,  the  elders  of  Israel,  i.  e.  as  is  very  likely,  the  seventy, 
are  gathered  around  Moses  (Num.  16:  25),  it  nevertheless 
follows,  from  v.  2,  that  the  greater  council  still  continued  to 
exist  at  the  same  time;  the  250  being  said  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  it. 

§  5.  The  different  elements  constituting  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  which  Moses  addressed,  whenever  he  desired  to  in¬ 
vest  any  measure  with  legal  force,  and  make  it  binding  upon 
all  the  people,  are  regularly  and  carefully  mentioned.  It 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  examine  these  more  particularly. 
They  are,  according  to  Deut.  29:  10,  as  follows :  heads  of 
tribes,  elders,  and  officers.  The  assembly  before  which  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  appeared,  is  described  thus  (Num. 
27:  2) :  “  Moses,  the  priest  Eleazar,  the  princes^  and  the  con- 
greg'ationJ^  The  last  evidently  includes,  in  this  place,  the 
two  elements,  made  distinct  in  Deut.  29:  10,  elders  and  offi¬ 
cers.  Compare  also  Deut.  31:  28:  “  Gather  unto  me  all  the 
elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your  officers.”  In  subsequent  nar¬ 
ratives  we  find  a  fourth  elemtent  added  to  the  three  already 
given  ;  as,  for  instance,  Joshua  (23:  2)  calls  together  as  the 
representatives  of  “  all  Israel,”  the  elders,  heads,  judges,  and 
officers.  Here,  then,  are  also  mentioned.  These  are. 


*  In  Deut.  27:  1,  it  is  said  that  Moses  and  the  eMerft  of  Israel  commanded  the 
people.  The  command  in  question  was  only  in  regard  to  one  particular  ordi¬ 
nance,  viz.  that  of  erecting  monuments  on  entering  the  land  of  Palestine.  But 
provided  that  the  elders  here  alluded  to  are  indeed  the  seventy,  yet  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  command  in  question  was  first  communicated  to  the 
great  assembly,  before  being  made  incumbent  on  all  the  people. 
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indeed,  often  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  officers  (see,  particularly,  Deut.  1: 15, 16. 
comp.  Ex.  18:  21  sq.).  But  they  are  not  particularly  speci¬ 
fied  (for  what  reason  will  soon  appear)  in  the  description  of 
the  national  assembly  quoted  above. 

We  may  accordingly  delineate  a  pretty  complete  outline 
of  that  great  national  assembly  of  representatives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  parts  of  which  it  was  composed.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  were  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes  (Num.  1: 
5 — 17).  The  numbering  of  the  people  here  ordained  not 
having  extended  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  this  tribe,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  just  quoted,  is  not  represented  by  any  prince.  When, 
however,  the  Levites  are  afterward  specially  numbered,  sev¬ 
eral  heads  of  their  families  are  designated  as  princes  (Num. 
3:  24,  30,  35),  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  being  mentioned  as 
the  prince  of  the  princes  of  Levi.  From  this  it  appears  that 
he  who  was  the  high-priest  was  not  designed  to  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  prince  of  a  tribe ;  he  was  thus  prevented  from 
combining,  with  his  sacred  calling,  the  power  of  a  secular 
chief.  The  princes  are  likewise  mentioned  as  being  present 
at  the  transaction  of  the  hereditary  affairs  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  (Num.  27:  2) ;  also  at  the  remonstrance  of  the 
heads  of  families  belonging  to  the  house  of  Gilead  (Num. 
36:  1),  and  also  in  Deut.  29:  10.  Next  to  the  princes  of 
tribes  are  the  elders  (Deut.  29: 10).  By  this  appellation, 
doubtless,  not  only  the  seventy,  but  also  other  additional 
heads  of  families,  are  meant.  In  other  cases  the  term  “  el¬ 
ders  ”  may,  when  no  express  distinction  is  made,  embrace 
also  the  princes  of  tribes:  which  is  probably  the  case  in 
Deut.  31:  28.  A  third  integrant  part  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  are  the  officers.  The  judges  are  not  expressly  mentioned. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  because  they  were  included 
in  the  class  of  elders,  they  being  chosen  from  the  number  of 
the  latter  (Ex.  18:  25.  Deut.  1: 15).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  “  officers  ”  are,  in  all  cases,  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  (Num.  11:  16.  Deut.  1: 
15.  29:  9.  31:  28).  We  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  discuss 
this  circumstance  here,  as  we  have  devoted  an.  entire  chap- 
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ter  (5.)  to  the  Shoterim  or  oflGicers.'  All  these  now,  together, 
constituted  the  Edah  or  assembly  of  the  congregation.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  accordingly,  that  the  supreme  legislator  of  the  people 
did  not  stand  alone  on  the  one  side but  that  the  people 
themselves  were  permanently  represented  by  means  of  insti¬ 
tutions  which  were  destined  to  be  of  great  importance  also 
for  the  future.  This  national  representation  was  the  more 
complete  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  people  them¬ 
selves  were  requested  to  elect  those  who  were  henceforth  to 
be  at  their  head  as  judges  and  officers  (Deut.  1: 13 ;  comp. 
31:  28,  where  they  are  also  described  as  being  the  proper 
deputies  for  the  rest). 

From  among  these,  now,  who  were  already  formally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  people  as  their  representatives,  the  sev¬ 
enty  elders  were  to  be  chosen  (Num.  11:  16). 

In  the  person  of  these  representatives  the  people  have  an 
all-important  voice.  They  consent  to  the  proposals  of  the 
lawgiver,  or  also  express  to  him  their  own  wishes.®  Even 

'  In  the  chapter  referred  to,  the  author  shows  that  the  judges  and  officers 
occupied  nearly  the  same  relations  as  in  modem  times  the  court  and  police. 

*  Salvador  {Institut.  de  Moise,  1.  2,  ch.  2)  justly  observes,  that  the  statement 
in  the  text,  on  account  of  its  brevity,  does  not  always  render  this  circumstance 
prominent.  Thus,  in  Ex.  5:  1,  it  says  merely  that  Moses  and  Aaron  stood  before 
Pharaoh ;  while  from  3:  18,  it  appears  that  the  elders  of  Israel  were  with  them. 

*  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  in  the  text  the  form  of  a  message, 
in  which  the  lawgiver,  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  states  the  motives  of  a 
new  measure  which  he,  at  the  advice  of  Jethro,  wishes  to  introduce.  Where¬ 
upon  follows  the  solemn  consent  of  those  present :  “  I  spoke  unto  you  at  that 
time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  yon  myself  alone.  The  Lord,  your  God, 
hath  multiplied  you,  and  you  are  this  day  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven. 
May  the  Lord,  your  God,  multiply  you  a  thousand  fold,  and  bless  you  as  he  hath 
promised  you.  (Yet)  how  could  I  myself  alone  bear  your  trouble,  your  burden 
and  your  strife  (i.  e.  the  trouble  of  the  many  necessary  decisions  of  cases,  Ex.  18: 
16)  ?  Select  wise,  understanding,  and  experienced  men  for  each  of  your  tribes, 
and  I  will  appoint  them  as  your  rulers.  You  answered  mo,  saying.  The  thing 
which  thou  hxist  spoken  is  good  to  do  ”  (Deut.  1: 9 — 14 ;  comp.  Ex.  18;  13 — 26).  On 
the  other  hand,  again,  it  is  related  (Ibid.  vs.  22,  23)  that  the  assembly  itself  in¬ 
forms  the  lawgiver  of  its  wish ;  to  which  he,  on  his  part,  consents,  though  his 
present  plans  are  thereby  retarded.  “  I  said  unto  you,”  the  lawgiver  declares 
(v.  20),  “  Ye  have  come  to  the  mountain  of  the  Emorites;  go  thither,  and  take 
possession  of  the  land.  And  ye  all  came  to  me  —  not,  of  course,  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  but  all  their  representatives  —  and  said  :  We  will  send  men  before  us,  that 
they  may  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again  as  to  the  way  by  which 
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the  acceptation  of  the  divine  law  is  regarded  as  a  voluntary 
entrance,  on  their  part,  into  the  covenant  (Ex.  24:  3 — 8. 
Deut.  27:  17, 18.  29:  2 — 15,  25,  comp.  1: 24 — 26) ;  just  as  the 
relation  into  which  Abraham  entered  with  God  (Gen.  15: 18, 
comp.  V.  9)  is  termed  a  covenant^  and  represented  in  symboli¬ 
cal  forms,  a  covenant  into  which  man,  on  his  part,  is  to  en¬ 
ter  of  his  own  accord  and  with  self-consciousness.  Joshua, 
also,  when  about  to  depart  this  life,  causes  the  people  sol¬ 
emnly  and  voluntarily  to  renew  the  covenant  (Josh.  24: 1 — 25. 
comp.  8:  30 — 35).  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  a  similar 
covenant  is  made,  and  ratified  by  the  signatures  of  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives  (Neh.  10:  1  seq.). 

This  uniform  national  representation,  through  the  several 
heads  of  all  the  tribes  and  families,  existed  in  full  force  and 
vigor,  not  only  during  the  life-time  of  Moses,  but  also  long 
after  him ;  and  was  well  adapted  to  check  any  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood.  Had  the  priests  at  any 
time  made  an-  attempt  to  further  a  hierarchal  supremacy, 
they  would  unquestionably  have  found  an  insurmountable 
barrier  in  the  national  assembly.  That  this  should  be  so 
was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the  Hebrew  legislator; 
and  this  appears  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  excludes  the 
priestly  order,  particularly  the  high-priest,  from  everything 
which  might  be  regarded  as  a  monopoly  of  power.  On  the 
contrary,  he  throws  open  to  public  and  universal  competi¬ 
tion  all  offices  and  dignities,  and  every  other  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  public  influence.  That  the  people  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  privilege,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the 
priests,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  kings,  the  supreme 
judges  and  commanders,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  records 
of  the  prophets.  The  consciousness  of  liberty  and  moral  in¬ 
dependence,  generated  by  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
people  into  many  divisions,  each  moving  freely  and  inde¬ 
pendently  under  its  own  civil  authorities,  must  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  to  this  effect.  These  sub-divisions  of  the 
nation  found  themselves  on  all  occasions,  as  we  shall  see. 


we  shall  go  up,  and  as  to  the  cities  into  which  we  shall  come.  And  the  thimj  icas 
pleasing  to  me,  and  I  took  twelve  men  from  among  you,  one  for  each  tribe. 
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powerfully  represented ;  thus  acting  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
supreme  magistrate,  and,  in  later  times,  to  the  king. 

§  6.  That  this  mode  of  patriarchal,  constitutional  repre¬ 
sentation  continued,  in  part,  to  exist  even  at  subsequent  pe¬ 
riods  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  is  proved  by  the  ample 
testimony  of  the  historical  books  of  Scripture.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  at  particular  times,  especially  during  the  reign  of  cer¬ 
tain  kings,  disregarded  ;  still  the  elements  thereof  remained 
ever  present.  It  was  only  the  cooperation  of  these  elements 
that  were  sometimes  lacking ;  their  influence^  as  a  general 
thing,  could  not  be  thwarted.  After  Moses,  we  find  this 
representative  system,  in  the  first  place,  still  flourishing  vig¬ 
orously  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  When  the  deputies  of  the 
Gibeonites  came  craftily  to  effect  a  league  with  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  it  is  said  that  they  came  to  Joshua  and  spoke  to  him 
and  to  the  men  of  Israel  whereupon,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  the  men  (literally  the  man,  the  entire  body  of  men  being 
regarded  as  a  unit)  of  Israel  spoke  to  them  (Josh.  9:  6,  7). 
Then  we  are  told  (v.  15)  that  Joshua  made  a  league  with 
them,  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation  sware  unto  them. 
When,  afterwards,  the  deception  of  the  Gibeonites  was  dis¬ 
covered,  “  all  the  congregation  murmured  against  the 
princes  ;  ”  and  then  “  all  the  princes  spoke  to  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation.”  Here,  again,  the  whole  congregation  evidently 
stands  for  the  assembly  of  the  chiefs  merely ;  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  itself  being  designated,by  the  phrase  “  children  of  Israel  ” 
(v.  17, 18).  Again,  when  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  erected  a  monument  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  altar,  the  rest  of  the  tribes  being  offended 
thereat,  it  is  said  (22;  12)  :  “  The  children  of  Israel  heard  it, 
and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  gathered 
at  Shiloh.”  They  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  the  priest  Eleazar,  and  ten  princes  of  tribes.  The 
embassy,  after  having  visited  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  re¬ 
turned  and  “brought  them  answer”  (v.  32).  Here,  of 
course,  it  is  likewise  evident  that  the  “  whole  congregation,” 
assembled  at  Shiloh  waiting  for  a  reply,  was  not  the  whole 
nation,  but  only  the  representatives.  Nor,  on  the  other 
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hand,  was  that  assembly  composed  only  of  the  princes  of 
the  tribes,  these  very  princes  having  been  chosen  from  among 
the  rest  to  go  on  the  embassy.  Another  assembly  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  was  con¬ 
vened  by  Joshua  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  covenant 
with  God.  There,  again,  all  Israel  was  present  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  its  heads,  elders,  judges,  and  officers  (23: 2.  24:  1,  2). 
The  following  expressions,  occurring  in  that  connection,  are  ' 
worthy  of  remark :  “  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
at  Shechem ;  ”  and  immediately  following :  “  he  called  the 
elders  of  Israel  and  their  heads,  their  judges  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  ;  ”  and  again :  “  Joshua  spoke  to  all  the  people  ”  (comp. 
24: 19),  and  then  the  people  speak  to  Joshua  (v.  21 ;  comp.  v. 

•  22, 24, 25, 27).  At  length,  Joshua  dismisses  the  people  each 
to  his  heritage.  Here,  then,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  con¬ 
vertible  phrases,  “  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,”  and  “  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  are  used  to  denote  those  only  who  are  delegated  by  the 
people  to  represent  them  in  the  national  assembly,  and  more 
particularly  described  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
dignities.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  “  el¬ 
ders  of  Israel,”  in  this  instance  (24: 1),  are  meant  the  princes 
of  tribes ;  and  by  the  term  “  heads,”  immediately  following, 
the  heads  of  family  only,  as  in  Num.  36: 1. 

§  7.  Michaelis  has  already  intimated,  that  by  reason  of 
this  division  of  the  people  into  several  distinct  masses  and 
bodies,  each  able  to  govern  itself  independently  of  all  the  rest, 
and  all  of  them  capable  at  any  time,  by  means  of  the  heads 
of  tribes  and  families,  of  being  united  for  a  common  enter¬ 
prise,  that  by  reason  of  this  organization  the  nation,  even  at 
times  when  they  were  without  a  common  supreme  head, 
were  never  at  a  loss.  For  it  was  thus  a  very  easy  matter  for 
them  to  assemble,  adopt  resolutions,  and,  in  common,  carry 
them  into  effect ;  just  as  the  elders,  judges,  and  officers,  who 
bore  the  relation  of  patriarchs  to  the  rest,  could  furnish  a 
tolerably  well  regulated  system  of  judicial  administration. 
In  fact,  if  the  narratives  in  the  book  of  the  Judges  be  not  in¬ 
considerately  pronounced  to  be  fables,  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  a  man  or  woman 
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(e.  g.  Deborah)  could,  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  time,  rouse  the 
people  to  action,  collect  an  army  and  lead  it  against  the  foe, 
otherwise  than  by  that  system  of  representation.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  could  be  easily  convened,  or  else  in¬ 
formed  by  message  (Judg.  7:  24),  and  animated  to  work  for 
the  common  cause.  These,  again,  by  means  of  the  heads 
of  families  standing  under  their  jurisdiction,  could  speedily 
obtain  from  the  masses  whatever  was  further  needed  to  carry 
their  measures  into  execution.  A  remarkable  instance  in 
point  is  related  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Judges.  Though  the 
nation  was  without  a  common  chief  magistrate,  a  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  undertaken  and  carried 
through  by  all  the  other  tribes  in  common.  A  disgraceful 
deed  had  been  perpetrated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  But  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  deliver  up 
the  perpetrators  of  the  foul  apt.  The  news  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  having  been  transmitted  to  every  tribe,  “  all  Israel 
went  out,  and  the  congregation  was  gathered  together  as 
one  man,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  unto  Mizpeh ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  all  the  people,  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  presented 
themselves  in  the  assembly  of  God,  400,000  men  able  to 
bear  arms.”  The  commentators  infer  from  the  last  clause 
that  all  the  400,000  men  were  present  in  Mizpeh,  at  the  very 
first  assembly.  But  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
difficulties  underlying  such  an  inference.  For,  as  the  person 
insulted  was  questioned  in  regard  to  the  particulars  ;  and  as 
an  embassy  was  then  despatched  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in 
order  to  effect  a  delivery  of  the  criminals  and  peaceably  to 
arrange  the  whole  affair  before  the  war  was  resolutely  under¬ 
taken  against  the  tribe  (which,  as  a  whole,  had  not  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  outrage) ;  the  people  would  have  acted  de¬ 
void  of  all  sense  and  prudence,  in  thus  assembling  all  on  a 
sudden,  in  such  multitudes,  at  Mizpeh.  As  some  time 
must  have  elapsed  during  the  negotiations,  it  would  surely 
have  been  impossible  for  them,  even  if  their  number  had 
been  less,  to  be  maintained  in  that  single  city.  We  would 
hardly  hesitate  to  assume  that  the  statement  relative  to  the 
number  of  warriors,  refers  to  the  body  of  able-bodied  men 
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(given  in  round  numbers)  then  disposable ;  an  army  which 
could  be  raised,  but  was  not  yet  present  in  person,  it  being 
only  represented  by  the  “  chiefs  of  the  people.”  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  the  special  statement  that  all  the  heads  were 
also  present,  would  be  wholly  superfluous,  this  being  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  At  all  events,  the  historian  wishes  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  preparatory  deliberations  were  held  by  the 
heads  ’  of  the  people.  In  regard  to  the  independent  wars, 
undertaken  by  individual  tribes,  we  are  told  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  book  of  Judges,  1:  3,  22  et  al.-^ 

§  8.  In  the  books  of  Samuel,  again,  we  find  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  the  general  national  assembly,  e.  g.  “  all  the  elders  of 
Israel  gathered  themselves,  and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ra- 
mah,”  to  urge  him  to  choose  a  king  (1  Sam.  8:  4).  This 
assembly  of  the  elders  is  called  “  the  people,”  in  the  verses 
following  (7,  10),  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Samuel  communicated  the  words  of  the  Lord  “  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  asked  of  him  a  king;”  comp.  v.  19,  21.  It  is  pret¬ 
ty  evident  that  the  “  people  ”  here  mentioned  cannot  refer 
to  the  multitude  of  the  assembled  elders,  but  to  the  people  of 
Israel  proper,  who  were  there  represented  by  their  heads. 
That  the  assembly  was  of  this  character,  appears  from  th<‘ 
fact  that  Samuel,  though  reluctant,  at  last  yields  to  its  de¬ 
termined  and  energetic  resolve  (v.  19).  Again,  Samuel 
called  “the  people”  together  at  Mizpeh  (10:  17),  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  actual  election  of  a  king.  The  summons 
reads  thus :  Present  yourselves  before  the  Lord  by  your 
tribes  and  by  your  families,  lit.  “  thousands  ”  (v.  19) ;  and 

’  These  are  peculiarly  tlesijfnated  by  the  term  ri‘ss  {piimoth,  Judg.  20:  2).  — 
literally  “corners.”  This  term  probably,  which  occurs  also  1  Sam.  14:  38  in  a 
similar  relation,  is  properly  applied  to  a  military  character,  denoting  a  leaihr : 
comp,  the  German  Fi'wjelmann  [leader  of  the  jile,  lit.  “wing-man").  This  would 
go  still  further  to  support  what  we  said  above.  The  historian  states  the  entire 
number  of  the  force  at  disposal,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that  their  leaders 
v'^ho  had  undoubtedly  been  already  at  their  head  on  other  occasions,  were  present 
at  the  gathering.  These,  moreover,  could  give  the  best  information  in^ regard  to 
the  number  of  men  ready  to  take  up  the  sword. 

According  to  1  Chron.  5:  10  (comp.  18 — 22  and  4:  38 — 43)  individual  tribes, 
independently  of  all  the  others,  waged  wars,  by  means  of  which  they  enlarged 
their  territories,  even  in  the  reign  of  Saul  and  Hezekiah. 
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“  Samuel  caused  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  come  near”  (v.  20). 
No  one,  surely,  will  presume  that  the  tribes  were  here  gath¬ 
ered  en  masse  ;  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  these 
quotations,  that  they  were  fully  represented  by  delegates. 
After  the  first  glorious  exploit  of  Saul,  Samuel  convenes  a 
great  national  assembly  at  Gilgal  (11:  14  sq.),  in  order  to  ex¬ 
hort  the  people  and  confirm  the  royal  dignity  of  Saul.  Here, 
too,  it  is  said:  “  Samuel  spoke  to  all  Israel”  (12:  1) ;  which, 
of  course,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  as  restricted  above. 

According  to  2  Sam.  2:  4,  “  the  men  of  Judah  ”  came  to 
anoint  David  king.  Again  (2  Sam.  3:  21),  Abner  says  to 
David  :  “  I  will  arise  and  go,  and  gather  all  Israel^  that  they 
may  make  a  league  with  thee.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
here,  too,  reference  is  had  only  to  the  representatives  of  a 
single  tribe,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  whole  people.  These 
representatives  alone  Abner,  could  volunteer  to  assemble, 
knowing  that,  if  he  could  persuade  the  chief  men  of  Israel, 
he  would,  to  a  certainty,  obtain  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. 
In  2  Sam.  5:  1,  we  are  told  that  “  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
came  to  David  unto  Hebron,”  to  pay  him  homage  as  their 
king ;  instead  of  which  it  reads  (v.  3),  “  all  the  elders  of  Is¬ 
rael  came  to  the  king  unto  Hebron ;  and  he  made  a  league 
with  them  ;  and  they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel.  “  All 
the  tribes,”  therefore,  signifies  no  more  nor  less  than  the  tribes 
represented  by  their  elders.  When,  after  the  rebellion  of  Ab¬ 
salom,  the  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  to  do 
homage  anew  to  David,  a  strife  ensued  between  the  men  of 
Israel  and  the  men  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  19: 43, 44).  Whereupon 
Sheba,  a  Benjamite,  cries  out :  “  Every  man  to  his  tents,  O 
Israel  (20: 1).”  The  disastrous  results  involved  in  this  call,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  obeyed,  arose  from  the  very  fact  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  alone  of  the  people  were  here  assembled.  If  they 
dispersed  before  the  intended  homage  was  effected,  the  whole 
people  would,  as  a  natural  consequence,  revolt  from  the 
king.  Were  we  to  presume  that  great  multitudes  had  flocked 
together  from  all  parts  to  this  assembly,  their  protracted 
meeting  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  more  dangerous 
tlian  their  dispersion.  Again,  when  David  resolved  to  trans- 
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port  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  Chr.  13:  1),  we  are  informed 
that  he  consulted  with  the  princes  of  thousands  and  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  with  all  the  leaders.  Here,  then,  the  permanent 
existence  of  those  ancient  institutions  (Ex.  18:  25)  is  indi¬ 
cated.  Those  who  were  thus  convoked  for  consultation,  are 
called  “the  whole  congregation  of  Israel”  (1  Chr.  13:  2). 
The  address  of  David  is  particularly  interesting  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  it  was  as  follows :  “  If  it  seem  good  to  you,  and  us  of 
the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  send  abroad  to  the  rest  of  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  all  the  land  of  Israel,  and  with  them  also  to  the  priests 
and  Levites,  in  the  cities  of  their  suburbs,  that  they  may 
gather  themselves  unto  us.”  By  the  “  rest  of  our  brethren,” 
is  undoubtedly  meant  the  other  leaders  of  the  people.  Solo¬ 
mon,  also,  orders  “  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  all  the  heads  of 
their  tribes  and  princes  of  families,”  to  convene  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  K. 
8:  1).  The  persons  thus  assembled  are  then  spoken  of  as 
“  every  man  of  Israel  ”  (v.  2) ;  and,  again,  as  “  all  the  elders 
of  Israel”  (v.  3).  In  the  29th  chapter  of  1  Chron.,  “the 
princes  of  fathers  and  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  of 
thousands  and  hundreds,  and  the  princes  in  the  service  of 
the  king  ”  (v.  6),  who  brought  donations  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  are  designated  the  “  congregation  ”  {Kahal),  v.  1 ; 
in  V.  9,  however,  “  the  (represented)  people.”  The  dona¬ 
tions,  therefore,  were  probably  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
people  ;  the  contributions  of  the  “  princes  of  fathers  ”  being 
left  to  or  imposed  on  each  individual  house  of  fathers,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  means. 

§  9.  On  the  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  “  all 
Israel,”  of  their  own  impulse  as  it  seems,  went  to  Shechem 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  alleviation  of  the  burdens 
imposed  on  them  by  Solomon  (1  K.  12:  1  seq.).  The  inso¬ 
lent  answer  which  the  king  returned  to  “  the  people  ”  (v.  13), 
called  out  the  following  expression  (v.  16)  from  “  all  Israel:  ” 
“We  have  no  part  in  David;  to  your  tents,  O  Israel!” 
With  these  words  every  connection  between  the  tribes  of 
Israel  and  the  young  king  was  forever  severed.  “  All  Israel,” 
however,  heard  that  Jeroboam  had  returned ;  and  they  send 
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thither  and  call  him  to  the  congregation  (Edah),  and  install 
him  king  over  all  Israel.”  Here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  “  con¬ 
gregation  ”  signifies  the  assembly  of  representatives  ;  and  that 
in  the  person  of  these^  all  Israel  were  present.  Other  in¬ 
stances,  showing  what  influence  on  the  royal  succession  the 
people  had  in  expressing  their  will,  through  their  representa¬ 
tives,  no  doubt,  may  be  found  (2  K.  21:  24,  23,  30.  2  Chr, 
23:  20,  21.  26:  1,  2.  36:  1). 

During  the  captivity,  also,  we  find  reference  made  to 
the  representative  system.  Thus,  Jeremiah  addressed  a 
message  to  the  elders  (Jer.  29:  1).  Zerubabel  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  heads  of  families  (Ezra  4:  2,  3.  Comp.  6:  7). 

Finally,  as  late  even  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  supreme  head  together  with  the  elders  (1 
Macc.  12:  6,  35).  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  San¬ 
hedrim  of  subsequent  times  founded  on  that  patriarchal 
constitution  so  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  i  The  influence 
of  that  council  was,  indeed,  suppressed  by  many  a  king ;  but 
it  could  never  be  wholly  extinguished :  we  find  it  from  time 
to  time,  especially  on  all  important  occasions  (when  alone  it 
is  noticed),  stand  out  in  all  its  potent  vigor.  It  was  this  de- 
democratic  element,  too,  which  acted  as  a  mighty  support  to 
the  prophets,  ever  favoring  and  protecting  their  freedom  of 
speech  ;  Comp.  1  K.  18:  19.  Jer.  26:  16 — 19. 

§  10.  Though  all  these  data,  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews,  do  not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  still  our  brief  consideration  of  them  here, 
which  might  be  even  more  amplified,  will  not,  we  trust,  be 
deemed  superfluous.  For  the  events  themselves,  and  the 
expressions  employed  in  this  description  of  them,  afford  an 
excellent  commentary  to  that  which,  judged  by  the  light  of 


*  In  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  tlie  Sanhedrim  of  seventy-one  men  formed 
an  immediate  continuation  of  the  Senate  of  seventy  elders  instituted  by  Moses, 
as  is  asserted  by  the  Rabbins,  Scripture  itself  furnishes  no  definite  data.  In 
one  instance  alone  —  in  a  prophetic  vision  of  Ezekiel  8:  11,  12  —  mention  is 
made  of  “  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  ”  these  being  represented,  however, 
as  worshipping  idols.  However,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Institution  of  the  Sun- 
hf’drim,  even  as  respects  its  external  form,  was  founded  on  a  more  ancient  one. — 
Comp.  Talmud  Sunhedr,  I.  6. 
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the  Pentateuch  alone,  might  not  perhaps  be  perfectly  obvi¬ 
ous.*  We  can  thus  clearly  discern  the  proper  signification 
of  the  phrases,  “  Moses  speaks  to  all  the  people,”  or,  “  the 
congregation  of  Israel.”  We  thus  perceive  the  object  of  the 
“  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.”  The  patriarcho-demo- 
cratic  constitution  thus  appears,  not  only  sanctioned  by  the 
narrative' and  civil  polity  of  Moses,  but  also  really,  efficient, 
in  all  times,  as  an  essential  element  of  national  life. 

§  11.  We  have  applied  the  term  patriarcha-democratic 
to  the  Hebrew  Constitution.  On  the  U'^e  of  this  term  we 
have  a  few  more  remarks  to  make.  Heeren^  has  clearly 
shown  how  inadequately  the  ordinary  division  of  govern¬ 
ments  into  monarchies,  democracies,  and  aristocracies,  deter¬ 
mines  their  real  essential  difference.  For  the  difference  de¬ 
pends,  not  on  the  number  of  the  rulers,  but  on  the  relation 
existing  between  the  latter  and  the  people.  Despotic  ele¬ 
ments  may  enter  into  a  democracy ;  just  as  on  the  other 
hand,  a  monarchy  may,  by  means  of  constitutional  forms, 
become  republican.  Heeren,  accordingly,  divides  govern¬ 
ment  into  despotic  (where  the  people  are  in  a  state  of  involun¬ 
tary  subjection),  autocratic  (where  the  people  are  indeed  free, 
but  have  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the  government), 
and  republican  (where  the  administration  of  government  is 
subject  to  the  people).  Welcker  2  regards  even  this  divi¬ 
sion  as  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  discriminating ; 
since,  in  his  opinion,  it  does  not  embrace  a  Theocracy.!  His 
division  is  as  follows:  1st,  the  period  of  childhood' (Despot¬ 
ism)  ;  2nd,  the  period  of  youth  (Theocracy) ;  3d,  the  period 
of  manhood  (Constitutional  Government).  Against  this 
division,  too,  weighty  objections  might  be  raised.  The  re¬ 
sult, 'however,  at  which  he  arrives  (Z.  c.  p.  101)  is  indeed  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark :  “  The  principle  of  a  government  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  sense 
of  moral  obligation  common  to  all.  This  voice,  however,  must 
declare  itself,  first  of  all,  in  favor  of  objective  law ;  thus  ex¬ 
pressing  its  regard  for  its  own  dignity  and  that  of  others,  by 


2  Reclit,  Staat  und  Strafe,  p.  11  et  seq. 
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which  means  a  firm  basis  is  to  be  given  to  the  laws.”  That 
these  words  indicate  the  very  element  which  is  the  most 
essential  in  the  Mosaic  Theocracy,  will  appear  evident  from 
our  remarks  relative  to  that  institution  (chap.  1.).  That  the 
principle  above  mentioned  may  obtain  in  all  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  —  even  in  a  despotism,  where,  as  Welcker  and 
Heeren  remark,  the  monocrat  is  the  wisest  and  noblest  man 
—  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  Much  depends  accordingly  on 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  power  which  the  latter  exer¬ 
cises  over  the  consciences  of  the  people.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  matter  of »  indifference,  in  what 
degree  the  joint  national  sense  of  right  exercises,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  law,  an  influence  on  the  administration,  resolutions, 
and  undertakings  of  the  State.  Now,  even  if  all  the  people 
do  not  en  masse  take  part  in  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  only  their  proper  delegates  and  representatives,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  measures  resolved  . upon 
by  the  latter,  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  the  people. 
In  this  respect,  now,  the  form  of  a  patriarchal  democracy,  as 
established  by  Moses,  vindicates  its  preeminent  worth.  The 
elder  of  the  house,  of  the  family,  stands  most  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  those  whom  he  represents  in  the  national  assembly. 
His  interests  are  essentially  those  of  his  constituents  ;  what 
he  has  resolved  and  deliberated  upon  has  binding  force 
to  them.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Hebrews  —  a 
constitution  which  existed  in  some  of  its  elements,  even  bcr 
fore  Moses,  but  whieh  the  latter  regulated  and  amply  devel¬ 
oped.  Through  such  a  mechanism  the  prophet,! who  had 
not  in  those  times  the  means  which  in  our  day  are  so  well 
adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  was  enabled  to  cause 
his  voice  to  be  heard  among  the  most  distant  masses  of  the 
people.  What  the  fathers,  fired  with  enthusiasm,  once  re¬ 
solved,  became  a  duty  sacred  to  the  whole;  people.  Theise 
relations  are  yet  far  from  being,  properly  appreciated.  Tl^e 
law,  according  to  the  institutions  of  the  lawgiver,  had, its 
broadest  foundation  in  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  through 
the  peculiar  organism  of  the  constitution,  whatever, the.  lat¬ 
ter  desired,  cpuld,  when  the  thought  had  been  once  expressed 
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and  approved,  soon  became  a  universal  reality.  That  the 
law  be  founded  on  the  conscience  —  on  which  Welcker  lays 
such' stress  —  is  the  very  thing  which  Moses  aims  at,  when 
he  says :  “  What  I  command  thee  this  day  is  not  hidden 
from  thee,  nor  is  it  far  away  ;  but  it  is  near  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart  ”  (Deut.  30:  11 — 14).  How  this 
universal  conscience  of  the  people  passes  over  into  action 
may  be  seen  among  other  things,  from  an  incident  — worthy 
of  note  in  this  connection  —  related  in  the  book  of  Judges 
(19:  25  sq.  and  20:  1  sq.).  A  scandalous  deed,  perpetrated 
on  the  person  of  a  concubine  belonging  to  an  obscure  and 
insignificant  individual,  impels  the  whole  nation,  as  one 
man,  to  bring  the  criminal  to  justice.  Such,  moreover,  was 
the  nature  of  this  form  of  the  constitution,  that  its  essen¬ 
tial  elements  could  be  but  little  affected  by  a  change  in  the 
person  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Never,  even 
when  there  was  no  common  head,  did  the  organic  movement 
of  the  whole  come  to  a  stand-still,  of  become  a  wild  confu¬ 
sion  of  unbridled  passions.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribes,  the 
families,  ever  remained  well  regulated,  each  forming  a  unit 
in  itself ;  and  through  the  patriarchal  power  of  the  elders 
and  princes  these  units  were  easily  managed,  and  just  as 
easily  enabled  to  combine  with  one  another,  forming  one 
great  united  whole.  What  Montesquieu  {Esprit  de  Loix, 
1.  9,  c.  1.)  says  in  praise  of  federal  republics,  as  well  as  his 
remarks  (ibid.  c.  2)  in  regard  to  the  disunited  monarchies  of 
Canaan,  whose'  decline  and  fall  were  occasioned  by  the  very 
fact  of  their  disunion  —  is  thus  in  some  measure  applicable 
also  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews.  ' 

§  12.  The  circumstance  that  the  representatives  were  at 
the  same  time  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  people,  must 
have’ greatly  contributed  to  interweave  the  constitution,  as 
thus 'far  represented,  with  the  innermost  life  of  the  nation. 
The  representatives  thus  continually,  even  in  ordinary  times, 
occupied  a  sphere  of  activity,  which,  essentially  dependent 
as  it  Was,  on  the'  ’confidence  and  patriarchal  influence  they 
inspired,  'at  the  same  time  served  ever  to  maintain  the  most 
intimate  intercourse  between  them  and  the  people.  Yea,  it 
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is  a  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
judicature  and  police  proceeded,  strictly  speaking,  from 
the  midst  of  the  people  (Deut.  1:  13).  The  people  thus,  as 

•  it  were,  guided  and  themselves  through  the  agency  of 

•  men  whom  —  the  Supreme  Sulfetes  [Judges]  not  even  ex¬ 
cepted  —  their  confidence  elected.  They  had  no  (function¬ 
aries  appointed,  according  to  rank  or  wealthy  by  some  central. 
power  of  the  government.  Nor  did  their  officers  serve  for 
pay ;  but  free,  without  emolument,  unapproachable  by  bribes, 
venerable  with  age  and  patriarchal  influence,  they  were 
selected  from  among  the  people,  to  administer  the  judicial 
and  other  functions.^ 

I .  I, .  •  ■  I  . 


ARTICLE  VII.  <  I  '! 

SACRED  TRADITIONS  IN  THE  EAST.  , 

BY  .REV.  E.  BURGESS,  RECENTLY  MISSIONARY  OP  THE  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Among  aU  the  people  of  the  earth,  the  religious  sentiment 
appears  to  be  stronger  in  none,  than  it  is  with  the  adherents 
of  Brahmanism.  At  least^  there  is  no  people  with  whom 
religion  is  more  connected  with  aU  the  affairs  of  life,  than  it 
is  with  them.  From  the  moment  of  birth,  till  death,  and 
after  death,  the  Hindu  is  subjected  to  religious  ceremony. 
Probably  no  language,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
possessed  so  large  an  amount  of  literature,  as  the  Sanskrit ; 
and  that  literature  was  almost  all  religious.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  Sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus,  are  among 
the  most  ancient,  if  they  are  not  the  most  ancient,  writings 
extant  at  the  present  day.  Sanskrit  scholars  make  the  first  of 
the  Vedas  to  be  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  books  of  Moses,  and 

1  The  statements  made  in  this  paragraph  are  made  more  manifest  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  of  the  work. 
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admit  the  strong  probability,  that  they  were  at  least  parts  of 
them,  written  some  centuries  earlier.  And  from  the  time  of 
the  Vedas,  some  1400  or  1500  years  B.  C.,  to  the  last  of  the 
Purdnas,  some  1000  years  after,  there  originated  in  India,  a 
vast  amount  of  literature,  mythological,  scientific,  and  re¬ 
ligious.  In  some  respects  the  literature  of  the  Sanskrit 
Language  surpasses  that  of  the  Greeks.  Its  Mythology  is 
more  extensive,  and  not  much  more  absurd.  If  its  science 
is  not  as  correct,  it  is  more  volumnious.  Its  poetry  is 
equally  elaborate.  It  enumerates  some  150  kinds  of  verse ; 
some  of  its  poems  are  said  to  consist  of  100,000  stanzas. 
Its  schools  of  philosophy  outnumber  those  of  the  Greeks, 
and  for  subtlety  and  refined  analysis,  some  of  the  works  of 
the  Brahmans  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  subtle  and 
refined  productions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

A  mere  statement  of  the  names  and  number  of  works  in 
the  principal  departments  of  literature  and  science  is  some¬ 
what  formidable.  There  are  the  four  Vedas  written  some 
1200  or  1800  years  B.  C. ;  the  Laws  of  Manu  dating  some 
five  or  six  centuries  later ;  the  Epic  poems,  the  Mahdbhrirata 
and  Ramayana,  written  probably  five  or  six  centuries  before 
our  era  ;  ‘  then  after  Christ,  there  are  the  eighteen  Puranas, 
or  modern  mythological  religious  systems;  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  Siethdhantas  or  astronomical  treatises,  with  treatises 
on  logic,  grammar  and  philosophy,  all  constituting  a  body  of 
literature,  probably  not  surpassed  in  extent  before  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning  in  Europe,  by  the  literature  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  on  earth.  And  it  is  not,  likewise,  surpassed  by  any 
other  literature  in  that  which  is  absurd,  and  which  indicates 
a  degraded  state  of  mind  among  the  people  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longs  ;  yet  there  are  some  redeeming  qualities. 

The  religion  and  literature  of  the  Hindus  are  interesting 

'  In  reference  to  some  Hindd  books  it  is  evident  that  a  portion  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  wliich  they  are  composed  existed  centuries  before  they  were  collected  and 
put  together  as  we  now  have  them.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks  respecting  one  of  those 
above  mentioned :  “  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  thirteenth  or  four¬ 
teenth  century  B.  C.  for  the  war  of  the  Mahabliarata.”  —  Vish.  Pu.  p.  485,  note. 
Yet  the  present  compilation  may  have  been  later,  and  some  of  its  materials  may 
be  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
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to  the  philosophical  student  of  history  in  two  respects :  viz., 
the  fact  that  they  belong  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  human 
race,  and  because  they  possess  some  of  the  most  ancient  re¬ 
cords,  and  most  ancient  religious  ideas  and  philosophical 
systems  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  This 
last  consideration,  especially,  clothes  the  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  and  religion  with  an  interest  they  would  not 
otherwise  possess.  And  this  interest  is  increased  by  the  fact, 
that  we  find  some  decided  indications  of  a  direct  connection 
between  those  records  and  systems  and  the  primitive  ideas 
and  religion  of  man,  as  shown  by  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
This  suggests  the  particular  subject  of  this  Article,  Sacred 
traditions  in  the  East,  or, 

•  A  presentation  of  facts,  ideas  and  customs,  from  the  religious 
literature  and  habits  of  the  Hindus,  which  indicate  for  those 
habits  and  that  religion,  a  connection  more  or  less  direct  with 
the  true  religion  as  taught  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  evidence  of  a  connection  with,  or  derivation  from, 
the  religion  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Scriptures,  will  be 
more  or  less  distinct ;  it  sometimes  consists  in  marked  re¬ 
semblances  to  Jewish  or  Christian  doctrines,  and  sometimes 
even  the  contrast  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  suggests  for 
doctrines  a  common  origin. 

We  begin  with  the  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  as  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  the  universe. 

The  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Brahmans,  unques¬ 
tionably,  do  recognize  the  existence  of  one  supreme,  self- 
existent,  spiritual  cause  of  all  things.  “  This,”  says  Prof. 
Wilson  of  Oxford,  “  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  school  of 
Philosophy  —  the  Sankya  —  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Hindus.”  Though  when  they  come  to  particulars,  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  attributes  of  their 
Deity ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  from  al¬ 
most  any  of  their  systems.  Pantheism,  Dualism,  Materialism 
or  any  other  religious  or  philosophical  absurdity,  that  ever 
entered  the  depraved  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  It  is  not 
our  design  to  speak  at  all  of  these  various  isms,  our  object 
being  simply  to  notice  the  fact  of  their  recognition  of  the 
true  doctrine  with  its  proof. 
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Says  Prof.  Wilson :  “  The  Vedas  are  authority  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  one  Divine  Being,  supreme  over  the  universe,  and 
existing  before  all  worlds ;  ”  and  he  gives  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  In  the  beginning,  this  all  ”  (the  universe)  “  was  in 
darkness.  He  (the  supreme)  was  alone,  without  a  second. 
He  reflected,  I  am  one,  I  will  become  many.  WiU  was  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  divine  mind,  and  creation  ensued.  ( Oxford 
Lectures^  p.  43.)  In  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  the  language  is : 
“  And  God  said  let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our 
likeness.” 

In  the  Vishnu  Purina,  it  is  said :  “  That  which  is  im¬ 
perceptible,  undecaying,  inconceivable,  unborn,  unexhaus- 
tible,  indescribable ;  which  has  neither  form,  nor  hands  nor 
feet ;  which  is  almighty,  omnipresent,  eternal ;  the  cause 
of  all  things  and  without  cause ;  permeating  all,  itself  un¬ 
penetrated,  and  from  which  all  things  proceed ;  that  is  Brah¬ 
ma.”  ( Vishnu  Purdna,  Prof.  Wilson's  translation^  p.  642.) 

The  word  Brahma^  ^  is  a  neuter  noun,  denoting  the  ab¬ 
stract  Supreme  Spirit.  The  masculine  form,  Brahmd,  de¬ 
notes  the  active  Creator;  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak. 
Again  (p.  642 — 3)  it  is  said :  “  That  essence  of  the  Supreme 
is  defined  by  the  term  Bhagavat.  The  word  Bhagavat  is 
the  denomination  of  that  primeval  Eternal  God.  The  word 
Bhagavat  is  a  convenient  form  to  be  used  in  the  adoration 
of  that  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  no  term  is  applicable,  and 
therefore,  Bhagavat  expresses  that  Supreme  which  is  indi¬ 
vidual,  almighty,  and  the  cause  of  causes  of  all  things.” 

“  He  dwelleth  internally  in  all  beings,  and  all  beings  dwell 
in  Him.  He,  thoug\i  one  with  all  beings,  is  beyond  and  se¬ 
parate  from  material  nature.  He  is  beyond  all  investing 
substance ;  he  is  the  universal  soul ;  glory,  might,  dominion, 
wisdom,  energy,  power,  and  other  attributes,  are  collected  in 
Jlim,  Supreme  of  the  Supreme,  in  whom  no  imperfections 


'  This  neuter  form  is  pronounced  Brumha,  the  final  a  being  short,  like  the  final 
a  in  America.  The  masculine  is  Brumha.,  the  final  vowel  being  long,  has  the 
long  Italian  sound.  And  hereafter,  in  proper  names,  the  a  (or  a  with  the  accent) 
has  the  long  Italian  sound,  and  a  (or  a  u'ithout  an  accent)  has  the  short  sound 
as  above.  In  some  instances  the  accent  may  have  been  omitted. 
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abide,  Lord  over  finite  and  infinite,  visible  and  invisible,  om¬ 
nipotent,  omnipresent,  almighty.  The  wisdom,  perfect,  pure, 
supreme,  undefiled,  and  one  only,  by  which  he  is  conceived^ 
contemplated  and  known,  that  is  wisdom.”  (Id.  p.  644.) 

Many  passages  of  similar  import,  describing  the  attributes 
to  the  Deity,  might  be  cited  from  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  and 
many  likewise  of  a  different  import,  honesty  in  regard  to  the 
subject  requires  us  to  say,  are  contained  in  the  same  work, 
which  teach  pantheism.  We  cite  a  single  example  (p.  216). 

“  This  Vishnu  is  the  Supreme  Spirit  (Brahma),  from 
whence  all  this  world  proceeds,  who  is  the  world.  He  is 
primary  nature.  He  in  a  perceptible  form,  “  is  the  world. 
He  is  the  performer  of  the  rites  of  devotion  ;  he  is  the  rite. 
He  is  the  fruit  which  it  bestows,  he  is  the  implements  by 
which  it  is  performed.  There  is  nothing  besides  the  illimita¬ 
ble  Hari.”  (Vishnu.) 

Such  passages,  too,  are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  pantheistic 
theology  which  they  teach,  is  very  prominent  in  the  popular 
mind. 

The  next  topic  which  we  shall  consider,  is  their  account  of 
creation.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  is  given,  with 
some  variation,  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  in  the  Mahabhdrata, 
and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  eighteen  Puranas,  and  in  other 
books.  The  differences  are  not  essential.  We  take  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  Manu,  which  is  not  only  the  most  concise, 
but  the  most  ancient,  being  written,  probably  in  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  before  Christ. 

Manu,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  is  the  personification  of 
Brahmd,  the  creator,  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  from 
this  root  through  the  Gothic,  is  derived  the  word  man.  The 
work,  from  which  we  quote,  is  regarded  by  the  Hindus,  as  a 
revelation  from  Brahma. 

“  (5)  This  universe  existed  only  in  darkness,  imperceptible, 
undefinable,  undiscoverable  by  reason,  undiscovered,  as  if  it 
were  wholly  immersed  in  sleep.  (6)  Then  the  self-existing 
power,  himself  undiscerned,  but  making  this  world  discerna- 
ble  with  five  elements,  and  other  principles,  appeared  with  un¬ 
diminished  glory,  dispelling  the  gloom.  (7)  He,  whom  the 
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mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  external 
organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity, 
even  He,  the  Soul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  com¬ 
prehend,  shone  forth  in  person.  (8)  He  having  willed  to 
produce  various  beings  from  his  own  substance,  first  with  a 
thought  created  the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive 
seed.  (9)  The  seed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing 
like  the  luminary  with  a  thousand  beams ;  and  in  that  egg, 
He  was  born  himself,  in  the  form  of  Brahmd^  the  great  fore¬ 
father  of  all  spirits.  (10)  The  waters  are  called  Ndrfi,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  offspring  of  Nara,  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
and  as  in  them  his  first  dyana  (progress)  in  the  character  of 
Brahmd  took  place,  he  is  thence  Ndrdyana  (he  whose  place 
of  moving  was  the  waters).  (11)  From  that  which  is,  the 
cause,  not  the  object  of  sense,  existing  everywhere  in  sub¬ 
stance,  not  existing  to  our  perception  without  beginning  or 
end,  was  produced  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all  worlds  as 
Brahmd.  (12)  In  that  egg  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a 
whole  year  of  the  Creator,  at  the  close  of  which,  by  his 
thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself;  (13)  and 
from  its  two  divisions,  he  framed  the  heaven  above,  and  the 
earth  beneath ;  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtile  ether,  the 
eight  regions,  and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  the  waters.” 

Then,  passing  over  some  twenty  uninteresting,  if  not  un¬ 
meaning,  stanzas,  respecting  the  creation,  in  the  abstract  of 
mind,  consciousness,  the  vital  forms  endowed  with  the  three 
qualities  of  goodness,  passion,  and  darkness,  and  the  five 
perceptions  of  sense,  making  six  principles,  immensely  ac¬ 
tive,  viz. :  consciousness  and  the  five  perceptions,  which  with 
the  great  soul,  make  the  seven  active  principles  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  account  proceeds : 

“  (24)  He  gave  being  to  time  and  the  divisions  of  time, 
to  the  stars  also,  and  the  planets,  to  rivers,  oceans,  and 
mountains,  to  level  plains  and  uneven  valleys.  (25)  To 
devotion,  speech,  complacency,  desire,  and  wrath,  and  to 
creation ;  (26)  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  action.  He  made 
a  total  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

(31)  That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied,  he  caused 
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the  Brdhman,  kshatriya,  the  vaishya,  and  the  shudra,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  mouth,  his  arm,  his  thigh  and  his  foot.  (32) 
Having  divided  his  own  substance,  the  mighty  power  be¬ 
came  half  male  and  half  female,  (or  nature^  active  and 
passive^  says  the  commentator)  and  from  that  female  he  pro¬ 
duced  Virdj.  (33)  Know  me,  O,  most  excellent  Brdhmans, 
to  be  that  person,  whom  the  male  power  Virdj^  produced  by 
himself.  Me,  the  secondary  framer  of  all  this  visible  world. 

(34)  It  was  I,  who,  desirous  of  giving  birth  to  a  race  of 
men,  performed  very  difficult  religious  duties,  and  first  pro¬ 
duced  ten  lords  of  created  beings,  eminent  in  holiness.  (36) 
They,  abundant  in  glory,  produced  seven  other  (Manus)  to¬ 
gether  with  deities,  and  the  mansions  of  deities  and  Maharshis, 
of  great  sages,  unlimited  in  power ;  (37)  benevolent  genii, 
and  fierce  giants,  blood-thirsty  savages,  heavenly  choristers, 
nymphs  and  demons,  huge^serpents  and  snakes  of  smaller 
size,  birds  of  mighty  wing,  and  separate  companies  of  Pitris 
or  progenitors  of  mankind ;  (38)  lightnings  and  thunder¬ 
bolts,  clouds  and  colored  bows  of  Indra,  falling  meteors, 
earth-rending  vapors,  comets  and  luminaries  of  various 
degrees ;  (39)  horse-faced  sylvans,  apes,  fish  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  birds,  tame  cattle,  deer,  men,  and  ravenous  beasts 
with  two  rows  of  teeth ;  (40)  small  and  large  reptiles, 
moths,  lice,  fleas,  and  common  flies,  with  every  biting  gnat, 
and  immovable  substances  of  distinct  sorts.  (41)  Thus 
was  this  whole  assemblage  of  stationary  and  movable  bodies 
framed  by  those  high-minded  beings,  through  the  force  of 
their  own  devotions,  and  at  my  command,  with  separate  ac¬ 
tions  allotted  to  each.  (42)  Whatever  act  is  ordained  for 
each  of  those  creatures  here  below,  I  will  now  declare  to 
you,  together  with  their  order  in  respect  to  birth.”  (  “  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Manu,  Sir  William  Jones's  Translation^  chap.  /.). 

Respecting  the  cosmogony,  it  may  be  remarked  (passing 
by  absurdities  and  incongruities,  to  speak  of  which  being  no 
part  of  our  design),  in  comparing  it  with  that  of  Moses  : 

1.  We  are  reminded  of  the  second  verse  of  the  first  of  Gene¬ 
sis  :  “  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.” 
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(2.)  We  are  reminded  by  it,  of  the  doctrine  that  ascribes 
creation  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  called,  “  The  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first  born  of  every  creature,”  “  the  only 
begotten  son  of  God.”  In  the  Hindu  account  it  is  said,  the 
Supreme,  self-existing  spirit,  with  a  thought  created  the 
waters,  in  them  placed  a  seed,  which  became  an  egg,  in  that 
egg,  he  himself  was  born,  in  the  form  of  Brahma,  who  is 
the  active  creator.  In  the  Christian  scriptures  it  is  said: 
“  In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the  word  was  with 
God,  and  the  word  was  God,  and  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him,  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made ;”  and  again,  “  For  all  things  were  made  by  him,”  and 
“  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds.”  “  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him,”  and  other  passages 
which  bear  upon  the  point.  The  two  most  remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cosmogonies  is : 
The  self-existing  Supreme  Spirit  is  not  the  active  Creator. 
The  active  Creator  is  the  Son  of  this  Supreme  Spirit,  and 
yet  the  same  with  him. 

In  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  there  are  three  stages  of  devel¬ 
opment  before  we  come  to  the  material  universe ;  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  only  two.  In  the  latter,  the  only-be¬ 
gotten  creates  directly ;  in  the  former,  Brahmd,  who  is  the 
born  from  the  Supreme  self-existing  Spirit,  himself  only 
created,  mind,  consciousness,  and  the  five  perceptions,  and 
the  great  Soul,  under  which  seems  to  be  included  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  spiritual  existence.  For  the  creation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  universe,  another  stage  of  development  is  required, 
and  another  form  is  assumed,  or  rather,  another  being  pro¬ 
duced,  who  finished  the  work. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  according  to  Manu, 
it  seems  to  be  directly  attributed  to  creative  power.  For  he 
says :  “  Whatever  quality,  noxious  or  innocent,  harsh  or 
mild,  unjust  or  just,  false  or  true,  he  (the  Supreme)  confer¬ 
red  on  any  being  at  its  creation,  the  same  quality  enters  it, 
of  course  on  its  future  births ;  (29)  and  among  the  beings 
created,  he  mentions  fierce  giants,  and  blood-thirsty  savages. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  all  the  vital  forms,  were  endowed 
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at  creation  with  the  three  qualities,  goodness^  passion  and 
darkness  ;  and  darkness,  in  Hindu  theology,  in  moral  beings, 
leads  to  folly,  ignorance  and  sin. 

But  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  it  is  said :  “  The  beings  creat¬ 
ed  by  Brahmd,  of  the  four  castes,  were  at  first  endowed  with 
righteousness  and  perfect  faith  ;  their  hearts  were  free  from 
guile;  they  were  pure.  In  their  sanctified  minds  Hari 
( Vishnu)  dwelt ;  and  they  were  filled  with  perfect  wisdom. 
After  a  while,  that  portion  of  Hari,  which  is  one  with  Kdla 
(time),  infused  into  created  beings  sin,  as  yet  feeble  though 
formidable,  or  passion  and  the  like ;  the  impediment  of  the 
soul’s  liberation,  the  seed  of  iniquity,  sprung  from  darkness 
and  desire.  The  innate  perfection  of  human  nature  was 
then  no  more  evolved.  The  eight  kinds  of  perfection  were 
impaired,  these  being  enfeebled  and  sin  gaining  strength, 
mortals  were  afflicted  with;.pain,  arising  from  susceptibility 
to  contrasts,  as  heat,  cold  and  the  like.”  ( Vishnu  P.,  p.  45.) 

The  next  point  of  resemblance  or  coincidence,  or  perhaps 
we  should  say,  tradition,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  a  tradition  from 
a  passage  in  Genesis,  relates  to  the  four  rivers,  that  fall  out 
of  heaven  on  Mount  Meru,  a  great  mountain  fabled  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  Jambu  Dwipa,  the  inhabitable  world.  The 
account  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna  is  as  follows  : 

“  On  the  summit  of  Meru  is  the  vast  city  of  Brahmd,  ex¬ 
tending  fourteen  thousand  leagues  and  renowned  in  heaven. 
The  capital  of  Brahmd  i§  enclosed  by  the  river  Ganges, 
which  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Vishnu,  and  washing  the 
lunar  orb,  falls  here  from  the  skies,  and  after  encircling  the 
city,  divides  into  four  mighty  rivers,  and  flows  in  opposite 
directions.  ( Vishnu  P.,  p.  169.) 

The  same  account,  substantially  is  found  in  some  of  the 
astronomical  treatises.  (See  Sidhanta  Shiromani  Ganitdd- 
hdya,  ch.  1.  vv.  37,  38.) 

In  Genesis  2:  10,  it  is  said  :  “  A  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  be¬ 
came  into  four  heads.” 

We  pass  to  traditions  respecting  the  flood.  And  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  various  points  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  Hindu  theory  respecting  the  life  of  Bramhd. 
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The  Hindus  measure  the  lapse  of  time  by  ages  or  yngas. 
The  present  age,  or  the  Kali  puga,  consists  of  432,000  years. 
Twice  this,  or  864,000  years,  is  the  duration  of  the  Dwdpdra 
yuga  ;  three  times,  or  1,296,000,  the  Treta  yuga  ;  and  four 
times,  or  1,728,000  years,  the  Tritd  yuga.  The  sum  of  these,  or 
4,320,000  years,  constitutes  a  great  age,  or  yuga.  One  thou¬ 
sand  of  these,  or  4,320,000,000  years,  is  a  day  of  Bramhii, 
called  a  Kalpa.  Thirty  of  these  days  make  a  month  of  his 
life;  twelve  months,  his  year;  and  one  hundred  years,  his  life. 
At  the  close  of  this  day  he  sleeps,  during  a  night  equal  to  his 
day.  As  he  goes  to  sleep,  the  earth  is  destroyed  by  fire ;  this 
is  quenched  by  a  flood  of  waters.  He  awakes,  and  creates  all 
things  in  the  earth  again  as  at  the  first.  We  think  there  can 
be  no  question  but  this  idea  of  a  general  destruction  of  all 
living  creatures  on  the  earth  is  derived,  by  tradition,  from  the 
event  recorded  by  Moses. 

But  the  diflerent  accounts  of  the  close  of  the  last  day, 
or  Kalpa,  specify  incidents  which,  though  not  always  congru¬ 
ous,  yet  indicate  a  traditionary  connection  with  the  Mo¬ 
saic  account. 

The  earliest  traditionary  account  in  the  Hindu  scriptures, 
in  relation  to  the  deluge,  is  found  in  the  Mahabahrata,  one  of 
the  great  epic  poems  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  the  precise 
age  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  was  probably 
written  as  early  as  between  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before 
our  era.i 

The  account,  or  legend,  is  likewise  found  in  several  of  the 
Puranas,  with  slight  variations.  The  substance  of  this  le¬ 
gend  in  the  Mahabhiirata,  where  it  is  called  ancient,  is,  that 
Brahma,  assuming  the  form  of  a  fish,  informs  Manu,  a  holy 
sage,  that  the  earth  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  wa-. 
ters,  and  directs  him  to  build  a  ship,  in  which  himself  and 
seven  other  holy  sages,  with  the  living  seeds  of  all  things, 
will  be  preserved.  When  well  secured  in  the  great  ship,  the 
fish-formed  deity  would  appear.  The  holy  sage  was  to  fas¬ 
ten  the  vessel  to  the  fish’s  horn,  and  it  would  then  ride  safe 
over  the  turbulent  waters.  The  holy  sage  built  the  vessel, 

*  See  note  on  p.  845. 
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and  collected  its  precious  freight,  as  directed ;  the  flood  of 
waters  came  at  the  appointed  time  ;  the  fish  appeared ;  to 
his  horn  the  ship  was  bound,  and  thus  floated  safely,  till  at 
last  it  rested  on  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

But  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hindu  legend 
and  the  Mosaic  account,  will  best  be  seen  from  an  extract. 
This  extract  is  taken  from  the  poetic  version  of  Milman,late 
professor  of  poetry  in  Oxford  University.  Though  clothed  in 
poetic  language,  the  author  claims  for  it  the  quality  of  a  cor¬ 
rect  version  of  the  original.  He  likewise  aimed  at  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  and  form  of  verse  of  the  original,  and 
with  an  interesting  degree  of  success. 

Passing  over  the  introduction,  which  contains  some  unim¬ 
portant  particulars  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  fish- 
form  deity  was  introduced  to  Manu,^  the  holy  sage,  the 
account  is  as  follows  —  the  fish,  continuing  his  divine  direc¬ 
tions  : 

•'When  the  awful  time  approaches  —  hear  from  me  what  thou  must  do. 

In  a  little  time,  O  blessed  —  all  this  firm  and  seated  earth, 

All  that  moves  upon  its  surface  —  shall  a  deluge  sweep  away. 

Xear  it  comes,  of  all  creation  —  the  ablution  day  is  near ; 

Therefore  what  I  now  forewarn  thee  —  may  thy  highest  weal  secure. 

All  the  fixed  and  all  the  moving  —  all  that  stirs,  or  stirreth  not, 

Lo,  of  all  the  time  approaches — the  tremendous  time  of  doom. 

Build  thyself  a  ship,  O  Manu  !  —  strong  with  cables  well  prepared. 

And  thyself,  with  the  seven  sages  —  mighty  Manu,  enter  in. 

All  the  living  seeds  of  all  things  —  by  the  Brahmans  named  of  yore, 

Place  thou  first  within  thy  vessel — ^^vell  secured,  divided  well. 

Fi’om  thy  ship  keep  watch,  O  hermit  —  watch  for  me  as  I  draw  near ; 
Horned  shall  I  swim  before  thee  —  by  my  horn  thou  ’It  know  me  well. 

This  the  work  thou  must  accomplish  —  I  depart  ;  so  fare  thee  well. 

Over  th  se  tumultuous  waters  —  none  without  mine  aid  can  sail. 

Doubt  not  thou,  O  lofty  minded  —  of  my  warning  speech  the  truth.” 

To  the  fish  thus  answered  Manu  —  ‘  All  that  thou  requirest  I  will  do.’ 

Mann,  having  done  as  directed,  and  launched  his  vessel 
on  the  sea  with  its  precious  freight,  the  fish  appears,  and  the 
vessel  is  bound  to  his  head,  and, 

*  The  name  Mamija,  Manu-born,  as  the  appellative  of  the  human  race  (in 
Sanskrit  i)ooks),  is  from  Manu:  from  thence  the  Gothic  Manu,  which  we  have 
preserved.  Manu  is  tlie  representative  of  man.  —  Milman's  Version,  p.  11. 
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“  Dancing  with  the  tumbling  billows  —  dashing  through  the  roaring  spray. 
Tossed  about  with  winds  tumultuous  —  in  the  vast  and  heaving  sea, 

Like  a  trembling  drunken  woman  —  reeled  that  ship,  O  king  of  men. 
Earth  was  seen  no  more,  no  region  —  nor  the  intermediate  space ; 

All  around  a  waste  of  waters  —  water  all,  and  air,  and  sky. 

In  the  whole  world  of  creation  —  princely  son  of  Bharata ! 

None  was  seen,  but  those  seven  sages  —  Manu  only  and  the  fish. 

Years  on  years,  and  still  unwearied  —  drew  that  fish  the  bark  along. 

Till  at  length  it  came,  where  lifted  —  Himavan  its  loftiest  peak. 

There  at  length  it  came,  and  smiling  —  thus  the  fish  addressed  the  sage  : 
To  the  peak  of  Himalaya,  bind  thou  now  thy  stately  ship.” 

At  the  fish’s  mandate  quickly  —  to  the  peak  of  Himavan 
Bound  the  sage  his  bark,  and  ever  —  to  this  day,  that  loftiest  peak. 

Bears  the  name  of  Manhubandhan  —  from  the  binding  of  the  bark. 

To  the  sage,  the  god  of  mercy  —  thus  with  fixed  look  bespake  : 

‘  I  am  lord  of  all  creation  —  Brahma,  higher  than  all  height ; 

I  in  fish-like  form  have  saved  thee  —  Manu,  in  the  perilous  hour ; 

But  from  thee  new  tribes  of  creatures  —  gods,  asuras,  men,  must  spring. 
All  the  worlds  must  be  created  —  all  that  moves,  or  moveth  not. 

By  an  all-surpassing  penance  —  this  great  work  must  be  achieved. 
Through  my  mercy,  thy  creation  —  to  confusion  ne’er  shall  run.’ 

Spake  the  fish,  and  on  the  instant  —  to  the  invisible  he  passed.” 


Manu  immediately  begins  his  penance  and  the  work  of 
creation.  The  legend  closes  : 

“  Such  the  old,  the  famous  legend  —  named  the  Story  of  the  Fish, 

AVhich  to  thee  I  have  related  —  this  for  all  our  sins  atones. 

He  that  hears  it,  Manu’s  legend,  —  in  the  full  possession  he. 

Of  all  things  complete  and  perfect — to  the  heavenly  world  ascends.” 

This  legend  is  found  in  some  of  the  Purdnas.  In  fact,  the 
first  of  the  eighteen  Purdnas  seems  to  have  received  its  title 
from  this  legend.  It  is  called  the  Matsya  Purdna,  from  the 
fact  that  its  contents  were  communicated  by  Vishnu,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish,  or,  in  the  Matsya  Avatdr,  i.  e.  fish  incarnation, 
“  in  which  Vishnu  preserves  a  king  named  Manu,  with  the 
seeds  of  all  things,  in  an  ark,  from  the  waters  of  that  inun¬ 
dation  which,  in  a  season  of  Pralaya  (destruction),  over¬ 
spreads  the  world.”  ^  While  the  ark  floats,  fastened  to  the 
fish,  Manu  enters  into  conversation  with  his  divine  guide 
and  preserver ;  and  the  questions  of  Manu,  and  the  replies  of 

1  Vishnu  Purana,  Wilson’s  translation,  Pref.  p.  li. 
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Vishnu,  form  the  main  substance  of  the  compilation.  The 
principal  subjects  are,  as  usual  in  the  Purdnas,  an  account 
of  the  creation,  the  royal  dynasties,  the  duties  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  orders,  and  various  mythological  legends. 

In  the  Bhagavat  Purdna,  this  legend  of  the  Fish  Avatdr, 
has,  according  to  a  passage  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  an 
additional  statement  which  should  be  given.  The  fish-form 
deity  says : 

“  Take  thou,  therefore,  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  and 
esculent  grains  for  food,  and,  together  with  the  seven  holy 
men,  and  pairs  of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear.” 
(As.  Res.  Vol.  II.  p.  118.)  The  copy  of  the  Bhdgavat  in  our 
possession,  however,  if  we  have  the  right  passage,  does  not 
warrant  the  definite  language,  “  pairs  of  all  animals.”  Bour- 
nouf  translates  it,  “  bringing  together  a  collection  of  (from) 
all  beings  ”  (rassemblant  la  collection  de  tous  les  etres).  Bhdg. 
Pu.  Li.  8vo.  ch.  24:  34.)  The  translation  of  Bournouf  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  correct.  In  another  place.  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has 
translated  the  passage,  “  pairs  of  all  brute  animals.”  The 
original,  in  his  copy,  was  probably  different  from  that  of  the 
French  savans. 

In  the  Purdnas,  the  particular  name  given  to  the  Manu 
saved  from  the  deluge  is  Satyavrata,  an  expressive  epithet 
for  a  holy  man ;  and  this  Satyavrata  was  the  seventh  from 
the  first  Manu  of  the  present  day  of  Brahmd,  or  present  cre¬ 
ation  ;  the  first  Manu,  being  called  the  Swayambhuva,  i.  e. 
sprung  from  the  self-existent. 

Just  in  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  no¬ 
tice  the  resemblance  between  the  Sanskrit  word  ddim^  mean¬ 
ing  first^^  and  the  great  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  and 
likewise  that  between  Manu  and  Noah,  the  final  syllable  be¬ 
ing  the  root  of  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  See,  likewise, 
note  on  the  next  paragraph. 

1  Lieut.  Col.  Vans  Kennedy  says :  “  But  whatever  be  the  comparativo  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Hindd  scriptures,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Mosaic  and  In¬ 
dian  chronologies  are  perfectly  consistent ;  and  that  Manu,  son  of  Brahma,  was 
the  Adima,  or  first  created  mortal,  and  consequently,  our  Adam.”  —  Ancient  and 
Hindu  p.  134.  Sir  W.  Jones  suggests  the  same.  —  As.  Res.  Vol.  II. 

p.  401. 
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The  next  fact  we  shall  notice  is  the  hebdominal  division 
of  time.  The  origin  of  this  division  of  time,  into  weeks  of 
seven  days  each,  among  men,  is  undoubtedly  indicated  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  creation. 

The  Hebrews  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  separate  names  for 
the  different  days  of  the  week ;  except  that  the  seventh  day 
was  called  the  Sabbath.,  or  day  of  rest.  The  names  of  the 
different  days  originated  with  some  other  people.  And  here 
two  points  of  consideration  present  themselves,  viz.  the  di¬ 
vision  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  and  the  giv¬ 
ing  separate  names  to  the  different  days.  For  the  Hindus 
have  the  division  of  weeks,  the  same  as  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  have  the  days  separately  named,  which  the  Hebrews 
had  not. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  division  itself  was 
from  the  Mosaic  record,  or  rather  from  the  facts  which  the 
Mosaic  record  contains.  The  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  doubt¬ 
less  had  this  mode  of  dividing  time  before  the  Jews  were  a 
distinct  people.  The  mere  mention  of  the  fact  of  this  man¬ 
ner  of  reckoning  time  being  in  use  among  that  people  at  a 
period  of  remote  antiquity,  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Yet 
the  fact  is  clothed  with  additional  importance,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  separate  names  were  first  given  to  the  different 
days  of  the  week  in  India,  and  that  those  names  are  the 
same  as  now  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  well  known  that  these  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  Saxon  names  of 
the  five  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Now  the  evidence  appears  to 
be  conclusive,  that  these  five  planets  were  first  discovered 
and  named  in  India ;  and  that  their  names,  with  those  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  were  given  to  the  seven  days  of  the 
week. 

The  names  of  the  planets,  according  to  several  authors, 
occur  in  the  Vedas,  which  existed  in  their  present  form 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  era.i  And,  from  astronomical  data,  they  re- 


1  “  The  Mythology  of  the  Vedas  personifies  the  elements  and  planets.”  Cole- 
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ceived  their  present  names  about  1425  b.  c.'  The  names 
of  the  planets  in  the  Sanskrit  language  are  the  names  of 
deities  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  which  correspond  to  the 
deities  designated  by  the  names  of  the  same  planets  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  mythology,  and  likewise  in  the  my¬ 
thology  of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  whence  origi¬ 
nated  the  Saxon  element  of  the  English  language,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  English  names  of  the  days  of  the  week.2 
The  division  of  time  into  weeks  was  not  known  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and 
the  existence  of  the  planets  is  not  indicated  in  any  Greek 
and  Latin  author  till  about  610  b.  c.  ;  except  that,  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  morning  and  evening  stars  are  mentioned.  But 
they  are  supposed  to  be  different  bodies.  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  first  suggested  that  the  morning  and  evening  stars 
( Ecoa(f)6po<i  and  "Ec'irepo^)  .were  one  and  the  same  star. 
(Pythagoras  flourished  540 — 500  b.  c.) 

Democritus  wrote  a  treatise  respecting  the  planets  (Uepl 
T&v  TrXai^Twy),  among  which  he  reckoned  the  sun,  moon, 
and  ' Eco(T<f>6po<i ;  but  as  yet  their  number  had  not  been  de- 
termined.3  Seneca  says  Eudoxus  derived  his  knowledge  of 
the  planetary  motions  from  Egypt.* 

brooke,  as  quoted  by  Vans  Kennedy,  and  whieh  the  latter  says,  “  is  doubtless 
eorrect.”  —  .4n.  M^th.  p.365,  and  a  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Review,  Vol.  III.  p.  119. 

1  Bentley’s  Hind.  Ast.  p.  4. 

*  Thus  Aditya,  the  sun,  with  wdra,  day,  Adityawdra,  is  the  name  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday;  and  so  of  the  other  days,  as  in  the  following  table: 

From  Aditya,  the  Sun,  is  Adityawara,  or  Sunday. 

“  Ravi,  “  “  Raviwara,  “  “ 

“  Soma,  the  Moon,  “  Somawara,  “  Monday, 

“  Mangala,  Mars,  “  Mangalawara,  “  Tuesday. 

“■  Budha,  Mercury,  ‘‘  Budhawara,  “  Wednesday. 

“  Brahaspati,  Jupiter,  “  Brahaspatiwara,  “  Thursday. 

“  Shuhra,  Venus,  “  Shuhrawara,  “  Friday. 

“  Shani,  Saturn,  “  Shaniwara,  “  Saturday. 

®  Smith’s  Classical  Dictionary,  Art.  Planets,  ed.  1849.  —  Quoting  Seneca 
(Quacst.  Nat.  VII.  3) :  “Democritus  subtillissimus  antiquorum  omnium  suspi- 
cari  ait  se  plures  Stellas  esse  quae  currant,  scd  nec  numcrum,  illarum  posuit,  nee 
nomena,  nondum  comprehensis  quinque  sidcrum  cursibus.  Eudoxus  ab  Egypto 
hos  motus  in  Gracciam  transtulit.” 
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But  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter,  here,  into  a  comparison 
of  the  claims  of  the  Greeks  and  Hindus  to  originality  in 
reference  to  astronomical  science.  The  object  of  these  re¬ 
marks  is  to  show  that  the  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  some  interesting  points,  can  claim  an  origin  nearer 
to  the  Mosaic  epoch  than  the  institutions  of  any  other 
people. 

The  next  point  we  shall  mention  is  that  relating  to  the 
mode  of  the  divine  existence.  We  allude  here,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  to  the  triune  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  Deity  ;  or,  to 
use  a  term  of  some  Christian  theologians,  the  three  hypos¬ 
tases  of  the  Godhead.  The  Hindu  formulary  is  simply  this : 
the  supreme  Deity  as  active  creator  exists  as  Brahmd,  as  pre¬ 
server,  he  is  Vishnu,  and  as  destroyer,  he  is  Shiva.  This 
Hindu  idea  has  often  been  noticed  by  writers  on  the  Trinity; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  much  importance  has  beerf  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  as  being  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  doctrine  of  Christianity.  It  should  never  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  a  positive  argument.  The  utmost  use  that  can  be 
made  of  the  Hindu  idea,  is  to  ward  oft’  some  objections 
urged  against  the  Christian  doctrine,  on  account  of  its  un¬ 
reasonableness.  And  here  it  should  not  be  pressed  too  far, 
for  there  is  danger  of  proving  too  much,  or  of  creating  more 
objection  than  we  obviate.  If  we  go  to  the  Hindus  for 
knowledge  or  illustration  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  shall 
find  more  than  three  hypostases  in  the  godhead.  We  shall 
find  four,  and  other  things  that  do  not  favor  the  truth. 

Yet,  this  triune  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  theo¬ 
logical  ideas.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  they  should  sup¬ 
pose  the  Deity  has  these  three  forms  of  existence ;  and  we 
have  scarce  a  doubt  that  this  idea  with  them  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bible  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  same  point. 
And  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fourth  hypostasis, 
just  alluded  to,  this  connection  is  with  the  Bible  view 
more  apparent.  This  fourth  hypostasis,  or  state,  or  rather 
the  first,  since  it  is  the  first  in  order,  is  the  state  of  the  su¬ 
preme  self-existent,  previous  to  his  taking  the  form  of 
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Brahmd^  the  active  creator.  The  order  of  the  divine  exist¬ 
ence  according  to  Hindu  ideas,  is  as  follows  :  First,  there  is 
the  Supreme,  Self-existent,  who  was  before  all  other  exist¬ 
ence,  who  is  designated  by  the  neuter  noun  Brahma.  This 
Being,  by  a  process  of  development  which  their  theogonists 
attempt  to  explain,  is  born  of  himself,  in  the  form  of  BraJimd^ 
who  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  then  exists  as  pre¬ 
server,  in  the  form  of  Vishnu,  and  as  destroyer  in  the  form  of 
Shiva.  In  Christain  theology,  the  only  begotten  Son  is  the 
active  creation  and  ruler  of  the  world,  that  is,  he  has  the 
character  of  the  last  three  divine  states  of  the  Hindus, 
viz :  Creator,  Preserver  and  Destroyer.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,-  j 
that  Hindu  theogony  and  cosmogony,  are  the  only  ones,  be¬ 
sides  the  Jewish- Christian  system,  that  contemplate  the  fu¬ 
ture  destruction  of  the  world.  But  this  doctrine  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  destiny  of  the  world  w^l  be  alluded  to  again,  before  we 
close. 

The  next  topic  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is  their  doctrine 
respecting  the  origin  and  destiny  of  this  material  world.  , 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  doctrine  (unquestionably 
taught  in  Manu  and  the  Purdnas,  and  affirmed  by  learned  na¬ 
tives  of  India  and  by  Europeans  to  be  taught  in  the  Vedas) 
of  a  Supreme  being  who  was  separate  from,  and  the  cause  of, 
the  material  universe,  equivalent  to  the  doctrine  that  matter 
is  not  eternal,  but  was  created  by  the  one  eternal  self-exist¬ 
ent  Spirit.  We  allude  to  this  doctrine  again  in  this  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  beginning  of  the  world 
with  its  course  and  future  destiny. 

We  should  remark,  however,  that  some  schools  of  philoso¬ 
phy  teach  the  eternity  of  matter.  Some  maintained,  that 
the  principle  or  element  of  the  sensible  world  is  eternal  and 
indestructible,  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  existence  of  a 
supreme,  self-existent,  eternal  spirit,  separate  from  this  ele- . 
mentary  principle,  and  whose'  agency  has  brought  it  out  and 
developed  it  in  forms  cognizable  to  the  senses.  There  are 
dualism  and  atheism,  and  pantheism  in  every  form  and  de¬ 
gree.  And  yet  there  is  the  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
eternal,’ before  all,  and  the  creator  of  all.  This  doctrine  is 
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strenuously  maintained  by  the  vedantists.  This  school  or 
sect  affirm  that  this  doctrine  is  the  end  and  scope  of  the 
Vedas.  This  is  denied  by  other  schools  and  sects,  and  not 
without  reason.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  origin  of  the 
world  from  a  supreme  self-existent  eternal  Spirit,  is  asserted 
with  a  distinctness  found  nowhere  else  out  of  the  Bible. 

But  there  is  not  so  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  future  destiny  of  the  world.  It  might  be  remarked, 
that,  as  far  as  ascertained,  the  Vedas  are  silent  respecting 
this  topic,  nor  is  anything  said  of  it,  in  the  laws  of  Manu, 
the  next  sacred  writing,  in  point  of  antiquity.  But  in  the 
Purdnas  the  future  destiny  of  the  world  is  plainly  described. 
In  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  the  catastrophe  which,  according  to 
Hindd  belief,  awaits  this  world,  is  described  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“  At  the  end  of  a  thousand  periods  of  the  four  ages,  the 
earth  is  for  the  most  part  exhausted ....  The  eternal  Vishnu 
then  assumes  the  character  of  Rudra,  the  destroyer,  and  de¬ 
scends  to  reunite  all  his  creatures  to  himself.  He  enters 
into  the  seven  rays  of  the  sun ;  drinks  up  all  the  waters  of 
the  globe,  and  causes  all  moisture  whatever  in  living  bodies 
or  in  the  soil,  to  evaporate ;  thus  drying  up  the  whole  earth. 
The  seas,  the  rivers,  the  mountain  torrents,  and  springs  are 
all  exhaled ;  and  so  are  all  the  waters  of  Patdla,  the  region 
below  the  earth ....  The  destroyer  of  all  things,  Hari,  in  the 
form  of  Rudra,  who  is  the  flame  of  time,  becomes  the 
scorching  breath  of  the  serpent,  Shesha,  and  thereby  reduces 
Pdtdla  to  ashes.  The  great  fire,  when  it  has  burned  all  the 
divisions  of  Pdtdla,  proceeds  to  earth  and  consumes  it  also. 
A  vast  whirlpool  of  eddying  flame  then  spreads  to  the  region^ 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sphere  of  the  gods,  and  wraps 
them  in  ruin.  The  three  spheres  shew  like  a  fiying-pan 
amidst  the  surrounding  flames,  that  prey  upon  all  movable 
or  stationary  things.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two  upper 
spheres,  having  discharged  their  functions  and  being  annoy¬ 
ed  by  the  heat,  remove  to  the  sphere  above,  or  Maharloka. 
When  that  becomes  heated,  its  tenants,  who  after  a  full 
period  of  their  stay  are  desirous  of  ascending  to  higher  re- 
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gions,  depart  for  Janaloka.”  Here  Maharloka  and  Janaloka 
are  the  fourth  and  fifth  sphere  above  the  *  earth,  the  former 
situated  ten  millions  of  leagues  above  Dhruva,*‘or  the  polar 
star,  and  the  latter,  at  twice  that  distance.  ^  Janaloka’  is  the 
residence  of  the  “pure  minded  sons  of  Brahmd.”  ‘  ' 

“  Having  thus  destroyed  the  earth,  Rudra^  breathes  forth 
heavy  clouds,  which  pouring  down  their  contents  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  quench  the  fires  and  deluge  the  earth^  j^ll  the 
middle  region,  and  inundate  heaven.”  At  the  end  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years,  Brahmd  awakes  from  his  sleep,  creates  the  world 
anew  as  he  did  before.  ( Vishnu  Parana,  p.  632 '&  213.) 

This  passage  has  some  striking  resemblance  to  one  in  the 
Christian  scriptures,  which  is  as  follows :  ^  «  >  '  't!'  ' 

2  Pet.  3:  10—13 :  “  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  vidll  c6me  as 
a  thief  in  the  night;  in  the  which  the  heavens ’ shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noisef  and  the'  elements' shnll' melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  shall  be  burnt  up.  ’  Seeing  then 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner 
of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness,  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  God,  wherein'  the  lieavens  being  on  fire ' 'shall '  be 
dissolved  and  the  elements’ shall  melt ‘with  fervent  heat. 
Nevertheless  we  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

In  both  these  accounts  the  earth  is  to  be‘idestroyed,'and 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  succeeds,  in  which,  according' 
to  'the  Christian  scriptures,  “  dwelleth  righteousness,”  but 
which  according  to  the  Hindd  account';  is  to  be  precisely  like 
the  preceding.  •"  ‘ 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the  Hindd  belief,  the  destrrtc- 
tion  takes  place  through  the  instrumentality  of  fire,  and  that 
in  the  re-creation  or  renovation,  there  is  a  process  of  devel¬ 
opment  through  water,  affording  aL*  striking  coincidence 'with 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  doctrine ‘in  relation  to  both' these 
points.  After  the  destruction,  the  analogy  ceases.'  And'  al¬ 
though,  in  noticing  these  coincidences,  our  dirCct  ‘object  is 
accomplished,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  that 'object  to  'give,  in 
brief,  the  Hindu  idea  of  the  whole  future  destiny  of  the 
universe. 
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The  deglqructiQn  ju^t  noticed,  is  that  which  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Kalpa,  or  day  of  Brahmd.  This  day  consists 
of  4,320,000,000  of  years.  His  night  is  of  equal  duration. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  days  and  nights  make  one  of  his 
years,  and  one  hundred  years  his  life.  The  years  of  this  im¬ 
mense  period  are  ex:pressed  bv  a  number  having  fifteen  places 
of  figures,  of  which  the  first  ^ee  are  315,  making,  according 
tq  our. system  of  notation,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  millions, 
of  millions  pf  ye^rs. 

( The  theory  is,  that  at  the  end  of  his  day  Brahmd  goes  to 
sleep,  from  which  results  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  as 
is  said  in  some  places  in  their  scriptures,  in  others  that,  as¬ 
suming  the  form  of  Shiva  or  destroyer,  he  destroys  it.  The 
whole  exists  in  a  state  of  chaos  during  his  night,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  another  day  or  kalpa,  he  creates  the  universe 
anew  in  all  respects  as  before.  And  thus  in  alternate  sleep¬ 
ing  and  waking,  creating  and  destroying  the  universe  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  kalpa  or  day,  the  thirty-six 
thousand  days  of  his  life,  pass  away,  when  “  Brahma  him¬ 
self  expires,  and  with  him  die  all  the  gods  and  holy  sages, 
and  ,all  forms  whatever  retrograde  successively  into  their  con¬ 
stituent  elements,  until  the  whole  is  merged  into  the  single 
or  double  rudiment  of  being,  universal  spirit,  or  primary 
matter,  according  to  the  theories  of  the  dualistic  or  non- 
dualistic  philosophers.  After  a  considerable  interval,  simi¬ 
lar  causes  produce  similar  effects ;  nature  and  spirit  are 
again  in  movement,  the  creation  is  renewed,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse,  thus  eternally  fluctuates  between  existence  and  non¬ 
existence  without  any  motive,  without  any  end,  that  ra¬ 
tional  conjecture  can  guess  at.”  ( Wilson's  Oxford  Lectures^  ^ 
p- S5.) 

Inithis  origin  and  destiny  of  the  universe,  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  man  is  of  course  included.  But  in  this  latter, 
especially  in  man’s  destiny,  Hindu  religion  and  theology 
contain  some  points,  that  indicate  a  connection  more  or  less 
direct  with  divine  revelation.  We  will  therefore  occupy  a 
little  space  in  speaking  of  some  of  the  Hindu  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition^  duty^  and  future  destiny  of  man. 
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We  have  before  alluded  to^the  creation  of  the  progenitors  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  the  fact,  that  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  race  existed  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  purity.  ^The 
manner  of  falling  from  this  state  was  different  from  that  given 
by  Moses.  The  fall  from  a  sinless  state  was  occasioned  by 
the  influence  of  Vishnu  in  the^form  of  time.  “  That  por¬ 
tion  of  Hari,  (Vishnu),  which  has  been  described  as  one 
with  kdia  (time),  infused  into  created  beings,  sin,  the 
impediment  of  the  soul’s  liberation,  the  seed,  of  iniquity, 
sprung  from  darkness  and  desire.”  ( Vish.  Pu.  p.  45.)  ^ 

Hindu  philosophy  and  theology  take  a  most  gloomy  view 
of  the  state  and  prospects  of  man.  And  this  gloomy  cpndi- 
tion  results  from  ignorance  and  darkness  which  are  nearly 
or  quite  synonymous  with  sin :  Says  the  Vishnu  Purdna 
(p.  639),  speaking  of  man  after  birth  :  “  Enveloped  by,  the 
gloom  of  ignorance,  and '’'internally  bewildered,  man  knows 
not  whence  he  is,  who  he  is,  whither  he  is,  whither  he  gqeth, 
nor  what  is  his  nature  ; . . . .  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what  is, to 
be  left  undone  ; . . . .  what  is  righteousness  and  what  is  iniqui¬ 
ty,  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  what  is  vice  and  what  is 
virtue.  Thus  man  like  a  brute  beast,  addicted  only  to  ani¬ 
mal  gratification,  suflers  the  pain  that  ignorance  occasions. 
Ignorance,  darkness,  inactivity,  influence  those  devoid,  of 
knowledge,  so  that  pious  works  are  neglected ;  but  hell  is 
the  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  religious  works  according 
to  the  great  sages.”  .  '  ,  ;  ir  /.li 

Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  man’s  suffering  on 
account  of  this  ignorance  and  darkness,  especially  in.  old 
age,  in  death,  and  in  the  future  world,  all  constituting  a  ver- 
»  sion  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution  for  sin,  unsurpassed  for 
fearfulness  and  terribleness  in  the  whole  compass  of  theolo¬ 
gical  literature.  And  this  is  according  to  the  general  :tepor 
of  Hindfl  ideas  in  relation  to  these  subjects.  Of  course, 
there  is  much  that  is  absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  arid j we 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  detail  respecting  these  doctrines 
and  ideas;  we  shall  only  notice  two  or  three  prominent 
points.  •  .  .  .  Hfi.  n 

The  problem  is :  How  shall  man  be  freed  from  this  state 
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^  of  darkness  and  misery  ?  The  answer  of  Hindu  philosophers 
is :  complete  deliverance  can  be  obtained  only  by  knowing 
Brahmd:"'  '^ ^  ' 

But  here  a  J)roper  understanding  of  the  subject  will  be  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  considering  the  prominent  points  separately. 

These' 'are :  ' 

,  ^  1 1 

"  I.  The  doctrine  of  retribution. 

‘^'2.  The  provision  for  retributive  justice  in  a  future  world, 
or  future  states  of  being. 

3.  'The  manner' of  becoming  freed  from  this  state  of  sin. 

4.  The  state  of  the  soul  after  its  emancipation.  ‘  ‘ 

We  shall  dwell  on  these  separate  points  but  briefly: 
’Hindu  theolo^  makes  seven  spheres,  the  first  of  which  is 

this  earth,  a  state  of  probation,  and  the  seventh  is  satya-loka, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  jf  leagues  above  the  polar 
star,  “  which  ”  (says  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  p.  213)  “  is  the 
sphere  of  truth,  the  inhabitants  of  which  never  again  know 
death.’^  Some  of  these  spheres  are  the  residences  of  super¬ 
human  beings,  and  others  are  places  where  human  souls, 
on  leaving  the  body,  go  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  virtuoiis 
acts  performed  in  this  life.  Below  this  earth  is  Naraka,'or 
hell,  with  twenty-eight  divisions  with  different  means  of 
torture  and  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  the  body. 
These  divisions  have  separate  names:  Thus  there  is  the 
“  hell  of  heated  caldrons,”  that  of  “  red  hot  iron,”  that 
of  “  a  great  flarhe,”  that  of  “  a  fiery  flame,”  that  of  “  the 
head  inverted,”  that,  “  where  all  the  leaves  of  the  trees  anre 
'  swords,” 'that  whose  wells  are  blood,”  etc.  “  These  hells, 
^  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,”  continues  the  Vishnu 
Purdna  (p.  209)}  “  are  the  places  in  which  sinners  pay  the 
penalty  of  their '  crimes. ’’  As  numerous  as  are  the  offences 
which  mien  'conimit,  so  many  are  the  hells  in  which  they  are 
punished!”-  '  '  •  ^ 

’  “At  the  expiration  of  a  limited  period,  the  soul,  which' in 
‘either  orits 'destinations  *  (that  is,  in  heaven  or  hell),  Md 
continued  to^  be  invested  with  a  subtile  and  ethereal  but  ma¬ 
terial  and  sensible  body,  returns. to  earth,  and  is  born  again, 
in  union  with  some  gross  and  elemental  body,  according  to 
'r  '  f  fc.  73*'  ;  ■ 
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forntier  merits  or  demerits <  of  the  mdividida},  as  a  reptile j' fish, 
'bird,  a  beast,  a  giant,  a  i spirit,,  a  divini^,  >uiiril  after  stiridry 
migrations  it  ascends  or  descends  to  man, to  undergo  a  simdlar 
'Oareer.”  (Ox.  Lec.,{p.  63.)for!fr'-.qH  fnoi•)^llJr;■^  oTi: 

The  language  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna  is:  “The? various 
.  stages  of  existence  are,  inanimate  things,  fish,  birds,  animals, 

; ,  men,  holy  men,  i  gods,  and '  liberated ,  spirits J  each  ini  succes¬ 
sion  a  thousand ' degrees labove  that  which,  precedes  it;;  and 
.;}througb  these  stages,  the  beings- that  are  either  in  heaven  or 
hell  are  destined  to  proceed  until  final  emancipation  be  bb- 
ftained  ”  (pi)210),  “  That  is,  i when  punishment  or  reward!  in 
,1  hell  or  heaven,  proportioned  to  the  sin  or  virtue  of  the  individ- 
.ual,  has  been  received,  he- must' be  born  again  as  a  stonhor 
1  plant,  and, gradually  migrate  through  the  several  inferior. o^- 
ditions  until  he  is  once  more  born  a  man ;  his  future  state  is 
-then  in  his  own  power.”  f  (^/o/.i  Wilson^  w)te  to  the  preceding 
y passage^  p.  210.)  -ir..  -ul  od -uh  otai  r  luin^nodt 

n  I  This  seems  like  a  double  penalty  for  sin  ;  since  afterisuf- 
,.fering  in  the  various  hells,  according  to  the  deserts  of  a 
ful.life,  the  same  retribution  pursues  into  succeeding  births. 
liThis  difficulty  was  seen  by  the  i  commentator t on  Menu,  n^tho 
'll  says  in  explanation, it  is  to  efface  all  remains  of  their  sins.” 
-  (iljaww,  xii.  54.)  'f;  t-.r-:-.  ,!  d  Ml  Mil 

.  The  system  of  rewardsin,  heaven,  (  and  punishment  tin 
.  hell,  and  future  migrations  through  innumerable  states  of  jex- 
istence,  in  stones,  plants,  trees,  insects,  cruel  ibeasts  of  prey, 
filthy -^beasts,  and  beings  of  all  classes  and  conditions,!  is;  de¬ 
scribed  with  great  minuteness  in'  Hindd  scriptures."  Sinsare 
,  classified  according  to  their  heinousness,  and  the  hells/';  and 
..{the  future,  births  'are,  designated,  {through  j  which  .those  who 
^^fcommit  them  must  pass  initheir  course, .of  retributiom;' and 
fcithis, course  must  be  run,  before! the  sinner  can  enjoy i another 
season  of  probation  in  a  human  form;-, As  exsimples,  take 
githe  following:?  jThe,j,Pur^a' sayfe,  The.  murderer. ?bf  a 
Brdhman,  stealer  of  gold,  or  drinker  of!  wine,  goes  to  the  hell 
;i  of  swine  (Shukar).  The  seller  of  fhis  wife,  atjader;  a.horse- 
•j  dealer^  and  one  who  deserts  his  adherentst,  fallsi  into  the  hell 
t  of  red-  hot  iron  ,(Taptaloha)*  ;.  He  whoiie.di^espectful  to  his 
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,i  spritual  guide,  who  is  abusive  to  his  betters^  who  reviles  the 
{  Vedas,  or  who  sells  them,  goes  to  the  hell  of  salt  (Lavana).” 

208.)i  It'  I  ij.i 

These  are  sufficient  specimens  of-  that  kind  of  moral -le- 
?fgislation.T *  n;;  n!  /  i  .  ^ 

rli;f  After- suffering- the  appointed  time  in  the  infernal  regions, 

-  as  determined  by  the  judge  of  those  gloomy  places,  the  soul 
I  >  returns  to  earth,  and  is  born  in  the  form  of  some  animate  or 

inanimate  being,  according  to  a  minutely  graduated  scale. 
■<  Thus,i“The  slayer  of:  aiBrahman  must  enter,  aeeordingito 

i  thei  circumstances  of ‘his  crime,‘theibody  of  et  dog,  a  swine, 

-  dn  ass,  a  camel,  a  bull,  a  i  goat,  a  sheep,  a  stag,  a  bird, 
1  Chandala,'or  a  Puccasa.  "  A  priest  who  has  drank  spirituous 
'f  liquors,  shall- migrate  into  the 'form  of  a  smaller  or  larger 
^•worm  or  dnsect,  of  a  moth  or  fly,  feeding  on  ordure,  or  of 
T-some  raveitous  animal.  ♦  He  who  steals  gold,  shall  pass  a 

thousand  times  into  the  bodies  of  spiders,  of  snakes  and  of 

*  cameleons,’ of -aquatic  monsters.  They  Who  hurt  anysen- 
-ilientibeifigs,  are: born  in  animals  eating' raw  flesh ;  they  who 

•  taste  what  ought  not  to  be 'tasted,  maggots  and  small  flies ; 
they  who  steal 'ordinary  things,  devourers  of  each  other.'  If 

*’  ai  man  fsteal*  grains  in -the  husk,  he-shall  be  born  a  rat.  ■  If 
he  steal  flesh  meat,  a  vulture ;  if  he  steal  a  deer  or  an  ele- 
‘  phant,  he- shall  be  born  a  wolf;  if  a  horse,  a  tiger;  if  a  wo- 
-yman, a  bear;  as  far  as  vital  souls,  addicted  to  sensuality,  in- 
•  dulge  themselves  in  forbidden  pleasures,'  to  the  same  degree 

-  shall  the  acuteness  of  their 'senses  be  raised  in  their  future 
o  bodies.”  - (Mtnw  B.j  xii.l  54 — 73.) 

A  numbw  of  pages  might  be  Elled  with  these  details.  We 
(  'have  given 'more  examples  than  we  should,  but  for  the  wish, 
1 'While 'exibiting  the  nature  of ‘the  Hindi!  system  of  rewards 
•'  arni 'punishments,  to  give  likewise  some  idea  of  their  notions 
o -of  sinl and  its  deserts. iii-inLnf 

xj  i'But  what  way 'does  Hinduism '‘offer  of  escape  from  this 

ii  condition  of  sin  and  suflering?^'  i  ‘  ui 

-  )>:i<  First' rnust  be  noticed '  the "system  of  penance.  Any^sin 
1 1' may  be 'expiated  by  “penance.  'And  the  scale  of  penance 
Clio  -  US'  minutely bgmduatedi  as'  that '  of  transmigration,*  or 
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that  of  sufferings  in  the  twenty-eight  hells.  The  ingenu¬ 
ity  of  Hindu  theology  is  not  behind  Popery  in  this 
respect.  And  Brahmanism  is  more  rational  i  than  Jto- 
manism,  in  as  much  as  it  makes  a  difference  between  jiardon 
and  sanctification.  “  That  sinner  goes  to  hell,”  says  the 
Purina,  “  who  neglects  the  expiation  of  his  guilt  ”  (p.  210). 
But  expiation  by  penance,  will  not  entitle  him  to  heaven,  or 
final  beatitude.  In  order  to  reach  this  goal  of  highest  aspira¬ 
tion,  which  being  reached,  there  is  an  end  of  births  and  deaths 
and  transmigration,  the  knowledge  of  Brahma,  the  Supreme, 
must  be  attained  to.  The  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  most  difhcult.  The  passions  imust  be^  entirely 
subdued,  the  mind  must  become  indifferent, to  worldly  plea¬ 
sure  and  worldly  pain,  and  become  pure  and  holy.  .  . fj, 
Or  in  the  language  of  a  late  writer,  in  describing  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  Hindu  religion :  “  O^e  thing  alone  must  be  loved ; 
one  thing  alone  attentively  thought  upon,  and  this  is  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Complete  equanimity,  complete  [indifference 
to  pain  or  pleasure,  love  or  hate,, to  all  worldly  matters,  must 
be  acquired  before  this  devotion, |;o  the  Supreme  One  cap 
be  steadily  fixed  in  the  heart.  ,  ^In  every  act  of  our  life,  that 
Being  alone  must  be  uppermost  in  our  thoughts,  n.,  •, 

We  must  remember  that  the  action, performed j is  not  done 
for  our  sakes,  with  any  interested  ^ motive^  but  as  an  , offering 
of  love  and  duty  to  the  Supreme  Being,  ;in  purity  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  heart.  This  is,  at  least,  a  sensible  and  religious ,  doc¬ 
trine;  and  if  ,we  add  to  it  faith. and. love,|yrill, be  even  a 
Christian  doctrine.  It  is  the  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  ,when 
he  bids  us  hate  father  and  mother,  and  take-up  the  cross  ;•  and 
when  he  points  to  the  lily  of  the  (field,  which  toils  and  spins 
not,  but  puts  faith  in  its  creator  to  give  It  ^.nourishment. 
“But  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  at  the 
apparent  Christianity  of  the  doctrine  of  our  philosophy.”  We 
omit  the  remarks  of  the  author  under  this  “but.!’  ,, (Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gitd,  by  J.  C.  Thompson,  ,p.^CjX.)^ 
When  the  soul  has  thus  become  pure,  on  leaving  the  bodjr^  it . 
is  united  to  Brahma.  The  means  to  be  eniployed  to  attain  to 
this  state  of  freedom  from  sin,  and  indiffe;rence  to  rthe  world, 
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are,  devotion,  reading  the  Vedas,  meditation  on  Brahmd, 
arid  various  kinds  of  austerities  for  subduing  the  passions^. 

TN^ow  while,  both  in  regard  to  the  object  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  manner  of ‘obtaining  it,  there  is  much  that  is  absurd, 
pernicious  and  ridiculous,  as  would  appear  from  a  full  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the*different  parts  of  the  system,  yet  all  its  important 
points  have  corresponding  points  in  Christian  theology,  to 
which  they  bear  a  striking  analogy. 

For  example,  take  the  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  highest 
state  to  which  man  can  aspire,  defined  by  the  Hindus ‘as 
union  with'  the  Supreme  Brahma,  and  freedom  from  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  liabilities  of  transmigration,  and  consequently 
the' end  of  probation.  As  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  Hindfi 
mind  (as  is'  evident  from  its  description  in  their  books,  and 
the  declaration  of  living  men),  it' implies  such  a  \inion  with 
Deity  as  destroys  individuality,  individual  consciousness, 
arid  identity;  and  yet ‘many' ^passages  in  their  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures,' which  speak  of  this  state  and  manner  of  attaining  to 
it,  have  almost  their  precise  equivalents  in  the  Bible  and 
^in.the  language  of  Christian  writers. 

The  following  passages  are  specimens : 

“  Of  all  those  duties,  the  principal  is  to  acquire  from  the 
Dpanishads  (parts^  of  the  Vedas),  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
one  Supreme  God ;  that  is  the  most  exalted  of  all  sciences, 
tlecause  it  ensures  immortality.”  {Manu  B.  xii.  85.) 

*  They  who  know  the  Vedant,  and  observe  its  meaning  well, 
who  exercise  devout  meditation,  and  who  are  pure  at  last 
Iri  Brahma-loka,'are  altogether  delivered,  and  become  immor¬ 
tal.”  ( Vedantism  by  Mullens^  p.  103.)  “  He  who  knows  him 

as  the  knower'W  every  thought,  of  every  individual  mind, 
bbtains ‘inimdrtality ”  (id.  p.  102).  “He  who  completely 
understands' this  (part  of  the)  Veda,  after  being  free  from 
sin,  goes ^td  Swarga,  and  abides'  there  forever”  (id.  p.  106). 
“The  man  who' becomes  thoughtful,  wise  and  ever  pure, 
reaches  the  divine  glory,  and  descends  no  more  from  it  into 
the  world  ”  (id.  p.  106).'  He  who  knows  the  suprerrie  is 
free  from  all  bonds,  from  all  miseries,  and  is  freed  from  birth 
arid  death.  Through  meditation  upon  him,  fry  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  body,  he  gains  the  third  state  and  has  the  uni¬ 
verse  for  his  wealth”  (id. — ).  “  That  soul, rising  from  the 

body,  having  arrived  at  the  supreme  light,  possesses  his 
form.”  —  “  As  rivers  flowing,  go  info  the  sea  and, lose  their 
name  and  form ;  so  the  wise,  freed  from  name  and  form, 
gain  him  who  is  supreme,  perfect,  and  splendid.  He  who 
knows  that  Supreme,  becomes  Brahma”  (id.  p.  107). 

The  last  quotation  is  the  key  for  understanding  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  being  united  to  Brahma.  With  the  exception  of 
some  passages,  the  language  is  much  like  some  expre^ 
sions  in  the  Christian  scriptures  and  in  Christian  writers. 
For  example ;  “  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  living  and  true  God.”  And  the  numerous 
passages  which  speak  of  the  believer  “  being  in  Christ,” 
“  being  found  in  Christ,”  “  putting  on  Christ,”  “  being  like 
Christ,”  being  united  to  Christ?  and  finally,  being  united  to 
him  to  be  separated  from  him  no  more  forever.  Swallowed 
up  in  Christ,  at  death,  “  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it,”  and  others  which  are  sometimes  heard. .  ,  h  , 

But  lest  we  give  too  favorable  a  view  of  Hinduism,  a  few 
passages  must  be  given,  showing  how  this  knowledge  and 
state  are  to  be  obtained. 

“  The  man  who  keeps  outward  accidents  from  entering 
his  mind,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  contemplation  between  his 
brows ;  who  makes  his  breath  to  pass  through  his  nostrils ; 
who  restrains  his  senses,  heatt,  and  mind,  intent  on  final 
emancipation ;  who  is  free  from  desire,  fear,  and  anger,  Is 
emancipated.”  (Bhagavat  Gitd*,  ch.  5.)  “  To  the  devotee 

(yogi),  gold,  iron,  and  stones  are  alike.  The  yogi  plants  his 
feet  firmly  on  a  spot  that  is  undefiled.  ....  There  he  should 
sit  with  his  mind  fixed  on  one  object  alone  in  the  exercise  of 
his  devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  soul,  keeping  his 
head,  his  neck,  and  body  steady  without  motion,  his  eyes, 
fixed  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  looking  at  no  other  place 
around.  This  divine  discipline  is  not  to  be  attained  by  him 
who  eateth  more  than  enough  or  less  than  enough ;  neither 
by  him  who  hath  a  habit  of  sleeping  much,  or  by  him^ 
who  sleepeth  not  at  all.  (ch.  6.)  Dnyan  [wisdom]  ,incul-^ 
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cates '  exemption  from  attachments  and  affection  for  chil¬ 
dren,  wife,  and  home,  and  a  dislike  to  the  society  of  man.” 
(Bh.  Gitd,  ch.  xii.  quoted  by  Mullen’s  Vedanta,  p.  57.) 

The  only  remaining  doctrine  we  shall  mention,  as  having 
a  resemblance  among  Christian  doctrines,  is  that  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Deity. 

The  word  incarnation  has  been  taken  from  Christian  the¬ 
ology.  The  Sanskrit  word  used  to  denote  this  form  of  di¬ 
vinity  is  “  Avaidra^'  meaning  descent.  But  as  the  Supreme 
Deity,  in  his  descents  to  earth,  assumes  some  form,  the  word 
incarnation  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  Hindu  writings  speak  of  ten  principal  descents  of  the 
suprerhe  deity  to  earth,  though  in  theory  these  descents  are, 
in  number,  almost  infinite.  The  object  of  these  descents  of 
the  supreme  deity  are,  in  general,  the  preservation  of  good 
men,  the  punishment  of  wicked  men,  or  destruction  of  mon¬ 
sters  that  are  afflicting  the  human  race.  What  was  done 
was  local  and  temporary  in  its  influence,  and  generally  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  direct  interference  of  the  Creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  '  And  they  have  no  resemblance  to  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  except  in  the  elementary  idea,  viz.  the  deity  taking  a 
created  form  in  order  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  man. 
This  idea  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  place  in  any  other  the¬ 
ology  except  the  Christian. 

■ '  Of  the  ten  principal  avatdrs  of  the  supreme,  nine  are  past ; 
the  tenth,  the  Kalki,  is  to  come.  It  will  come  at  the  close 
of  the  present  age,  or  Kali  yuga.  The  object  of  that  incar¬ 
nation  or  'avatdr  will  be  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  religion 
and  restore  the^piety  and  purity  of  preceding  ages.  The  Ka¬ 
li  yuga  is  the  iron  age,  in  which  the  world  is  growing  worse 
and  worse.  Hear  the  Purina  on  this  subject : 

Wealth  and  piety  will  decrease  day  by  day,  until  the 
world  will  be  wholly  depraved.  Then  property  alone  will 
confer  rank ;  wealth  will  be  the  only  source  of  devotion ; 
falsehood  will  be  the  only  means  of  success  in  litigation, 
and  women  will  be  objects  merely  of  sensual  gratification  ; 
dishonesty  -will  be  the  only  means  of  subsistence ;  weakness^ 
will  be  th6  cause  of  dependence  ;  menace  and  presumption 
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will  be  substituted  for  learning ;  liberality  will  be  devotion  ; 
simple  ablution  will  be  purification ;  fine  clothes  will  be  dig¬ 
nity ;  earth  will  be  venerated  but  for  its  mineral  treasures  (i.  e. 

there  will  be  no  holy  places) ; . the  Brahmanical  thread 

will  constitute  a  Brahman.  No  man’s  life  will  exceed  three 
and  twenty  years.  Amidst  all  castes  he  who  is  the  strongest 
will  reign  over  a  principality  thus  vitiated  by  many  faults. 
The  people,  unable  to  bear  the  many  burdens  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  avaricious  sovereigns,  will  take  refuge  amidst 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and  will  be  glad  to  feed  upon 
wild  honey,  herbs,  roots,  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves ;  their 
only  covering  will  be  the  bark  of  trees ;  and  they  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  cold,  and  wind,  and  sun,  and  rain.  Thus  in  the 
Kali'  age  shall  decay  constantly  proceed,  until  the  human 
race  approaches  annihilation. 

“  When  the  practices  taugbt  by  the  Vedas  and  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  law  shall  nearly  have  ceased,  and  the  close  of  the  Kali 
age  shall  be  nigh,  a  portion  of  that  divine  being  who  exists 
in  his  own  spiritual  nature  as  Brahma,  and  who  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end,  and  who  comprehends  all  things,  shall  de¬ 
scend  upon  earth ;  he  shall  be  born  an  eminent  Brahman,  of 
Sambhala  village,  as  Kalki.  By  his  irresistible  might  he 
will  destroy  all  the  Mlechas  (barbarians  or  foreigners)  and 
thieves,  and  all  whose  minds  are  devoted  to  iniquity.  He 
will  then  reestablish  righteousness  upon  earth  ;  and  the 
minds  of  those  who  live  at  the  end  of  the  Kali  age  shall  be 
awakened  and  shall  be  as  pellucid  as  crystal.  The  men  who 
are  thus  changed  by  virtue  of  that  peculiar  time,  shall  be  as 
seeds  of  human  beings,  and  shall  give  birth  to  a  race  who 
shall  follow  the  laws  of  the  Krita  age,  or  age  of  purity.  As 
it  is  said:  ‘When  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  lunar  asterism 
Tishya,  and  the  planet  Jupiter,  are  in  one  mansion,  the  Kri¬ 
ta  age  shall  return.’  ”  J 

Another  author  has  epitomized  the  work  of  the  tenth  Ava- 
tira  as  follows  :  “  Seated  on  a  white  horse,  the  deity  will 

descend  towards  the  close  of  the  Kali  yuga,  and  will  destroy 
the  universe.”  a 


*  Vishnu  Purina,  pp.  482 — 484. 

^  J.  C.  Thomson’s  translation  of  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  p.  148. 


^t^/^d  ^r^difione  in  the  Mast, 

;  fjThe^.prjeaejratonoeB  between  the  Hindu  and  Christian 're- 
ligipusfdpetrines  pannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  app^ 
deijd;.  .^or.paBrthey  bejattributed  to*  the  independent  worl^ 
ipga  of  (  upsest^alnpjdr^ imagination.,, .{The  points .^of.  resemi^, 
bfaJ^  are  too  1  nurnerous,  and  the,, resemblances  themselves 
toQv  striking*  tp^  admit  of  ,such  a  supposition.  Somej  pf 
tbospithopgldS/rcSP^ll^^S  Ike  mode,of,^vine.e3dstencej 
iporal  gdyornmept  of , the,, world,  the  future  destiny  of  tbif’ 
e3jrth„an(i  pf  ,  thei  race  of  man,  evidently  had  a  hi^er  origin. 
thapim(an!s  imagination  {  they,  are  the,  offspring,  more  or  les? 
dirppt,-of  ydi>riiie,  mvelation.  ^  And  yet  these ,  thoughts,  and 
the.  system^;  witk  ,ivyhich  they  are  connected,  are  so  inter^, 
WPyan  with  absurd  human,  speculations,  that^thpy  onlyjhelp 
tpyiorm  The,, indications  of, truth  wbiphi 

they  furnish,  do  not  constitute  a  redeeming  quality., in  those,^ 
systpm«'';t  Pte'  bef,8atish|Bd  thatthia  is  so,  thp  candid  lEpind 
ha»/pnly  to.  exatnipe  those, systems  in  aU,  their  parts, and  sep 
thjeifr/MpraQti^:  influence ^o»,  the , condition,, of  man.  . It,^w 
c9immon,fpriinfidei ,writersjtjp;  speak  of,;the^  Hindu  SbastraSf , 
asihnymgv?flnnll.oj^i®^,on|man’s,  consideration  and  obedi7 
enp,OMVyidi.th®t®iWn*‘)  iThey  will  perhapSi  take  some  maxim 
of,[a;  hpaiheni  phUosophcr,  and  place  it  beside,  one  of  th^ 
prpyerbs  pijMomon,.an,  or  a  saying  of 

JeBjus,.snd-)0?^ciaim;i^S^  the  equality  of  the  systems, I’fj 
Theybwill  iikl^o^y^^  Confucius,  Socrates,  and  Moham-, 
raedifoi  Mosesj  I^piah,  and  ,J,esns,.  and, speak  of  the  former  as, 
rehgiqus  teachers, ;0a  an  equality., with  the  latter.  We  wdl 
only, say,  ih  regard. toi  this, class  of  men,  that  he  who  will  so-,, 
bedy  compare  ithe  HindAShastras  with  the.  Bible,  making  thCs 
former  eqpal  to  the  latter,  ,  exhibits  such  a  peculiarity  in  his 
moral  andintedlectual  powers,  that  to  attempt  tq  change  his* 
opinions  hy;,  the;;Coramon,  ,modes  ,  of  ^reasoning,"  would  bq 
useless.  f”'.fcirr  '■  n  rt 

.j  Jt  is  admitted^  .that  the  Hindu  Shastras  contain  some  noble 
maxims*  andi  im;ulcate,  in  the  abstract,  some  correct  moral 
pjrineipleShv/Bnf  these  maxims  and  principles  never  exceed 
in  purity  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  can  never  bCj-ad+r 
dueed  to  weaken  the  claims  of  the  Book.  Nay,  more,  they 
VoL.  XV,  No.  60.  >. 
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are  found  in  such  connections  that  often  their  origin  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  divine  revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible.  And 
by  no  mode  of  estimation  can  there  be  drawn  a  conclusion 
more  unfavorable  to  the  Bible  than  this,  viz. :  Some  things 
found  in  the  Hindu  scriptures  and  Hindu  religion  had  an 
origin  in  the  revelation  of  the  Bible.  Others  have  come 
down  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  traditionary  channels,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  Bible  ;  and  where  the  facts  related  in  the  Hindu 
sacred  writings  conflict  with  the  facts  of  the  Christian  scrip¬ 
tures,  the  former  are  easily  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

When  the  literature  of  the  Sanskrit  language  began  to 
be  made  known  in  Europe,  some  three  fourths  of  a  century 
ago,  the  infidelity  of  that  day  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  over 
the  weapons  it  supposed  it  had  derived  from  the  East  against 
Christianity.  There  were  books  written  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  years  before  the  creation  of  man,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  account.  There  were  astronomical  tables  which 
proved  astronomical  observations  in  India  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Infidelity  was  jubilant.  The 
Bible  was  proved  to  be  false,  and  Christianity  must  fall. 
But  the  shout  of  triumph  was  raised  too  soon.  When  a  few 
years  of  patient  investigation  had  brought  out  the  actual 
facts,  the  case  has  a  different  aspect.  The  oldest  Hindu 
writings,  or  the  earliest  astronomical  observation  or  record, 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than  the  four¬ 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  And  the  oldest  as¬ 
tronomical  treatise  which  had  been  made  so  important  a 
witness  against  the  Bible,  was  proved,  incontrovertibly,  to 
have  been  composed  some  four  or  five  centuries  after  Christ. 
And  as  the  work  of  bringing  to  the  light  the  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Brahmans  proceeds,  the  tendency  among  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars,  is  to  assign  more  and  more  modern  limits  to 
its  ancient  works.  This  tendency  to  modernize,  is  some¬ 
times,  doubtless,  suffered  to  proceed  too  far.  But  however 
this  may  be,  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  established,  viz., 
that  the  ancient  literature  of  India  affords  no  materials  for 
disproving  the  truthfulness  of  the  'Bible ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
contains  much  that  corroborates  the  claims  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  to  a  divine  authenticity. 
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The  results  of  antiquarian  researches  in  India,  as  affecting 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Bible,  have  been  similar  to  those  in 
Egypt;  especially  those  connected  with  astronomical  re¬ 
cords.  The  case  of  the  Egyptian  zodiac  of  Denderah  will 
ever  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  infidel  assaults  on  the 
Bible.  When  the  French  savans,  some  sixty  years  ago,  dis¬ 
covered  that  tablet  of  astronomical  sculpture  in  an  Egyptian 
temple,  they  thought  it  must  have  been  made  seventeen 
thousand  years  ago.  Their  opinions  were  put  forth  with 
the  greatest  confidence.  A  certain  professor  of  a  European 
university  (Breslau)  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Invin¬ 
cible  proof  that  the  earth  is  at  least  ten  times  older  than 
taught  in  the  Bible.”  Says  a  writer  respecting  that  event 
and  those  times  in  France :  “  This  was  a  time  of  woe  for  a 
small  band  of  Christians,  and  of  great  rejoicings  for  the  infi¬ 
dels  of  all  countries.”  They  regarded  it  as  proved,  that  there 
was  never  a  creation  or  deluge,  at  least  not  at  the  time  the 
Bible  specifies.  “  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  contain 
only  a  series  of  lies.”^  But  this  triumph  was  not  long. 
The  next  generation  of  learned  men  deciphered  those  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  and  found  that  the  origin  of  the  temple  was  not  to 
be  placed  earlier  than  the  second  century  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  have  placed  it  in  the 
first  century  after.  Thus  vanished  this  invincible  argument 
against  the  Bible  chronology.  Thus  the  strongholds  of  infi¬ 
del  argument  have  been  taken,  one  after  another ;  not  only 
this,  but  the  guns  of  all  those  fortresses  have  been  turned 
against  those  who  erected  them. 

What  is  to  be  the  next  point  of  attack  ?  The  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  India  have,  to  a  good  extent,  been  explored.  And  the 
result  is,  the  very  fables  of  mythology  '  corroborate  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bible;  the  elements  of  the  earliest  systems  of 
philosophy  harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  that  holy  book, 
and  nothing  authentic  in  that  ancient  literature  has  even 
the  semblance  of  disproving  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
sacred  Oracles.  For  those  immense  astronomical  periods, 


*  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Observer,  June  1855. 
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those  enormous  claims  to  a  high  antiquity,  are  proved  to 
have  been  forgeries. 

In  Egypt,  the  monuments  on  which  infidels  were  most 
relying  for  arguments  to  set  aside  the  history  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  are  shown  to  have  had  comparatively  a  modern  ori¬ 
gin.  The  testimony  from  the  most  ancient  ruins  of  the 
lands,  which  were  the  scene  of  many  of  the  important 
events  of  Bible  history,  is  more  direct  and  valuable.  The 
monumental  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  after 
lying  buried  three  thousand  years,  are  brought  to  light 
and  found  to  have  on  them  the  very  names  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  kings,  and  fragments  of  Jewish  history,  recorded  in  the 
Bible. 

Geological  science,  less  than  half  a  century  ago,  was 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  infidelity.  '  It  is 
now  no  longer  so.  The  testimony  of  this  science  is  une¬ 
quivocally  pointing  the  other  way.  The  records  of  crea¬ 
tion,  as  found  in  the  solid  rocks,  without  absolutely  con¬ 
flicting  in  any,  harmonize  in  some  important  points  with, 
and  even  directly  corroborate,  that  given  by  Moses.  In  times 
of  ignorance,  or  in  the  infancy  of  science,  the  haters  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  can  falsify  the  records  which  God  has  left  of  him¬ 
self,  both  in  his  word  and  works.  Without  saying  that 
those  times  of  ignorance  and  the  infancy  of  science  are  past, 
one  thing  is  certain :  as  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge 
widens,  and  that  knowledge  itself  becomes  more  accurate, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth,  the  increase  of  light  is  only 
placing  the  authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Bible  on  a  more 
solid  and  immovable  basis. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  —  Buttm ANN’S  Greek  Testament.* 

This  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  forms  a  part  of  the  popular  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  publiihed  by  Teubner  of  Leipsic. 
Like  the  other  volumes  in  the  series,  it  is  neatly  printed,  and  sold  at  a 
moderate  price.  Its  editor,  Philip  Buttmann,  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
philolo^st  of  the  same  name,  was  associated  with  Lachmann  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  latter  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament :  he  arranged  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text.  The  edition  which  he 
now  presents  to  the  public  purports  to  be  based  on  the  celebrated  Codex 
Vaticanus  No.  1209,  except  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
in  which  portions  of  the  New  Testament  that  manuscript  is  unfortunately 
mutilated.  Here  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Alexandrine.  Buttmann  pro¬ 
fesses  to  ^ve,  in  the  margin,  all  the  variations  from  his  own  text  which  are 
found  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624,  or  the  “B«- 
ceived  Text,”  Griesbach’s  larger  edition  (Vol.  I.  ed.  Schulz,  1827 ;  Vol.  H, 
1806),  Lachmann’s  larger  edition  (1842 — 50),  and  Tischendorf’s  edition  of 
1 854,  included  in  his  Novum  Testamentum  Triglottum,”  but  also  issued 
separately. 

One  serious  defect  in  the  present  work,  considered  as  a  manual  for  com¬ 
mon  use,  is  the  absence  of  all  references  to  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  parallel  passages  in  the  New.  Some  may  also  regret  that 
it  has  no  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  different  books,  in  the  form  of  run¬ 
ning  titles  or  headings  of  chapters.  But  if  the  promises  of  the  title-page 
and  preface  were  fulfilled,  it  would  still  be  a  convenient  and  useful  book, 
suppl}’ing  an  important  desideratum.  No  other  edition  gives  a  complete 
view  of  the  critical  results  arrived  at  in  respect  to  the  text  by  Griesbach, 
Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf,  the  three  editors  whose  judgment  is  now  most 
highly  respected  by  scholars. 

The  editions  of  Hahn  (1840)  and  Theile  (stereotyped  in  1844),  and  the 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Stier  and  Theile’s  “  Polyglotten-Bibel  ” 
(stereotyped  in  1846),  profess,  indeed,  to  exhibit  the  various  readings  of  the 
principal  recent  editors'  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  but  they  do  this  very  im¬ 
perfectly.  .  In  giving  the  readings  of  Griesbach,  they  take  no  notice  of 

1  Novvm  Testamentvm  Graece.  Ad  fidem  potissimvm  Codicis  Vatican!  B 
recensvit,  varias  lectiones  Codicis  B,  Textvs  Recepti,  Editionvm  Griesbachii 
Lachmanni  Tischendorfii  integras  adiecit  Philippvs  Bvttmann.  Lipsiae 
svmptibus  et  typis  B.  J.  Tevbneri.  1856.  Small  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  543. 
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•  those  which  he  marks*  as  probably  spurious,  or  of  those  which  he  designates  as 
equal  in  authority  to  the  reading  of  the  text.  Hahn  preceded  Tischendorf ; 
and  he  professedly  exhibits  a  selection  only  from  the  readings  of  Lachmann, 
taken  of  course  from  his  first  edition  of  1831.  He  is,  moreover,  inaccurate, 
incorrectly  representing  the  critical  judgment  of  Knapp  alone  in  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  instances.  —  Theile  intentionally  passes  over  the 
minuter  variations ;  and  both  his  Greek  Testament  and  the  Polyglotten- 
Bibel  were  published  too  soon  to  enable  him  to  use  the  second  volume  of 
Lachmann’s  larger  edition,  or  the  second  Leipsic  edition  of  Tischendorf 
(1849),  the  most  important,  so  far  as  the  criticism  of  the  text  is  concerned, 
since  the  time  of  Griesbach.  \The  first  edition  of  Tischendorf,  published  in 
1841,  is  comparatively  of  little  value.)  The  Greek  portion  of  Theile’s 
“  Novum  Testamentum  Tetraglotton”  (1855),  is  merely  taken  from  the 
stereotype  plates  of  the  Polyglotten-Bibel.  —  TischendorTs  edition  of  1849 
gives  the  various  readings  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  and  Lachmann,  with  those 
of  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  and  Stephens’s  of  1550 ;  but  he  neglects  the 
readings’  which  Lachmann  places  in  the  margin  as  equal  in  value  to  those 
of  the  text ;  and  Griesbach’s  are  taken  from  his  larger  edition,  instead  of 
the  manual  edition  of  1805,  which  generally  represents  his  later  conclu¬ 
sions.  —  Bagster’s  “  Large-print  Greek  Testament”  (London,  1851),  con¬ 
tains  only  “  selected  various  readings  from  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf,”  though  the  selection  is  copious,  and  made  with  care  and 
judgment. 

Buttmann  speaks  in  his  preface  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  selection  of 
this  kind,  and  thinks  it  better  to  let  the  student  decide  for  himself  as  to  the 
comparative  importance  of  particular  differences  in  the  text.  He  accord- 
ingly  professes  to  give  all  the  various  readings  of  the  authorities  named  in 
his  title-page,  “  even  the  most  trivial  ”  (et  levissimas').  Where  Griesbach 
and  Lachmann  regard  two  readings  of  the  same  passage  as  possessing  equal 
claims  to  reception,  he  indicates  the  fact  by  citing  their  authority  for  both. 
Such  are  his  promises  ;  and  the  value  of,  his  work  must  chiefly  depend  on 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  performed.  Few  critics  will  doubt  that  he 
over-estimates  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  regarding  it  as 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  our  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  united.  He  even  ventures,  in  one  instance  (2  Pet.  8:  10),  to 
alter  the  text  by  conjecture,  changing  tc£  into  &,  because,  otherwise,  the  ‘ 
reading  of  this  manuscript  would  be  without  meaning.  Still  the  Vatican 
manuscript  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  and  best  which  has  come  down  to  us ; 
and  if  Buttmann  has  relied  upon  it  too  exclusively,  the  error  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  if  he  sets  before  us  the  text  of  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf  in  connection  with  his  own. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  regret  to  say  that  all  which  would  give  value  to 
this  edition  is  wanting.  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  Buttmann’s  account 
of  the  various  readings  of  any  one  of  the  authorities  cited.  His  careless¬ 
ness  is  extraordinary.  We  have  gone  over  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  compar¬ 
ing  the  representations  of  Buttmann  with  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ; 
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and  it  appears  that  he  has  committed  more  than  five  hundred  errors  in  that 
Gospel  alone.  These  mistakes  may  be  divided  as  follows  ;  Errors  respect¬ 
ing  the  readings  of  the  received  text  (the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624),  136  ; 
errors  respecting  those  of  Griesbach’s  edition,  250 ;  respecting  those  of 
Lachmann’s  edition,  47 ;  respecting  those  of  Tischeiidorf ’s  edition,  60;  er¬ 
rors  respecting  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  not  less  than  47, 
and  probably  many  more  ;  in  all,  540.  It  did  not  seem  worth  while  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  further ;  but  at  this  rate,  the  number  of  mistakes  in  the 
whole  volume  would  be  not  less  than  four  thousand. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noted  relate  to  minute 
differences  in  the  text,  of  little  intrinsic  importance ;  but  Buttmann,  it  will 
be  remembered,  professes,  to  give  all  the  various  readings  of  the  authorities 
mentioned.  It  may  be  of  no  consequence  whether  BoJC,  or  BoJj,  or  Boes  be 
the  original  reading  in  Matt.  1:  5 ;  but  it  is  of  some  importance  as  a  test  of 
Buttmann’s  care  as  an  editor,  to  know  that  he  ascribes  to  Griesbach,  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  the  Received  Text  one  of  these  forms,  when  they  actually 
have  another. 

A  complete  list  of  the  errors  referred  to  (in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  alone) 
would  occupy  a  number  of  pages.  The  following  examples  may  suffice. 

1.  The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  reads,  Matt.  1:  5,  Bo<f(,  not  Bo6s ;  3:  15, 

(Tirfirpbs  aMy,  not  elirei/ ouTy  ;  16^  Kcd  not  j3airT«ri&ri$  8«  ;  4:11, 

irpoffrjAdoy,  not  Trpo<r^\^ay  (so  9:  28.  13:  36.  14:  15)  ;  5:  27,  ipptdii,  not  ipph~ 
i&t;  (so  vv.  33,  38,  43) ;  same  verse,  adds  ro7s  apxaiois  after  ip(ti^ ;  5:  30, 
$Kri^  fls  y^fyyav,  not  els  y.  ;  7:  22,  irpoe<prirfi<rafi(y,  not  ixpoiprirfvamty 
(similarly  11:  13.  15:  7);  8:  29,  ’IrjffoS  utV,  not  vU  simply  ;  9:  5,  iuptwvrcut 
not  ;  10:^41,  not  (so  elsewhere)  ;  11:  23,  tp-tivcofy 

not  tfifiyfy ;  12: 44,  (revapwi^ivov,  not  koI  <rea. ;  13:  6,  iKaupLoriabTi,  not  iKav/M- 

;  14,  iir'  awroTs,  not  avrots  simply  ;  52,  elirei/,  not  Xe-yet;  14:  6,  ayofidyavy 
not  yevopLfywv  ;  27,  ev&tmSy  not  (v'^vs  (so  21:  3)  ;  18:  4,  TaTtiydtrp,  not  -<r«t ; 
23:  14,  viroKpiToi  after  ^fapiacuoi ;  26:  70  reads  irdKrwv,  not  avruv  wdyruy’  27: 
47,  iffTiiruy,  not  kaTj\K6ro)v.  In  all  but  four  of  the  places  (Matt.  5:  27.  8; 
29.  13:  14.  26:  70),  the  mistakes  above  specified  apply  equally  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Griesbach’s  readings.  We  will  therefore  give  only  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  examples  from  him. 

2.  Griesbach  reads.  Matt.  1:  6,  ’ZoXopuiya,  not  -Skto  ;  2:  11,  ttSoy,  not  cE- 
poy'y  6:  32,  iirt^rrrel,  not  iiri(-fiTovaiy  ;  8:  31,  iir6<rr(iKoy  hf^s,  not  iirirpt^i/oy  fi/uy 
hnfX^ely]  9:  8  he  marks  i<poei^<Tav  as  equal  in  authority  to  ibaifiouray  ;  13: 
16  reads  iucoifi,  not  iutovovaiy]  marks  18:  11  and  23:  14  as  probably  to  be 
omitted. 

3.  Lachmann  reads.  Matt.  4:  11,  irpoer^x^ov,  not  -dav  ;  7:  25,  irpo(r«xeu<roK, 
not  xpocreVco’cu' ;  27,  irpofffppn^ay,  in  the  mai^n,  as  equal  in  authority  to. 
xpo<r«KO)f«oj/ in  the  text ;  IS:  6,  iKaviiarlff^ ,  not  iKavfMT<i^ 14: 19, 

(Tty,  not  fv\6yriaey ;  18:  16,  fifrit.  crov  after  SAo,  not  after  xap«Xa6e  ;  21:  3,  ew- 
beus,  not  evbvs'y  23:  19,  brackets  pMpol  km. 

4.  Tischendorf  reads.  Matt  2:  22,  ’Iow8o/as,  not  r^s  ‘lovS. ;  4:  28 
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xtpifjytv,  not  IT.  6  ’IrjeroCs;  11:  16,  irepois,  not  iratpois  ;  13:  ASy'iyyri,  not  &y- 
yua’y  52,  cTirfj',  not  \ey(i ;  16:  8,  ^AcJjSere,  not  ^X*'*’*  ?  28,  eiVfi',  not  8ti  etatv  ; 
17:  4,  ■Kov{](rtc^  not  -ffwfify  ;  18:  1,  &pa,  not  Vfiepif  ;  21:  18,  inavceyay^v^  not  iva~ 
vi.yu>v ;  23:  4,  omits  koI  SvafidaTcucra. 

5.  The  Vatican  manuscript  reads.  Matt.  1:12,  yfw^,  not  iyivvrtirev  (twice) ; 
2:  13,  adds  us  rifv  avrShp  after  ahruv  ;  3:  16,  weD/xot  @6oS,  not  TTVfv- 
fia  rod  0eoS  ;  4:  23,  omits  ^  ’IijffoOs  after  vepi^ytv ;  7:  19,  reads  wSv,  not  vdy 
otv  (Lachmann'is  wrong);  12:47,  omits  the  whole  verse ;  18:19,  reads 
(TvfKpcorfitrovaiy,  not  -orwffip]  31,  aiirov  ol  avvSovXoi,  not  ot  <r.  ou. ;  22:  45,  Ki'tpiov 
avrhv  fcoAc?,  not  Ka\u  axnhp  avrdp]  25:  6,  iyfPtro,  not  yeyoptp  ;  26:  56,  adds 
airov  after  Hatred. 

These  specimens  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
work ;  but  one  or  two  points  require  further  elucidation.  We  refer  to  the 
use  which  the  editor  professes  to  make  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  to 
-the  extraordinary  number  of  errors  which  he  has  committed  in  regard  to 
the  readings  of  Griesbach. 

■  It  is  on  the  Vatican  manuscript  that  Buttmann  professedly  founds  his 
text ;  but  he  nowhere  informs  his  readers  how  imperfect  our  knowledge  of 
that  manuscript  is.  We  have,  indeed,  three  collations  of  it :  one  by  Bar- 
tolocci,  in  1669 ;  another  by  an  Iteilian  named  Mico,  made  for  the  use  of 
Bentley,  about  1720;  and  a  third  by  Birch,  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  two  last  have  been  published ;  a  transcript  of  the  first  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  These  collations  give  us  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  manuscript  in  a  great  many  passages ;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  rashness  to  attempt  from  them  to  publish  its  text.  Sometimes  they  all 
disagree ;  sometimes  two  of  them  differ,  while  the  third  is  silent ;  and  a 
comparison  of  them  demonstrates  that  much  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
author  of  each.  Important  readings,  which  they  have  all  neglected  to  no¬ 
tice,  have  been  observed  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  who  have  both  had 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  (not  of  collating)  the  manuscript  for  a  short 
time.  The  text  which  Buttmann  gives  as  that  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
rests,  in  many  places,  only  on  the  unsafe  foundation  of  the  silence  of  the 
collators. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Buttmann  has  not  even  taken  pains  to  examine  any 
one  of  the  collations  personally;  but  derives  the  readings  of  the  manuscript 
merely  from  Lachmann’s  edition,  except  that  he  has  made  considerable  use 
of  an  article  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  “  Theol.  Studien  und  ELritiken  ”  for 
1847,  p.  129  ffi  Tischendorf,  in  his  edition  of  ]1849,  p.  xlvi,  points  out  a 
number  of  errors  committed  by  Lachmann  in  respect  to  the  readings  of  this 
manuscript ;  but  these  errors  are  repeated  by  Buttmann.  He  also  men¬ 
tions  (p.  Iviii)  two  noticeable  readings  communicated  by 'Dr.  Tregelles  ; 
but  this  information  is  also  lost  upon  our  editor.  Other  mistakes  of  Butt¬ 
mann  might  have  been  corrected  by  examining  the  collation  made  for 
Bentley,  printed  by  Ford  in  1799,  in  his  Appendix  to  Woide’s  edition  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  others  still,  from  the  article  by  Tisefiendorf,  to 
which  he  refers. 
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Discreditable  as  this  negligence  is,  it  is  more  excusable  than  the  misrep¬ 
resentations  of  Griesbach’s  critical  judgment,  which  constitute  so  large  a 
part  of  the  errors  which  we  have  noticed.  Buttmann  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  signs  which  Gries- 
bach  uses  to  denote  the  comparative  value  of  different  readings.  In  the 
first  place,  Griesbach  is  represented  as  receiving,  without  question,  the 
readings  which  he  marks  as  probably  spurious,  prefixing  the  sign  =  . 
There  are  not  far  from  five  hundred  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  some  of  them  of  much  importance.  The  passage  concerning  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  7:  53 — 8:  11)  is  a  striking  instance.  In 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  there  are  forty -five  examples  of  this  error  on  the 
part  of  Buttmann.  —  There  is  another  class  of  readings,  to  which  Gries¬ 
bach  prefixes  a  peculiar  mark  ('*'),  denoting  that  they  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  inferior  to  those  received  into  the  text.  Buttmann  habitn- 
.  ally  confounds  this  with  another  mark  ('^),  which  signifies  that  the  reading 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  equal  or  perhaps  preferable  to  the  received  lection. 
Compare,  for  example,  his  edition  with  that  of  Griesbach  in  Matt.  1:  18,  19. 
2:  8,  9,  1 7,  etc.  He  has  fallen  into  this  mistake,  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
thirty-nine  times.  —  There  is  another  smaller  class  of  readings  which 
Griesbach  introduces  into  the  text  with  the  sign  prefixed.  These  are 
given  by  Buttmann  as  readings  which  Griesbach  adopts  as  genuine ;  where¬ 
as  this  sign,  as  explained  by  him,  denotes  an  addition  for  which  there  is 
some  evidence  deserving  attention,  but  which  is  probably  not  genuine.  See 
his  Prolegomena  (Schulz’s  edit.),  p.  Ixxxvii.  There  are  ten  examples  of 
this  error  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  see,  e.  g.  Matt.  26:  9,  33,  35,  38. 

One  other  remark  may  be  made  in  this  connection.  Griesbach’s  readings 
should  have  been  taken  from  his  manual  edition,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1805. 
Where  this  differs  from  his  larger  edition,  it  generally  represents  his  ma- 
turer  judgment.  The  first  volume  of  the  larger  edition  was  published  in 
1796  ;  and  though  the  second  volume  bears  the  date  1806,  it  appears  by 
the  preface  that  far  the  greater  part  of  it  had  been  printed  several  years 
before.  The  differences  between  the  two  editions  in  respect  to  the  text 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  some  of  them  are  important.  For  example,  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  to  which  Griesbach  affixes  no  mark 
of  doubt  in  his  larger  edition  of  1796,  are  designated  as  probably  spurious 
in  the  manual  edition  of  1805,  and  he  aigues  at  length  against  their  genu¬ 
ineness  in  Fart  U.  of  his  Commentarius  Criticus,  published  in  1811.  It  is 
obviously  not  doing  him  justice,  to  quote  his  authority,  in  such  a  case,  in 
support  of  the  reading  of  the  Received  Text. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  point  out  misprints  in  a  work  of  the  character 
of  the  present.  One  or  two  of  the  grosser  instances  which  we  have  ob¬ 
served  may  be  mentioned,  as  fitra  for  nfcrrov,  p.  246,  line  3  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  rnprinti/ovs  for  Trjpoufifyovs,  p.  342,  line  8 ;  and  also  in  line  2  of 
the  margin. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  be  compelled  thus  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  work  the 
editor  of  which  bears  so  honored  a  name,  and  which  forms  part  of  a  series 
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that  has  been  received  with  general  favor.  These  very  circumstances, 
however,  being  likely  to  give  it  a  circulation  to  which  it  is  not  entitled, 
make  it  a  more  imperative  duty  to  warn  the  unwary  student  against  its 
false  pretensions.  A. 


2.  —  Gillespie  on  the  Necessary  Existence  of  God.^ 

For  two  or  three  years  we  have  desired  to  insert  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sa¬ 
cra  a  notice  of  Mr.  Gillespie’s  Treatise  on  God’s  Necessary  Existence. 
The  intent  and  the  statement  of  his  theory  have  been  highly  commended 
by  Lord  Brougham,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bishop  Russel,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
Dr.  D.  Dewar,  and  other  eminent  scholars.  The  contents  of  the  present 
volume  are  fragmentary,  consisting  of  a  General  Preface  ;  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Defects  of  mere  a  posteriori  Arguments  for  a  God ;  Reviews  of  the  De¬ 
monstrations,  by  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  Rev.  Moses  Lowman, 
and  Bishop  Hamilton,  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  of  Deity ;  an  Essay 
entitled  Necessary  Existence  implies  Infinite  Extension ;  a  Statement  of  the 
Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  a  Great  First  Cause ; 
an  Examination  of  Antitheos’s  Refutati^  of  the  Argument  a  priori  for  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God. 

Of  these  Parts,  the  most  interesting  and  scientific  is  the  Statement  of  the 
Argument  a  priori  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  The  argument  is 
presented  in  a  logical  form,  and  in  a  style  far  superior  to  that  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  other  writings.  The  following  may  be  considered  a  fair,  though  mea¬ 
gre,  compend  of  the  argument,  which  Mr.  Gillespie  has  exhibited  in  thirty- 
five  pages  of  his  volume. 

“  Infinity  of  expansion  is  necessarily  existing;  the  parts  of  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other ;  they  cannot  be  moved ;  therefore  infinity  of  ex¬ 
pansion  is  one  and  simple.  This  infinity  of  expansion  is  a  substance^  or  else  an 
attribute.  If  it  be  a  substance,  then  the  substance  is  one  and  simple ;  if  it 
be  an  attribute,  then  it  must  have  a  substance  or  substratum  which  is  one 
and  simple ;  in  either  case,  then,  there  is  an  infinite  substance,  necessarily 
existing  and  possessing  unity  and  simplicity. 

“  Infinity  of  duration  is  necessarily  existing ;  the  parts  of  it  cannot  be 
separated  from  each  other ;  they  cannot  be  moved ;  therefore  infinity  of 
duration  is  one  and  simple.  This  infinity  of  duration  is  a.  substance,  or  an 
attribute.  If  it  be  a  substance,  then  the  substance  is  one  and  simple  ;  if  it 
be  an  attribute,  then  it  must  have  a  substance  or  substratum  which  is  one 
and  simple ;  in  either  case,  then,  there  is  an  infinite  substance  necessarily 
existing,  and  possessing  unity  and  simplicity. 

The  substance  of  infinite  expansion,  and  the  substance  of  infinite  dura¬ 
tion  are  one  and  the  same  substance.  This  substance  or  being  is  necessa- 

^  The  Necessary  Existence  of  God.  By  William  Gillespie.  New  edition. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Long¬ 
mans,  London,  pp.  317.  12mo. 
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rily  intelligent  and  all-knowing ;  is  therefore  an  infinite  mind.  As  all  ma¬ 
terial  objects  were  created  by  this  mind,  it  is  all-powerful.  It  is  entirely 
free,  because  it  is  the  origin  of  all  motion.  This  mind  is  also  entirely  hap¬ 
py  ;  for,  ‘  every  position  which  we  cannot  but  believe,  is  a  necessary  truth. 
But  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  simple,  sole  Being  of  Infinity  of  Expan¬ 
sion  and  of  Duration,  who  is  all-knowing,  all-powerful,  and  entirely  free,  is 
completely  happy.  Therefore,  that  this  Being  is  completely  happy,  is  a 
necessary  truth.'  Being  completely  happy,  he  cannot  be  the  free  cause  of 
any.thing  but  happiness  to  his  creatures ;  therefore  he  is  entirely  good.” 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  are  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God 
demonstrated  a  priori.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  he  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  for  the  general  structure  of  his  argument,  although  he 
presents  it  in  a  form  peculiar  to  himself.  He  complains  that  the  natural 
theology  of  modern  times  is  superficial,  and  he  desires  to  revive  the  ancient 
taste  for  more  recondite,  and,  in  his  opinion,  more  conclusive  processes  <£ 
ratiocination  on  this  most  fundamental  of  aU  themes.  He  would  be  more 
successful  in  his  aim,  if  he  would  write  in  a  more  calm  and  dignified  style. 
His  volume  deserves  a  careful  study,  though  by  no  means  an  implicit  trust. 

3.  —  Gillespie  on  the  Truth  of  the  Evangelical  History.^ 

The  frequent  inappositeness  of  this  authol*’s  style  is  indicated  on  the  title 
page  of  this  volume :  “  by  William  Gillespie,  Author  of  the  ‘  Necessary 
Existence  of  God.’  ”  The  phrase  is  understood,  but  is  not  an  example  of 
the  curiosa  felicitas  in  language. 

The  “  Dogmatical  Statement  ”  of  the  volume  is,  in  brief,  the  following : 

Matthew’s  special  object  in  his  Gospel  is  to  prove  the  Messiahshij^  of 
Jesus,  and  his  Gospel  is  written  expressly  for  Jews ;  Mark’s  special  inter¬ 
est  is,  to  prove  that  Jesus  is  a  teacher,  having  a  Divine  commission,  and  his 
Gospel  is  written  primarily  for  the  Gentiles,  and  is  pre-eminently  devoted 
to  a  proof  of  the  miracles,  attesting  our  Lord’s  supreme  authority ;  Luke’s 
main  object  is  to  develop  the  human  character  and  relations  of  *  the  seed 
of  the  woman  ;  ’  and  John’s  peculiar  design  is  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the 
personal  character  of  Christ  as  the  Logos,  the  Son  of  God.”  These  four 
propositions  are  sustained  b^  reasonings  which  are  ingenious,  acute,  and 
plausible.  We  think  that  Mr.  Gillespie  is  too  strenuous  in  support  of  some 
theories,  which  are  now  generally  abandoned  by  critics,  and  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  proved.  For  example,  he  insists  at  length,  pp.  133 — 141 
that  our  Saviour  did  endure  a  sweat  of  actual  blood.  This  theory  is  not 
established  by  Luke,  who  does  not  affirm  that  the  sweat  was  blood,  but  only 
that  it  was  wcrcl  dp6fiPoi  ....  c^funos. 

*  The  Truth  of  the  Evangelical  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Proved  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss,  the  chief  of  modern  disbelievers  in  Eevelation. 
By  William  Gillespie,  author  of  “The  Necessary  existence  of  God,”  etc.,  etc. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1856.  pp.  191.  8vo.  '  . 
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The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gillespie  on  pp.  85—90,  are  specimens  of  a  bad 
taste,  which  disfigures  several  parts  of  the  volume.  Still  the  book  is  sug¬ 
gestive  and  valuable,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  peruse  the  promised  Second 
Part. 

4. — Macvicau’s  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature.^ 

This  work  is  written  in  an  earnest,  but  not  always  perspicuous  style.  It 
introduces  terms  which  are  not  accredited  as  parts  of  our  philosophical  ter¬ 
minology.  Some  of  the  author’s  figures  of  speech  are  strained  and  obscure. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  the  aim  of  the  volume  is  excellent.  It  is  to 
defend  the  great  doctrines  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Macvicar  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
liberty  of  the  will.  His  favorite  doctrine  is :  that  the  soul,  in  its  essence,  is. 
a  free  principle  and  volition,  a  free  power  capable  of  good  or  evil,  as  it 
pleases.”  He  speaks  of  the  soul  as  a  “  mere  principle  of  volition ;  ”  and 
teaches,  in  opposition  to  what  Edwards  taught,  and,  as  we  think,  proved,  that 
the  will  is  not  determined  by  the  strongest  motives,  but  the  will  itself  gives 
to  motives  their  strength.  His  chapter  on  Taste  and  Conscience;  and  his 
appendix  on  the  philosophy  and  science  of  Common  Sense,  are  worthy  of 
serious  regard.  He  is  an  admirer,  as  his  father  was  a  personal  friend,  of 
Dr.  Reid.  We  are  pleased  with  his  enthusiasm  in  defending  that  great 
philosopher,  but  we  object  to  some  of  his  extreme  views. 

5. — Memorial  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  his  Practical  Sermons. 

The  Memorial  of  Dr.  Taylor*  contains  three  sermons:  the  first 
preached  at  his  funeral,  March  12,  1858,  by  Dr.  Bacon,  pastor  of  the  Centre 
Church,  New  Haven ;  the  second  preached  in  the  North  Church,  March  14, 
the  first  Sabbath  after  Dr.  Taylor’s  intermeht,  by  Rev.  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  North  Church ;  the  third  preached  in  the  Chapel  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  March  14,  by  Rev.  George  P.  Fisher,  Livingston  Professor  of  Di¬ 
vinity  in  Yale  College.  To  the  Serthons  is  appended  an  Obituary  Notice 
of  Dr.  Taylor  by  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Charge  in  Yale  College.  From  these  four  narratives  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Nathaniel  William  Taylor  was  born  in  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  June  23, 1786;  he  prepared  for  college  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Azel  Backus ;  was  graduated  at  New  Haven  in  1807 ;  was  “  appro¬ 
bated  ”  as  a  preacher  in  1 8 1 0.  He  “  read  theology  ”  with  President  Dwight ; 
and,  while  pursuing  his  studies  with  that  eminent  teacher,  resided  in  his 
family  two  years,  and  wrote,  at  the  dictation  of  the  President,  a  large  part 
of  the  sermons  now  so  extensively  known  as  Dwight’s  System  of  Theology. 

*  An  “  Inquiry  into  Human  Nature.”  By  John  G.  Macvicar,  D.  D.,  author  of 
The  Catholic  Spirit  of  True  Religion,  etc.,  etc.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and 
Knox.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  1853. 

*  Memorial  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.  New  Haven :  Published  by  Tho¬ 
mas  H.  Pease.  1858.  pp.  43.  8vo. 
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The  position  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  favorite  pupil  and  confidential  amanuen¬ 
sis  of  Dr.  Dwight,  was  highly  conducive  to  his  mental  and  moral  growth,  as 
well  as  to  his  influence  in  theological  circles.  In  1812  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  First  church  in  New  Haven,  as  the  successor  of  Moses  Stuart, 
who  had  removed  to  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He  remained  in 
this  pastorate  until  1822,  his  labors  having  been  crowned  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1822  he  accepted  the  Dwight  Professorship  of  Didactic  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Department  at  Yale  college.  This  Professorship  was 
founded  particularly  for  him;  and  the  Theological  Department  of  Yale  col¬ 
lege  was  planned  with  the  expectation  of  making  him  a  teacher  of  theologj' 
in  it.  He  continued  in  this  Professorship  until  the  time  of  his  death,  March 
10,  1858.  During  the  period  of  thirty-six  years,  in  which  he  occupied  the 
theological  chair  in  Yale  college,  he  instructed  nearly  seven  hundred  pu¬ 
pils,  and  made  large  contributions  to  our  theological  literature  in  different 
religious  periodicals.  During  the  same  period  he  was  engaged,  earnestly 
and  with  rare  constancy,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  especially  in  times  of  re¬ 
ligious  revival.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  had  few  superiors.  He  was  argu¬ 
mentative  and  impassioned.  He  was  fearless,  solemn,  attractive,  persua¬ 
sive.  He  made  nice  distinctions  and  energetic  appeals.  As  a  theological 
instructor  he  was  eminently  enthusiastic,  frank,  and  afiTable.  He  was  acute, 
discriminating,  precise.  He  loved  original  investigation,  and  he  encour¬ 
aged  it  among  his  pupils.  He  had  singular  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth,  and  a  peculiar  boldness  in  following  the  dictates  of  his  reason.  He 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  strength  to  a  defence  of  the  Edward - 
ean  theory,  that  the  human  will  is  as  free  as  any  will  can  be,  either  to 
choose  or  to  refuse  the  good,  even  while  there  is  an  infallible  certainty  that 
it  will  not  choose,  but  will  always  refuse  it.  He  resolutely  opposed  the  Pela¬ 
gian  notion,  that  the  soul  is  in  equilibrio,  equally  inclined  to  the  right  and 
to  the  wrong ;  and  he  has  resolutely  combatted  the  Fatalistic  notion,  that 
the  will  has  no  power  to  choose  what  God  commands  it  to  choose,  and  is 
under  a  literal  and  invincible  necessity  of  doing  what  God  forbids.  Per¬ 
haps  a  still  larger  share  of  his  energies  was  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the 
proposition,  that  the  existence  of  sin  may  be  a  necessary  incident  to  a 
moral  system,  and  may  have  been  permitted  by  the  Creator,  not  because  it 
is  a  means  of  good,  but  because  it  results  (necessarily  so  far  as  the  divine 
power  of  prevention  is  concerned)  from  that  which  is  a  means  of  good. 
Probably  the  most  objectionable  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  favorite  themes  was,  “  that 
all  motives  that  come  to  the  mind  find  their  ultimate  ground  of  appeal  in 
the  desire  of  personal  happiness,  and  that  the  idea  of  right,  in  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  is  resolved  into  a  tendency  to  the  highest  happiness.”  A  favorite  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  one  which  involves  various  disputable  theories,  by  which  Dr. 
Taylor’s  system  has  been  distinguished,  is,  that  at  a  certain  period  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  before  regeneration,  the  selfish  principle  is  suspended,  and, 
at  that  point  of  time,  the  unregenerate  mind  uses  the  means  of  regeneration 
under  the  impulse  of  a  constitutional  self-love,  and  without  any  moral 
choice,  either  right  or  wrong. 
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Heretofore,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  have  been  scattered  through  the 
religious  periodicals  of  his  day.  It  is  now  proposed  to  publish,  in  a  uniform 
series  of  detached  volumes,  “  such  selections  from  his  theological  lectures, 
essays,  and  discourses,  as  shall  be  deemed  advisable.”  One  volume  of  his 
Practical  Sermons  ^  now  lies  before  us.  It  illustrates  the  remark  of  Prof. 
Fisher,*  that  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Taylor  “  were  written  in  terse,  idiomatic 
English,  and  in  so  plain  a  style  as  to  be  level  to  the  mind  of  the  humblest 
auditor.  His  published  writings  are  not  distinguished  for  perspicuity,  but 
his  sermons  are.  Many  who  have  merely  been  acquainted  with  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  philosopher,  have  imagined  that  his  discourses  to  the  people 
were  abstruse  dissertations,  or  bold  speculations  in  theology.  So  far  from 
this,  they  were  made  up  of  great,  simple  thoughts,  clothed  in  a  garb  so  per¬ 
fect  that  it  was  not  noticed,  and  enlivened  by  striking  illustrations  from  the 
Bible,  and  from  common  life.  Like  some  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  his 
recorded  discourses,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Taylor  were,  to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  pf  his  own,  specimens  of  ‘  fervid  argumentation.’  They  never 
omitted  a  close,  searching,  pressing  appeal  to  the  conscience.  When  he 
had  brought  his  truth  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  set  it  in  such  a  light  that 
every  one  saw  it,  he  demanded,  in  the  Hame  of  God,  the  assent  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  his  hearers.  He  insisted  on  an  instant  compliance  with  every 
known  obligation.  He  demonstrated  the  fallacy,  qnd  folly,  of  the  excuses 
of  impenitent  men  for  living  without  God,  and  with  every  warning  and 
every  pathetic  entreaty,  urged  them  to  immediate  repentance.” 

That  Dr.  Taylor,  theoretically  and  practically,  adopted  the  principle,  that 
sinners  should  be  urged  to  immediate  repentance,  and  to  nothing  which 
does  not  involve  immediate  repentance,  is  evident  from  many  passages  in 
the  Memorial  and  in  his  Sermons  now  before  us.  Does  he  not,  however,  if 
we  interpret  his  language  strictly,  sometimes  deviate  from  this  principle  ? 
Does  he  not  sometimes  exhort  to  an  effort^  which  is  an  act  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  from  repentance  f  “  If  the  first  attempt  fail,  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  as  often  as  it  shall  faiU”  “  If  the  attempt  fails,  repeat  it 
with  new  and  increased  efibrt.  On  this  —  oh,  on  this  —  everything  de¬ 
pends.”  “  Should  your  first  efibrt  fail,  and  j  ou  have  another  moment’s 
respite,  I  would  say,  repeat  that  efibrt.”  (p.  316.)  Now  here  is  an  effort, 
which  fails,  and  which  is  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  which  the  sin¬ 
ner  is  exhorted  again  and  again  to  make  and  repeat.  Is  this  efibrt  repent¬ 
ance  ?  How,  then,  can  it  fail  of  its  end  ?  Is  it  an  involuntary  act  ?  How, 
then,  can  we  exhort  a  sinner  to  perform  it  ?  Is  it  voluntary  ?  Then  it 
must  be  holy  or  sinful.  If  it  be  holy,  how  can  it  fail  of  its  reward  ?  If 
sinful,  how  can  we  be  justified  in  exhorting  sinners  to  make  it  ? 

There  are  various  passages  in  these  Discourses  of  Dr.  Taylor  which,  ac- 


1  Practical  Sermons  :  by  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  late  Dwight  Professor 
of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College.  New  York :  Published  by  Clark,  Aus¬ 
tin  and  Smith,  3  Park  Row  and  3  Ann  Street.  1858.  pp.  455.  8vo. 

^  Memorial,  pp.  29,  30. 
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companied  with  his  explanatory  tones  and  gestures  and  whole  style  of  de¬ 
livery,  would  be  less  liable  to  start  an  objection,  than  they  will  be  on  the 
written  page.  Thus,  when  he  exhorts  the  sinner  to  a  specified  duty,  and 
says  :  “  Do  this,  and  you  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  Spirit  ”  (p. 
390),  he  by  no  means  intends  to  deny  the  invariable  dependence  of  Chris¬ 
tians  on  the  common  grace  of  the  Spirit,  but  merely  on  the  special  grace  of 
the  IJoly  Ghost  in  ^'•softening  the  heart”  His  manner  of  introducing  his 
different  Propositions  is  attended,  sometimes,  with  an  obscurity  which  his 
impressive  elocution  would  at  once  remove.  Thus,  on  p.  401,  we  read: 
“  IV.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  facts.”  What  thing  ?  The  duty  of 
making  a  new  heart  “  The  thing  has  often  been  done,  and  this  in  two 
forms.  Thus  Adam  made  himself  a  new  heart,”  etc.  But  is  this  the  thing 
to  which  the  mind  had  been  previously  directed  ?  We  have  noticed  many 
similar  inaccuracies  in  the  volume  (as  where  sin  is  said  to  consist  in  pre¬ 
ferring  God  to  the  world,”  p.  384),  which  are  evident  lapses  of  the  pen, 
and  might  have  been  easily  corrected  by  the  proof-reader. 

We  look  forward  with  unusual  interest  to  the  forth-coming  Volumes  of 
this  great  work.  We  are  not  prepared  to  sanction  all  the  theories  of  its 
revered  author ;  but  we  anticipate  rare  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  rigid  study,  and  from  the  record  of  his  profound  and  elaborate 
thought  He  was  a  man  whom  posterity  will  delight  to  honor. 


We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  some  Literary  Notices  prepared  for 
the  present  Number ;  of  deferring,  also,  the  larger  part  of  our  Literary 
and  the  whole  of  our  German  Intelligence.  We  have  room  only  for  the 
following  items. 

Among  the  works  published  during  the  present  year,  by  the  enterprising 
House  of  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  are  the  following  :  — 

“  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  ;  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and 
Art,  for  1858,  exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improve¬ 
ments  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astron¬ 
omy,  Geology,  2k)ology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  An¬ 
tiquities,  etc. ;  together  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Publications,  a  classi¬ 
fied  List  of  Patents,  Obituaries  of  eminent  Scientific  Men,  Notes  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Science  during  the  year  1857,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells, 
A.  M.”  This  is  a  work  of  rare  interest.  As  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  of 
permanent  value. 

“  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism.  By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  author  of 
‘  the  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual,’  etc.  Second  series,  pp.  392, 
12mo.  This  volume  contains  many  passages  of  brilliant  rhetoric.  Its 
moral  tone  is  healthy ;  its  entire  influence  is  stimulating  to  all  good  aims. 

“  The  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  with  Notes,  chiefly 
explanatory.  Designed  as  an  Accompaniment  to  the  Author’s  Notes  on  the 
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Gk)3pels  and  the  Acts.  By  Henry  J.  Ripley,  Newton  Theological  Institu¬ 
tion.  pp.  147, 12nio.  We  have  examined  this  work  with  some  care,  and  re¬ 
gard  it  as  one  of  the  best  popular  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

“  A  Commentary  on  the  Original  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Horatio  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  The¬ 
ological  Institution.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged.”  pp.  480, 
8vo.  The  first  edition  of  this  learned  Commentary  has  been  highly  valued 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  second  edition  is  still  more  scholarly 
and  complete  than  the  first.  We  regard  it  as  the  best  Commentary  on  the 
Acts,  which  can  be  found  in  the  English  or  in  any  other  language. 

Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  published  the  sixth  volume 
of  Olshausen’s  Commentary.  Its  title  is :  “  Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Olshausen,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  Continued,  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Au¬ 
gustus  Ebrard  and  Lie.  Augustus  Wiesinger.  Translated  from  the.  Ger¬ 
man,  for  Clark’s  Foreign  and  Theological  Library.  Revised,  after  the  lat¬ 
est  German  edition,  by  A.  C.  Kendrick*  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Rochester.”  pp.  624,  8vo.  This  volume  embraces  Wiesin- 
ger’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  to  Philemon,  and 
Ebrard’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  six  volumes  now 
completed  form  an  admirable  Exposition  of  the  larger  part  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  They  supply  a  peculiar  want  which  English  and  American  Com¬ 
mentaries  leave  unsatisfied.  The  faithful  study  of  this  Exposition  by  our 
clergymen,  will  not  fail  to  improve  the  style  and  general  character  of  the 
pulpit,  giving  it  a  more  spiritual  tone,  more  fervor  and  comprehensive 
charity. 

Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  also,  during  the  present  year,  published 
“  Select  Discourses  by  Adolphe  Monod,  Krummacher,  Tholuck,  and  Ju¬ 
lius  Muller;  translated  from  the  French  and  German,  with  Biographical 
Notices,  and  Dr.  Monod’s  celebrated  Lecture  on  the  Delivery  of  Sermons. 
By  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish,  and  D.  W.  Poor,  D.  D.  With  a  fine  steel  Portrait  of 
Dr.  Monod.  pp.  408,  12mo.  This  volume  contains  many  spirited  ser¬ 
mons.  Their  dissimilarity  to  the  discourses  of  English  and  American  di¬ 
vines,  gives  them  a  new  and  peculiar  interest. 

Among  the  other  American  works,  or  American  re-prints,  now  lying  on 
our  table,  are  : 

A  treatise  on  the  Greek  Prepositions,  and  on  the  Cases  of  Nouns  with 
which  these  are  used.  By  Gessner  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1858. 
pp.  498,  8vo.  Those  who  have  read  Prof.  Harrison’s  “  Exposition  of  some 
of  the  Laws  of  Latin  Grammar,”  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  present 
production.  It  is  a  work  of  substantial  merits,  indicating  close  observation, 
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and  critical  analysis.  Some  of  the  views  may  be  thought  fanciful,  but  it 
will  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  our  philological  apparatus. 

“  The  World  of  Mind :  an  Elementary  Hook.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of 
‘  Wesley  and  Methodism.’  ”  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers, 
Franklin  Square.  1858.  pp.  377,  12  mo.  Those  who  have  studied  Isaac 
Taylor’s  “  Elements  of  Thought,”  will  be  interested  in  the  present  sequel  to 
that  suggestive  volume. 

“  Evil  not  from  God ;  or  The  Mystery :  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Evil.  By  John  Young,  LL.  D.,  Edinburgh.”  New  York :  Mason,  Broth¬ 
ers,  108  and  110  Duane  Street.  1858.  pp.  343,  l2mo.  Dr.  Young  is  the 
author  of  a  work  which  has  already  gained  celebrity  among  us,  “  The 
Christ  of  History.”  He  is  a  learned  and  vigorous  writer. 

“  Rational  Cosmology :  or  the  Eternal  Principles  and  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  the  Universe.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  Union  College.” 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  346  and  348  Broadway.  London : 
16  Little  Britain.  1858.  pp.  397.  8vo.  We  intend  to  notice  this  volume 
in  a  subsequent  Number. 


England. 

Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  have  now  published  the  second  and 
the  fourth  volumes  of  the  “  Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  John  Al¬ 
bert  Bengel ;  now  first  translated  into  English  ;  with  Original  Notes,  ex¬ 
planatory  and  illustrative,  revised  and  edited  by  Rev.  Andrew  R.  Fausset, 
M.  A.,  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.”  pp.  732  and  502,  8vo.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  contains  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  fourth  volume  contains  the  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  I.  and  II.  Thessalonians,  I.  and  II.  Timo¬ 
thy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews.  The  first  and  third  voliunes  of  this 
Commentary  we  noticed  in  a  previous  Number  of  this  Review.  The  whole 
work  is  one  of  rare  interest  and  value ;  seldom  equalled  in  definiteness  and 
precision  of  statement,  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view. 

The  same  enterprising  House  have  also  added  the  seventh  and  eighth 
volumes,  to  the  preceding  six  volumes,  of  “  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
by  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  of  Theology,  Chief  Pastor  and  Superintendent  of 
Schkeuditz.  Translated  from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  German  edi¬ 
tion,  by  the  Rev.  William  B.  Pope,  Hull.”  pp.  500,  468,  8vo.  These  vol¬ 
umes  complete  the  work.  The  whole  Commentary  evinces  wide  research, 
and  abounds  with  impressive  thoughts.  It  is  an  important  aid  in  interpret¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  affecting,  passages  of  the 
Sacred  History. 
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Agassiz's  Natural  History, noticed  A^O. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  no¬ 
ticed,  481. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  theological 
opinions,  article  on,  by  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Tappan,  Jr.,  1 ;  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  character,  1 ;  his  views 
in  reference  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  3;  interpretation, 
6 ;  interpretation  of  prophecy,  8 ; 
Bible,  doctrine,  12;  Christ  and  his 
work,  13;  human  sinfulness,  15  ; 
the  penalty  of  sin,  1 7 ;  conver¬ 
sion,  18 ;  justification  by  faith,  20 ; 
predestination,  23 ;  the  Trinity, 
24  ;  the  church,  25. 

Atonement,  account  of  Griffin's  The¬ 
ory  of,  132. 

B. 

Baptism,  a  consecratory  rite,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  I.  PI  Dwinell,  54 ; 
ditferent  views  of  baptism,  by  dif¬ 
ferent  writers,  54 ;  writere  on  the 
subject,  not  always  consistent  with 
themselves,  55;  the  nature  and 
import  of  the  rite,  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  55  ;  two  leading  theo¬ 
ries  of  the  import  of  baptism,  56  ; 
the  rite,  consecratory  and  not  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  purifying  rite,  56  ; 
proof  of  this,  found  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  56 ;  ft$  rh  ovofia  points  to  the 
end  or  object  of  the  rite,  57  ; 
proof,  drawn  from  the  word  used 
to  denote  baptism,  in  the  Peschito 
version  and  by  Syrian  Christians, 
59 ;  the  theory  of  consecration  best 
preserves  the  unity  of  the  rite,  6 1 ; 
this  theory  best  explains  the  origin 
of  different  baptisms,  63 ;  baptism, 
an  emblem  of  purification  as  well 
as  consecration,  64 ;  mode  in  which 
the  idea  of  purification  is  con¬ 
nected  with  thatofconsecration,65; 
the  subjects  of  baptism,  68;  the 
theory  of  purification,  at  war  with 
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the  doctrine  of  pa;dobaptism,  68  ; 
universal  consecration  required  of 
Christians,  69 ;  the  family,  a  social 
unit,  70;  the  head  of  the  family 
should  consecrate  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly  to  God,  7 1 ;  the  relation  of  bap¬ 
tism  to  circumcision,  73;  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  relation,  74;  the  mode 
of  baptism,  76. 

Baptism,  a  symbol  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  new  life,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  744 ;  con¬ 
version,  a  most  momentous  change, 
744 ;  such  a  change  should  have 
an  appropriate  celebration,  745 ; 
*  baptism,  designed  to  symbolize  the 
commencement  of  the  new  life, 
745;  the  history  of  baptism  before 
Christ,  in  accordance  with  this 
idea,  746 ;  Christ  made  no  change 
in  the  import  of  the  rite,  746 ; 
John's  baptism,  substantially  of  the 
same  import,  746 ;  the  same  import 
illustrated  in  the  formula  of  bap¬ 
tism,  747  ;  this  view  confirmed  by 
regarding  baptism  as  a  symbol  of 
purification,  748 ;  the  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  deluge  and  the  rite  of 
baptism,  749 ;  baptism  unto  Moses 
,  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  750 ; 
the  analogy  between  baptism  and 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  751;  harmony  be¬ 
tween  the  theory  of  initiation  and 
the  earliest  mode  of  ba[>tlsm,  752. 
Barrows,  Prof  E.  P.,  articles  by,  353, 
625. 

Bengel's  Gnomon,  noticed,  246,  889. 
Bible  and  the  People,  The,  noticed,  489. 
Burgess,  Rev.  E.,  article  by,  844. 
Bush's  Notes  on  Numbers,  noticed,  692. 
Butler's  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
j  Ancient  Philosophy,  roticed,  485. 

I  Buttmann's  Greek  2'estament,  no- 
I  ticed,  877. 

!  ^  c. 

Caprices  and  Laws  of  Literature,  ar- 
i  tide  on,  by  Rev.  Leonard  With- 
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ington,  805  ;  the  dominion  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  constantly  extend¬ 
ing,  and  that  of  chance  growing 
narrower,  805;  the  mind  and  its 
products  governed  by  laws,  807  ; 
instances  in  literary  history  of  ca¬ 
price  over  law  and  law  under  ca¬ 
price,  807 ;  at  an  early  period, 
originality  a  help  to  acceptance  ; 
afterwards,  an  impediment,  807; 
mannerism,  first  an  impediment, 
then  a  help,  when  united  with 
strong  power,  808 ;  one  great 
work  sometimes  sinks  and  some¬ 
times  buoys  up  the  weaker  works 
of  an  author,  808 ;  the  best  works 
roduced,  when  criticism  is  un- 
nown,  809 ;  our  estimate  of  a 
writer’s  originality,  often  a  decep¬ 
tion,  809 ;  the  temporary  popular¬ 
ity  of  some  writers,  810;  some  au¬ 
thors,  killed  by  the  first  blow  of 
criticism,  810 ;  after  a  general 
acceptance,  a  great  change  in  the 
progress  of  an  author’s  reputation, 
811;  case  of  Hervey’s  Meditations, 
811;  the  best  poets,  not  always 
most  read,  812 ;  the  fate  of  the  bal¬ 
lad  poetry  of  almost  all  languages, 
812 ;  the  best  works,  preserved  by 
their  own  vitality,  813;  the  re¬ 
ligious  character  of  an  author’s 
theme  as  related  to  his  popularity, 
814 ;  some  authors  have  numerous 
imitators,  814 ;  our  admiration  aids 
nature  in  the  rating  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence,  815  ;  languages  all  tend 
to  a  certain  permanent  stand-point 
short  of  perfection,  815 ;  we  are 
much  under  the  influence  of  tradi¬ 
tionary  criticism,  816  ;  rule,  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
this  influence,  817;  the  frame¬ 
work  of  language,  early  fixed,  820 ; 
inferences :  reasons  why  books 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  are 
lost,  821 ;  religion  has  a  powerful 
influence  over  taste,  821  ;  these 
laws  of  literature  expose  some  su- 
pei  ficial  and  deceptive  canons,  823; 
a  topic  of  triumph  and  comfort 
alike  to  successful  and  to  unsuc¬ 
cessful  authors,  824. 

Cardinal  Mai^s  Greek  Bible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  MS.,  noticed,  477. 


Chronology,  article  on,  289. 

Coleman,  Rev.  Lyman,  article  by,  78. 

Comparison  of  Jeremiah  23:  5,  6,  and 
33:  14 — 16,  article  on,  by  Rev.  S. 
A.  Worcester,  128 ;  the  latter  pas¬ 
sage  a  repetition  of  the  former,  129; 
the  passage  aprophecy  of  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  129  ;  the  phrase 
“  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,” 
means  Jehovah  our  justifier,  130  ; 
this  interpretation,  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  131. 

Conflict  of  Trinitarianism  and  Uni- 
tarianism  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Age, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Philip 
Schaff,  726 ;  scriptural  statement 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  726; 
the  doctrine,  practical,  727  ;  its 
origin,  727 ;  the  economic  and  tran¬ 
sitive  trinity,  the  trinity  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  church,  728;  from  this  re¬ 
sulted  the  immanent  or  ontolt^cal 
trinity,  728;  the  ante-Nicene  and 
the  Nicene  activity  referred  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ  rather  than  of 
the  Spirit,  729  ;  patristic  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Trinity,  731;  state¬ 
ments  of  Justin  Martyr,  731  ; 
Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  Ori- 
gen,  732;  Irenajus,  733;  Tertul- 
lian,  734;  Hippolytus  and  Nova- 
tian,  735 ;  Dionysius,  736  ;  two 
classes  of  these  early  Unitarians  : 
the  Monarchians,  737  ;  the  Alo- 
gians,  737  ;  the  Theodotions,  738  ; 
the  Artemonites,  738;  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata,  739;  Patripassians,  739; 
Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor,  73:; ;  Noe- 
tus  of  Smyrna,  740 ;  Callistus  or 

ECalixtus  I.,  740 ;  Beryllus  of 
ra,  741 ;  Sabellius,  742. 
Congregationalism  and  Symbolism,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  William  G.  T. 
Shedd,  661;  constitution  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  661;  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  furnish  a  visible  centre,  662; 
the  need  of  centripetal  force  in 
con^egationalism,  663 ;  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  stronger  symbolical  feel¬ 
ing,  664  ;  the  attitude  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Congregationalism  towards 
the  old  historical  theology,  664 ; 
Owen  and  Goodwin,  665  ;  the  con¬ 
gregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  666  ;  Congregationalism  has 
all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the 
evils  of  a  symlwl,  669  ;  illustrated 
by  reference  to  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  670  ;  Congregationalism 
exposed  to  sceptical  influences, 
671;  laxness  of  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Protestant  world, 
675 ;  Piotestant,  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  term  of  loose  and  vague 
meaning,  676 ;  evils  incident  to  the 
undoubted  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment,  679 ;  tendency  of  a  stronger 
symbolical  feeling  to  harmonize 
theologians  among  themselves,  682; 
a  stronger  symbolical  feeling  es¬ 
sential  to  success  in  extending  the 
limits  of  Congregationalism,  685  ; 
no  necessarj^  connection  between 
strict  doctrine  and  high-church 
polity,  689. 

D. 

Dwight,  Rev.  B.  W.,  articles  by,  97, 
401. 

Dwinell,  Rev.  I.  E.,  article  by,  54. 

E. 

English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  26 1 ;  the  history  of  the  | 
English  Bible,  literary  and  reli¬ 
gious,  26 1 ;  history  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  translations  of  the  Bible,  262  ; 
introduction  of  the  Cospel  into 
Britain,  262 ;  the  Moeso- Gothic  ! 
translation  of  the  Bible,  263  ;  the 
Saxon  translation,  264  ;  Bede’s 
translation  of  John’s  Gospel,  265  ; 
other  contemporary  translations, 
265 ;  no  complete  translation,  yet 
made,  26  7 ;  John  Wiclif,  268 ; 
merits  of  his  translation,  269  ;  ver¬ 
sion  of  William  Tyndale,  271 ;  its 
character,  273 ;  Myles  Coverdale, 
274;  Matthew’s  Bible,  275 ;  Cran- 
mer’s  Bible,  276 ;  the  Genevan  ver¬ 
sion,  277  ;  its  character,  277;  the 
“  Great  Bible,”  278 ;  the  “  Bishop’s 
Bible,”  278;  the  history  of  our 
present  version,  279;  printing  of 
the  Rhemish  Testament,  280 ;  the 
“  Hampton  Court  conference,”  281; 
ap()ointment  of  translators,  282 ; 
their  instructions,  283  ;  the  trans¬ 
lation  printed,  284  ;  its  character¬ 
istics,  286 ;  peculiarly  English, 


286;  will  never  be  supersedhd, 
287. 

Essay  on  Inspiration,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  J.  Torrey,  314 ;  change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  revelation 
and  inspiration,  314 ;  revelation, 
a  fact  which  has  been  recognized 
in  all  ages,  315  ;  this  statement 
proved  from  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves,  315 ;  the  Scriptures  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  only  reve¬ 
lation,  316  ;  a  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  dividing  mankind  into  two 
great  portions,  317 ;  the  existence 
of  this  division,  unaccountable  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  supposition  of  a  divine 
revelation  in  the  Scriptures,  319  ; 
how  has  a  divine  Revelation  been 
given  ?  323 ;  proper  distinction  be¬ 
tween  revelation  and  inspiration, 
323 ;  the  Scriptures  do  not  con- 
^  tain  a  revelation  but  constitute  a 
•  revelation,  325 ;  definition  of  in¬ 
spiration,  328 ;  the  end  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  revelation,  328;  the  means  of 
perpetuating  the  authority  of  a  rev¬ 
elation  once  given,  329  ;  verbal  in¬ 
spiration,  330;  seeming  insignifi- 
I  cance,  no  objection  to  the  idea  of 
inspiration,  332  ;  inspiration,  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  truthful  his¬ 
torian,  333  ;  inspiration,  not  whol¬ 
ly  incomprehensible,  335. 

I  Ethical  Dative,  by  Prof.  Gibbs,  238. 

Etymology,  article  on,  401. 

Eusebius  as  an  Historian,  article  on, 
,by  Lyman  Coleman,  78;  chief 
works  of  Eusebius,  79  ;  his  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  and  Life  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  80;  general  estimate  of 
his  merits  as  an  historian,  81 ; 
statement'of  his  faults,  83  ;  his  al¬ 
leged  plagiarism,  83 ;  gross  anach¬ 
ronisms,  84 ;  his  prejudices  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  prelacy,  84 ;  his  History, 
one  of  the  church  and  not  one  of 
Christianity,  85 ;  the  honors  done 
by  Eusebius  to  the  Episcopate,  86  ; 
approves  the  doctrine  of  tne  inter¬ 
cession  of  saints,  88 ;  approves  the 
suicide  of  martyrs,  88 ;  his  credu¬ 
lity  in  regard  to  saintly  relics,  89  ; 
miracles  in  behalf  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  89,;  approves  of  monasti- 
cism,  91;  baptismal  purification,  91; 
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confirmation  and  absolution,  92  ; 
his  credulity  in  general,  93 ;  exag¬ 
geration  and  distortion  of  deeds 
and  characters,  94. 

F. 

Future  State,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
James  Hoppin,  381;  the  revelation 
of  a  future  state  in  the  Bible, 
meant  to  be  purely  practical,  381 ; 
character  and  design  of  Whately’s 
work  on  the  Future  State,  383 ; 
his  views  in  regard  to  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  383 ;  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state,  385;  is  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state  one  of  unconscious¬ 
ness?  387;  the  idea  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  judgment,  389 ;  the 
theory  of  unconsciousness,  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  idea  of  immediate 
happiness  or  suffering,  390 ;  with 
the  narrative  of  the  transfigura¬ 
tion,  392 ;  VVhately’s  Lecture  on 
the  Resurrection,  393;  the  Lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Judgment,  394 ;  on  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Millennium,  395 ;  on  rewards  and 
punishments,  395 ;  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  396  ;  Lecture  on  the 
Heavenly  state,  397 ;  the  saints  in 
glory,  employed  in  services  for 
men,  399 ;  on  a  Christian  Death 
and  its  Preparation,  400. 

G. 

Geolopical  and  Theological  Analogies, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Hosford, 
300 ;  value  of  analogical  reasoning 
in  general,  300 ;  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
facts  in  science,  302 ;  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  an¬ 
swered  by  geological  facts,  302  ; 
the  objection  to  Christianity,  drawn 
from  the  incompleteness  of  the  res¬ 
toration,  305  ;  the  delay  of  the  re¬ 
demptive  work,  305 ;  the  restora¬ 
tion,  not  commensurate  with  the 
ruin,  307 ;  this  objection,  prema¬ 
ture,  308 ;  a  new  creation,  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  restoration,  309 ;  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  men,  not  to  end  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  new  race,  312. 

Germany,  its  Universities,  Theology, 
and  Religion,  noticed,  483. 


Gillespie  on  the  Necessary  Existence 
of  God,  noticed,  882. 

Gillespie  on  the  Truth  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  History,  noticed,  882. 

Grceher  on  the  Apocalypse,  noticed, 
250. 

Greek  Church,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  501;  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  history  of  the  Greek 
church,  501 ;  the  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Greek  rather  than  the 
Roman,  502 ;  Christianity  modified 
by  Roman  civilization,  502;  the 
Greek  type  of  Christianity  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  earliest  theological 
works,  503 ;  the  Greek  type  older 
than  the  Roman,  505 ;  differences 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches, 506 ;  these  differences  not 
merely  doctrinal, 506  ;  the  doctrinal 
differences,  at  first  very  slight,  507; 
statement  of  some  of  these  doc¬ 
trinal  differences,  508;  the  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  two  churches  had 
its  origin  in  the  antipathy  of  races, 
510;  different  races  cannot  easily 
blend,  510;  characteristics  of  the 
Western  type  of  mind,  511;  of  the 
Eastern  mind,  512 ;  a  division  and 
quarrel,  inevitable,  518  ;  Congre¬ 
gationalism  adapts  itself  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  differences  of  races,  514;  a 
ground  of  difference  between  the 
two  churches,  in  the  different  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  two  parties  to  the  State, 
514 ;  activity  of  Chrysostom,  516  ; 
progress  of  the  conflict,  518 ;  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Greek  church,  its  causes, 
520 ;  all  prophecy,  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  Chnstians,  against  the 
Greek  church,  520 ;  the  •  Greek 
mind,  passive ;  the  Roman,  aggres¬ 
sive,  522 ;  the  fall  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  524  ;  fortunes  of  the  Greek 
church  after  the  fall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  527;  origin  of  the  antipathy 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians, 
527  ;  this  antipathy,  permanent, 
529 ;  assumption  of  the  title  Czar 
or  Cmsar  by  the  monarch  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  530 ;  the  emperor,  the  head  of 
the  Greek  church,  531 ;  religion, 
subservient  to  politics  in  Russia, 
532 ;  character  of  the  Greek  cler¬ 
gy,  533 ;  the  career,  opening  be- 
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fore  the  Greek  church,  535 ;  Greek 
Christians  in  Asia,  on  the  alert, 
537;  the  jjrowth  of  the  Russian 
power,  to  be  watched,  538 ;  the 
Russian  empire,  as  to  its  traditional 
history,  very  old,  540  ;  the  Greek 
church  leagued  with  the  power  of 
this  empire,  541. 

Griffin,  Dr.,  his  Theory  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment,  article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  A. 

.  Park,  132;  sketch  of  Dr.  Griffin’s 
life,  132 ;  enumeration  of  his 
works,  134 ;  his  work  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  136 ;  the  literal  penalty  of 
the  law,  not  suffered  by  Christ  for 
us,  136 ;  the  law  of  Gk)d,  not  satis¬ 
fied  by  Christ  for  us,  137 ;  the  dis¬ 
tributive  justice  of  God,  not  satis¬ 
fied  by  Christ  for  us,  1 39 ;  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  every  sinner,  eternally 
demanded  by  the  law  and  by  the 
distributive  justice  of  God,  140; 
the  atonement  did  not  involve  a 
work  of  supererogation,  142  ;  the 
atonement  consisted  not  in  the  obe¬ 
dience,  but  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  143 ;  the  atonement  con¬ 
sisted  in  such  sufferings  as  fulfilled 
the  design  of  punishment,  144 ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  atone¬ 
ment  fulfils  this  design,  146  ;  the 
atonement,  the  means  of  a  testi¬ 
mony  from  God  the  Father,  148; 
the  atonement  consisted  in  such 
sufferings  of  Christ  as  render  the 
sins  of  believers  pardonable,  149; 
the  antecedents  and  conse<iuents 
of  the  atonement  distinguished 
from  the  atonement  itself,  151 ; 
comprehensive  view  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  153;  the  atonement  de¬ 
signed  equally  for  all  men  con¬ 
sidered  as  moral  agents,  155 ;  the 
general  atonement  implies  natural 
power  in  all  men  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  life,  158 ;  the  gen¬ 
eral  atonement  implies  natural 
power  in  all  men,  as  moral  agents, 
to  repent  without  the  special  in- 1 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  160; 
the  general  atonement  implies  in 
all  probationers  a  “  fair  chance  ” 
to  obtain  eternal  life,  162;  the 
general  atonement  implies  a  n  vtu- 
ral  ability,  which  is  something 


more  than  a  dormant  faculty  of  the 
soul,  165 ;  Dr.  Griffin  contends  for 
a  kind  of  natural  ability  which  is 
denied  by  those  Calvinists  who  de¬ 
ny  the  general  atonement,  165 ;  he 
advocates  a  natural  ability  which, 
it  is  believed  by  his  opponents, 
was  lost  in  Adam,  166;  he  advo¬ 
cates  a  natural  ability  which  makes 
the  atonement  a  real  privilege 
even  to  the  non-elect,  167;  the 
natural  power  which  he  advocates 
involves  the  power  to  use  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  choice  in  a  right  as  well  as 
in  a  wrong  way,  169;  relations 
of  the  general  atonement  and  of 
free  moral  agency  to  the  Divine 
foreknowledge  and  decrees,  171; 
relations  of  the  general  atonement 
and  of  free  moral  agency  to  the  Ar- 
minian  and  Calvinisticsystems,  1 75. 

Grounds  of  Knowledge,  The,  article 
cm,  by  Rev.  Ciiarles  B.  Hadduck, 
337 ;  the  first  exercise  of  our  fac¬ 
ulties,  spontaneous,  337 ;  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  ideas  becomes  at  length 
a  subject  of  inquiry,  337 ;  the  in¬ 
quiry,  at  once  curious  and  useful, 
338  ;  a  standard  of  truth,  essential, 
338  ;  the  philosophy,  which  makes 
the  grounds  of  knowledge  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  339 ;  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  knowledge,  found  in  all 
minds,  340 ;  what  one,  according 
to  spiritual  philosophy,  may  be 
said  to  know,  341;  all  arguments, 
resolvable  into  primary  intuitions, 
either  of  sense  or  of  reason,  343  ; 
purely  intellectual  judgments,  344 ; 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
in  every  mind,  344  ;  the  true’  dis¬ 
tinction  between  mathematical  and 
moral  science,  345 ;  application  of 
the  subject  to  the  question  be¬ 
tween  faith  and  reason,  348;  in¬ 
spiration  does  not  supersede  the 
use  of  reason,  350;  the  word  of 
God  to  be  interpreted  by  our  rea¬ 
son,  351. 

Gueiicke's  Manual  of  Church  History, 
noticed,  249. 

H. 

Hadduck,  Rev.  C.  B.,  article  by,  337. 

Harkness,  Prof.  AZftgrf, article  by,  179. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-Europe- 
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an  Languages,  article  on,  by  Rev. 

B.  W.  Dwight,  97;  Italic  family  of 
languages,  97 ;  Italy  peopled  by 
three  races,  97  ;  the  lapygian 
race,  97;  the  Etruscans,  97;  the 
Italians,  98 ;  the  two  branches  of 
the  Italians,  the  Latin  and  the 
Umbrian,  99 ;  peculiarities  of  the 
Italic  family  of  languages,  99  ;  the 
Umbrian  tribe,  100;  the  Latin, 
101 ;  the  climate  of  Latium,  as  af¬ 
fecting  the  Latin  character,  102  ; 
characteristics  of  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  103;  the  three  Romanic 
languages,  105;  the  modern  Ital¬ 
ian,  105;  the  Spanish,  106;  the 
French,  107;  Lettic  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  1 09 ;  its  three  branches, 
109;  the  Lithuanian,  109;  the 
old  Prussian,  110 ;  the  Lettic, 
110;  the  Slavic  or  Slavonian  fam¬ 
ily  of  languages.  111;  its  two  lead¬ 
ing  branches,  112 ;  the  south-east¬ 
ern  branch,  112;  the  Russian  lan¬ 
guage,  113;  the  Bulgarian,  113; 
the  Illyrian,  114;  the  Western 
Slavic  branch,  115  ;  the  Gothic 
family  of  languages,  116  ;  the  low 
German  branch,  117;  the  Norse 
languages,  117;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  118;  the  Fnsic,  121: 
the  low  Dutch,  121 ;  the  high  Ger¬ 
man  branch,  122 ;  the  Celtic,  123 ; 
its  various  branches,  125;  lessons 
of  historical  philology,  1 25 ;  the 
unity  of  the  race,  1 25 ;  influence 
on  the  history  of  man,  of  the  pas¬ 
sive  and  the  material  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  126 ;  the  low  degree  of  man’s 
inventive  power,  1 26 ;  the  neces¬ 
sity,  in  order  to  understand  one 
language,  of  knowing  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  languages,  127. 

Homeric  Ideas  of  the  Soul  and  a  Fu¬ 
ture  Life,  article  on,  by  Prof.  John 
Proudnt,  753 ;  the  interest  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  destined  never  to  die  away, 
753 ;  Homeric  speculation,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  latest  German  philos¬ 
ophy,  754  ;  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality  is  absent  from  the  Homeric 
poems,  755;  meaning  of  the  word 
'^vxh,  in  Homer,  755 ;  the  meaning' 
of  the  term  as  given  by  Voelcker, 


756;  foUy  of  Voelcker’s  theory, 
758 ;  the  of  Homer,  not  a 
mere  impression,  759 ;  Voelcker’s 
theory  inconsistent  with  the  ex¬ 
alted  fame  of  Homer,  760;  still 
held  by  most  eminent  Greek  schol¬ 
ars  of  Germany,  760 ;  a  mere  psy¬ 
chological  application  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  German  philosophy,  760; 
theory  of  Nagelsbach,  761;  this 
theory  makes  materialists  of  Job, 
Moses,  and  David,  763 ;  arguments 
in  its  support :  the  word  '^vxh 
means  only  breath,  763  ;  the  word 
ithuXov,  an  explanatory  synonym 
of  765;  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  Teiresias  and  the  other  dead, 
767;  (1Su\ov  explained  by 
768 ;  meeting  of  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus,  in  the  under-world,  768 ; 
other  Homeric  expressions  for  the 
spiritual  principle,  769 ;  other  ex¬ 
pressions  still,  770;  the  whole 
question  turns  on  the  meaning  of 
773  ;  the  'pvxh  traced  in  its 
course  to  the  under- world,  774; 
peculiarity  in  the  Homeric  de¬ 
scription  of  death,  774  ;  the  ^vx-fi 
still  conscious,  when  disembodied; 
775 ;  e.xamples  in  proof  of  this,  777; 
personal  identity,  preserved  after 
death,  780  ;  the  dead  recognize 
each  other,  781 ;  the  dead,  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  on  earth,  782 ; 
recapitulation,  783;  the  intellect, 
not  reanimated  by  blood,  784 ;  the 
Homeric  psychology,  in  general, 
irreconcilable  with  materialism, 
788;  man,  according  to  Homer, 
the  offspring  of  God  and  dear  to 
God,  788 ;  and  therefore  not  mor¬ 
tal,  790  ;  the  proper  and  entire 
personality  of  man  descends  to  Ha¬ 
des,  790 ;  the  Hesiodic  psycholo¬ 
gy,  in  agreement  wdth  that  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  792;  the  later  psychology  of 
the  Greeks  sustains  the  theory  of 
immortality,  793;  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  795 ;  the  expectation  of  a 
future  life,  not  a  result  of  develop¬ 
ment,  797;  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality,  more  firm  in  Homer’s  time 
than  in  that  of  Socrates,  799 ;  this 
belief,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
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Vir^l,  801 ;  after  the  coming  of 
Christ,  801 ;  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  with  Homer,  not  joyous,  802 ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  a  resurrection, 
803. 

Hoppin,  Rev.  Jos.  M.,  article  by,  381. 

Hosjbrd,  Rev.  B.  F.,  article  by,  300. 

I. 

Indo-European  Languages,  article  on, 
97. 

Inspiration,  articles  on,  29,  314. 

Intelligence,  Theological  and  Litera¬ 
ry,  Germany,  256,  492  ;  England, 
258, 495,  889 ;  United  States,  887. 

J. 

Jeremiah  23:  5,  6,  and  33:  14 — 16, 
article  on,  128. 

Jerusalem,  its  topography,  444. 

K. 

KeiTs  Commentary  on  Kings  and 
CAronicZes,  noticed,  247. 

Knowledge,  its  grounds,  article  on, 
837. 

L. 

Lane,  Prof.  G.  M.,  article  by,  202. 

Latin  Dative,  by  Prof.  Gibbs,  240. 

Lee  on  Inspiration,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  Pond,  29 ;  general  char- 1 
acteristics  of  the  work,  29 ;  the  I 
Bible,  the  work  both  of  God  and 
man,  30  ;  importance  of  this  view 
of  the  subject,  31 ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  Bible  directly  revealed,  32 ; 
a  large  portion,  not  directly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  higher  sense,  33  ; 
distinction  between  revelation  and 
inspiration,  33 ;  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  not  inspired  at  all  times, 
35 ;  inspiration,  a  subject  by  itself, 
35 ;  limitations  of  the  phrase,  ple¬ 
nary  inspiration,  36 ;  evidences  of 
plenary  inspiration,  37 ;  such  an 
inspiration,  reasonable,  37 ;  proof, 
from  the  manner  of  the  writers, 
37  ;  the  Bible  is  either  inspired,  or 
else  an  imposture,  38  ;  the  sacred 
writers  were  commissioned  of  God 
and  received  a  promise  of  aid,  39 ; 
the  sacred  writers  claim  to  be  in¬ 
spired,  41  ;  they  claim  inspiration 
for  each  other  and  for  the  Bible  as 
d  whole,  42 ;  plenary  inspiration,, 
always  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 


43 ;  objections  to  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion,  45 ;  differences  of  style  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Bible,  45 ;  the 
sacred  writers,  not  conscious  of  in¬ 
spiration,  and  therefore  not  able 
to  testify  to  their  inspiration,  46  ; 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  not  im- 

girtant,  47 ;  many  things  in  the 
ible,  not  important  enough  to  be 
inspired,  48 ;  the  vulgarities  of  the 
Bible,  49 ;  the  false  philosophy  of 
the  Bible,  49  ;  contradictions  of 
the  Bible,  50  ;  incorrect  citations, 

50  ;  the  imprecations  of  David,  51 ; 
Paul  disclaims  inspiration  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  52  ;  plenary  inspiration, 
a  doctrine  of  ^eat  importance,  52 ; 
without  such  inspiration,  the  Bible 
not  duly  authenticated,  53. 

Lewes's  History  of  Philosophy,  no¬ 
ticed,  484. 

M. 

Macvicar's  Inquiry  into  Human  Na¬ 
ture,  noticed,  884. 

Manning,  Rev.  J.  M.,  article  by,  501. 
Memorial  of  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  noticed,  884. 

Meshakah  on  Scepticism,  article  on, 
693  ;  introduction,  693  ;  account 
of  the  writer,  694 ;  his  relations  to 
Dr.  E.  Smith,  696  ;  account  of  his 
work  on  Scepticism,  697  ;  testi¬ 
mony  to  its  merit  by  Dr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Whiting,  698 ;  preface  to 
the  work,  699  ;  necessity  of  careful 
examination  of  statements  con- 
^  trary  to  one’s  previous  notions, 
700;  the  faculty  of  judgment  in 
man,  liable  to  err  in  its  decisions, 
703 ;  inability  of  the  mind  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  truths,  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied,  705;  imperfection  of  the 
bodily  senses,  706 ;  the  intellect, 
alike  imperfect,  707 ;  illustrations 
drawn  from  dreams  and  the  science 
of  geometry,  708;  the  united  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  race,  no  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  comprehending  truths  than 
any  one  man  of  normal  abilities, 
711;  the  discrepancy  between  cer¬ 
tain  revealed  doctrines  and  man’s 
natural  judgment,  not  a  valid  ob¬ 
jection,  714;  illustrations  from  the 
science  of  medicine,  715 ;  men  able  . 
to  distinguish  the  true  religion 
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from  the  false,  716  ;  the  influence 
of  difierent  religions  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  717 ;  on  nations,  718  ;  the 
difierences  between  religions  con¬ 
cern  matters  beneath  the  notice  of 
God,  719  ;  necessity  of  a  revealed 
law,  720 ;  relimon  ^-important  to 
man ;  and  therefore  no  excuse 
for  its  neglect,  723 ;  no  advantage 
from  denying  the  law  of  God,  724. 

O. 

OlsTiauserCs  Commentaries^  noticed, 
476. 

P. 

Packard,  Prof.  Joseph,  article  by,  289. 

Park,  Prof.  E.  A.,  article  by,  132. 

Patton,  Rev.  W.  W.,  article  by,  543. 

Philological  Studies,  by  Prof.  Gibbs, 
noticed,  237. 

Pierce's  System  of  Analytic  Me¬ 
chanics,  noticed,  478. 

Pond,  Prof.  E.,  article  by,  29. 

Proudft,  Prof.  John,  article  by,  753. 

Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  Albert 
Harkness,  179;  merits  of  Boeckh’s 
Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians, 
179 ;  character  of  the  translation 
of  it,  181 ;  exanunation  of  the 
financial  system  of  the  Athenians, 
182 ;  silver,  the  basis  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  currency,  182;  their  coins, 
of  rare  purity  and  of  full  weight, 
182  ;  prices  in  Athens,  lower  than 
prices  now  current,  183  ;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of 
landed  property  and  houses,  185 ; 
of  slaves,  cattle  and  grain,  186 ;  of 
clothing,  187 ;  expenses  of  living 
at  Athens,  inconsiderable,  187 ; 
the  compensation  of  labor,  188; 
the  treasury  department  of  the 
Athenian  government,  189;  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Aristides  and  Ly- 
curgus,  190;  strict  accountability 
of  the  officers  of  this  department, 
191 ;  a^ustment  of  the  revenue  to 
the  public  expenditure,  192;  sal¬ 
aries  of  public  officers,  192 ;  ex¬ 
penses  of  public  festivals,  193 ; 
expenses  of  public  charities,  1 95  ; 
public  works  and  fortifications, 
196  ;  public  extravagance,  197 ; 
sources  of  revenue,  198 ;  rents, 
VoL.  XV.  No.  60.  76 


duties,  and  courts  of  justice,  198 ; 
confiscation  of  property  and  tri¬ 
butes  of  the  allies,  199 ;  services  of 
wealthy  citizens,  200 ;  the  subject 
useful  to  American  citizens,  201. 

Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  noticed,  482. 

R. 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  noticed,  690. 

Representative  System  under  Moses, 
The,  article  on,  by  Dr.  Saalschiitz, 
translated  by  S.  Tuska,  825 ;  pa- 
triarcho-democratic  basis  of  the 
Hebrew  constitution,  825;  the  peo¬ 
ple,  used  to  the  principle  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Evypt,  825 ;  the  mode 
of  representation,  as  related  to  the 
organization  of  the  people,  827 ; 
the  elders,  the  seventy  men,  828  ; 
different  elements  of  the  general 
assembly,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
830 ;  relation  of  the  assembly  to  the 
priesthood,  833  ;  this  system  of 
representation  existent  under  the 
judges,  834 ;  in  the  time  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  837;  in  the  time  of  David, 
838 ;  of  Rehoboam,  839 ;  during 
the  captivity  and  afterwards,  840  ; 
the  term  patriarcho-democratic, 
841 ;  the  political  constitution  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  843. 

Riggs's  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  lan¬ 
guage,  noticed. 

S. 

Soared  Chronology,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Packard,  289 ;  the 
uncertainty  of  ancient  chronology, 
289;  want  of  agreement  among 
chronologists,  291 ;  ancient  chro¬ 
nology  had  no  fixed  and  uniform 
era,  290 ;  mode  of  computing  by 
generations,  291 ;  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint 
chronologies,  292 ;  the  weight  of 
antiquity,  in  favor  of  the  Septua¬ 
gint,  293 ;  modern  scholars,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  Hebrew,  293;  date  of  the 
Exodus,  294 ;  period  from  the  Ex¬ 
odus  to  Solomon’s  temple,  297 ; 
era  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lo^,  29  7. 

Sacred  Traditions  in  the  East,  arti- 
ticle  on,  by  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  844  ; 
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the  religious  sentiment  among  the 
Brahmanists,  very  strong,  844  ; 
number  of  their  sacred  works,  very- 
large,  845 ;  connection  between 
the  religious  ideas  and  customs  of 
the  Hindu  and  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  846;  this  connection  seen 
in  their  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Deity, 
846  ;  their  sacred  books  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  Supreme  Divine  Be¬ 
ing,  847 ;  the  conneetion  seen  in 
their  account  of  creation,  848 ; 
the  likeness  between  the  Hindu 
Cosmogony  and  Gen.  1 :  2,  850 ; 
between  it  and  the  doctrine  of 
creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  851; 
the  four  rivers  that  encircled 
Eden,  852;  traditions  respecting 
the  flood,  852  ;  Hindu  theory  of  the 
life  of  Brahmd,  852 ;  hebdomadal 
division  of  time,  857  ;  the  mode  of 
the  divine  existence,  859 ;  Hindu 
ideas  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
the  material  world,  860 ;  these  con¬ 
nections,  not  the  effect  of  accident 
nor  favorable  to  infidelity,  873. 

Scepticism,  article  on,  793. 

Schaff,  Prof.  Philip,  article  by,  726. 

Science  of  Etymology,  The,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  B.  W.  Dwight,  401 ;  the 
common  view  of  etymoto^  er¬ 
roneous,  401 ;  division  of  the 
subject,  401 ;  its  general  pro¬ 
portions  and  relations,  402;  the 
Latin  language,  not  inferior  to 
the  Greek,  402 ;  the  Latin,  cen¬ 
tral  in  its  position,  405 ;  the 
English  language,  rich  in  its  ety¬ 
mological  treasures,  4f'6 ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  classical  and  vernacular 
etymology,  408 ;  its  development 
has  had  three  stages,  408  ;  lexico¬ 
graphy  at  present,  far  behind  hand, 
410;  Latin  lexicography,  411; 
Greek  lexicography,  414  ;  English 
etymology,  416;  German  lexico¬ 
graphy,  as  illustrated  in  Grimm’s 
works,  419;  the  absence  of  the 
Indo-European  element,  an  essen¬ 
tial  defect  in  modern  etymology, 
421 ;  etymology,  an  inductive  sci¬ 
ence,  422;  the  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  of  etymology  as  a  science, 
422  ;  comparative  phonology,  423 ; 
comparative  lexicography,  428 ; 


comparative  grammar,  431 ;  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  spe¬ 
cific  etymology,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  comparative  etymology, 
431 ;  the  originals  of  words  must 
be  furnished,  431 ;  comparative 
forms,  in  other  languages  must  be 
given,  432 ;  derived  forms,  in  the 
same  language  must  be  given, 
432;  the  interior  logical  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  each  language  must  be 
carefully  traced  out,  433 ;  the 
determinative  principles  and  tests 
of  etymology,  434  ;  those  of  com¬ 
parative  etymology,  434 ;  those  of 
specific  etymology,  435  ;  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  language  itself  435 ; 
simplicity  and  naturalness  of  de¬ 
rivation,  436 ;  archaic  forms, 
436 ;  double  forms,  436 ;  dialectic 
changes  and  difierences,  437 ;  the 
advantages  of  the  study  of  etymol¬ 
ogy,  437  ;  the  high  pleasure  which 
it  gives,  438  ;  its  promotion  of  the 
higher  mental  discipline,  439 ; 
its  value  in  preparing  the  mind 
for  communication,  432. 

Schmitz’s  Manual  of  Ancient  Geog¬ 
raphy,  noticed,  488. 

Swegler’s  History  of  Philosophy,  no¬ 
ticed,  255. 

Scripture  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State, 
The,  article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Barrows,  625 ;  the  scriptural  ar¬ 
gument  for  eternal  punishment, 
too  much  neglected,  625  ;  compa¬ 
ratively  neglected  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hudson,  625  ;  positions 
6f  Mr.  Hudson,  belonging  to  the 
philosophical  argument,  627  ;  du¬ 
alism,  627  ;  quantity  and  quality, 
629  ;  infinite  guilt,  629  ;  natural 
immortality,  634;  the  scriptural 
argument,  636  ;  the  usage  of  cer¬ 
tain  terms,  636  ;  Gehenna,  636  ; 
difierent  opinions  of  Jewish  writers 
as  to  punishment  in  Gehenna, 
638  ;  life  and  death,  641 ;  meaning 
of  these  terms  as  used  by  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  642 ;  as  used  by  Paul,  644  ; 
the  second  death ;  646 ;  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  interpretation 
of  particular  passages  of  Scripture, 
646  ;  the  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  647  ;  of  the  tares  in 
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in  the  field,  648 ;  Mark  9:  43-48, 
649 ;  accountof  the  last  judgment, 
650 ;  Mr.  Hudson’s  view  of  the 
meaning  of  “  eternal  fire,”  661 ; 
his  idea  of  the  meaning  of  eternal 
punishment  as  being  negative,  re¬ 
futed,  652  ;  the  lake  of  fire,  654  ; 
eternal  perdition,  656  ;  destruction 
of  soul  and  body  in  hell,  657 ; 
scriptural  antitheses  to  eternal 
life,  658;  destiny  of  Satan,  658; 
resurrection  of  the  unjust,  659 ; 
degrees  of  futurej)unishment,  060. 

Shedd,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  article  by,  661. 

Stnith,  E.  Goodrich,  article  by,  569. 

Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Geography. — 

Smyrna,  article  on,  by  Prof.  George 
M.  Lane,  202 ;  characteristics  of 
Smith’s  works,  202  ;  the  article  on 
Smyrna,  203 ;  historical  notices  of 
Smyrna,  very  vague,  204 ;  special 
histories  of  the  town,  205  ;  modern 
historians  of  Smyrna,  205 ;  its  admi¬ 
rable  commercial  situation,  206; 
notices  of  Smyrna,  by  Her^otus, 
206  ;  a  settlement  on  its  site  be¬ 
fore  it  was  settled  by  the  Greeks, 
208 ;  two  theories  in  regard  to  its 
foundation,  209  ;  the  Attic  theory, 
210;  the  Amazon  founder,  211; 
double  form  of  the  name  Smyrna, 
212;  Strabo’s  Ionic  account  of  the 
foun<ling  of  the  city,  212  ;  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Herodotus,  213 ; 
two  arguments,  in  favor  of  this 
account,  214 ;  opinion  of  K.  O. 
Muller,  215  ;  the  worship  of  Ne¬ 
mesis  at  Smyrna,  216  ;  the  iEolic 
city,  from  which  the  emigrants 
started  for  Smyrna,  219;  was  it 
Lesbos  or  Cyme  ?  219 ;  the  .dSolic 
founders  of  the  town,  220 ;  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  220;  the 
town  attacked  by  the  Chians,  221 ; 
downfall  of  the  iEolic  Smyrna, 
223  ;  the  town  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Ionic  league,  223  ;  the  date 
of  this  event,  223 ;  relations  of 
Smyrna  to  the  kingdom  of  Lydia, 
224 ;  end  of  the  history  of  Smyrna, 
226 ;  date  of  the  destruction  of 
Smyrna,  226 ;  the  Alexandrian 
Smyrna,  228 ;  different  accounts 
of  its  origin,  229  ;  its  plan  and 
growth,  230  ;  relations  of  Smyrna 


to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  232; 
involved  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  232 ; 
in  friendly  relations  with  Rome, 
234 ;  Smyrna  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  235;  during  the  Empire, 
235. 

T. 

Tappan,  Rev.  Benjamin,  Jr.,  article 
by,  1. 

Tauler’s  Life  and  /Sermons,  noticed, 
253. 

Thompson’s  Two  Sermons,  noticed, 
251. 

Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  article  by,  444. 

Topography  of  Jerusalem,  article  on, 
bjr  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  444  ; 
diversities  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  444  ; 
causes  of  these  diversities,  445 ; 
Dr.  Barclay’s  character  as  a  writer 
on  Jerusalem,  446 ;  advantages  of 
his  place  of  observation  in  the 
Mission  House,  448 ;  plan  of 
his  work,  451 ;  settled  points  in 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
454 ;  identification  of  two  of 
the  hills,  the  identification  of 
the  third;  453;  the  site  of  the 
temple,  settled,  453 ;  Williams’ 
theory  of  Acra  and  Bezetha,  463  ; 
the  Tyropoeon,  454  ;  the  course  of 
the  second  wall,  455 ;  Dr.  Tobleris 
topography,  457;  Mr.  Thrupp’s, 
457  ;  Dr.  Robinson’s,  459  ;  Von 
Riiumer’s,  460 ;  Dr.  Barclay’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem,  461 ;  the  valley  of  Gi- 
hon,  461 ;  the  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
464 ;  the  subterranean  waters  of 
the  city,  465 ;  the  waters  of  the 
Haram,  467 ;  the  Well  of  Heal¬ 
ing,  468  ;  the  great  quarrj'  under 
Bezetha,  470;  the  obvious  fault 
of  the  work,  a  desire  of  originality, 
473 ;  his  views  of  the  future  Jeru¬ 
salem,  474 ;  Dr.  Barclay  a  liter- 
alist,  474. 

Torrey,  Prof  Joseph,  article  by,  337. 

Trinitarian  ism  and  Unitarianism  in 
the  Ante-Nicene  Age,  article  on,  726. 

True  Theory  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen,  2  Ae,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Patton,  543 ;  relation  of  ac¬ 
tion  to  thought  and  theory,  543  ; 
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theory  of,  as  it  respects  their  object 
and  necessity,  544 ;  the  worldly  or 
the  unevangelical  theory,  544 ;  ad¬ 
vocated  in  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
view,  545 ;  defects  of  this  theory,  its 
basis  too  low,  546 ;  in  conflict  with 
Biblical  accounts  of  heathen  char¬ 
acter,  547;  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  this  theory,  551 ;  the  extreme 
evangelical  theory,  552 ;  revolting 
to  our  moral  sense,  554;  not  as¬ 
serted  in  the  Bible,  555 ;  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  principle  of  God’s 
government,  556 ;  case  of  the  saints 
who  lived  before  Christ,  557 ;  this 
theory,  at  variance  with  express 
declarations  of  Scripture,  559 ;  the 
universal  relations  of  the  atone¬ 
ment,  559 ;  all  true  penitents 
wherever  found,  accepted,  560 ; 
objection  to  this  idea,  562 ;  the 
true  evangelical  theory  of  missions 
as  the  needful  means  of  producing 
repentance  among  the  Pagans, 
566;  missions  eflect  three  impor¬ 
tant  ends,  564  ;  reveal  the  fact  of 
salvation  being  within  reach  of 
all,  564;  present  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  motives  to  repentance,  565  ; 
elevates  conununities  in  temporal 
respects,  567;  no  grander  enter-  i 
prise,  conceivable,  568. 

W. 

Walker,  Rev.  James  B.,  his  writings, 
noticed,  241. 

Wcus  Peter  in  Rome  and  Bishop  of  the 
church  at  Rome  f  article  on,  by  J. 
Ellendorf ;  translated  by  E.  Good¬ 
rich  Smith,  569  ;  introduction,  569; 
substance  of  the  tradition  in  regard 
to  Peter’s  being  in  Rome,  570; 
sources  of  the  tradition,  571;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  573;  course 
of  the  investigation,  574  ;  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  Scriptures,  575  ;  date  of 
Paul’s  conversion,  5  75 ;  subsequent 
to  Stephen’s  death,  575;  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  date  and  Peter’s 
going  to  Rome,  581 ;  Peter  bishop 
of  Antioch,  582 ;  origin  of  the  sto- 1 
ry  of  his  being  bishop  of  Antioch, 
587  ;  date  of  the  council  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  59 1 ;  Peter  at  Antioch,  596  ; 
Peter,  after  his  journey  to  Antioch, 


597  ;  proof  from  Paul’s  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  598 ;  proof  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  600 ;  from  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  Ephesians,  to  Philemon,  and 
the  Hebrews,  601 ;  no  salutations 
from  Peter,  604  ;  Peter,  not  in 
Rome  in  A.  D.  65  and  66,  606  ; 
proof  from  Peter’s  own  Epistles, 
609  ;  the  founding  of  the  church  of 
Rome  without  Peter,  618;  reca¬ 
pitulation  of  the  positive  proof,  619; 
the  negative  proof,  621. 

Wayland,  Rev.  H.  L.,  article  by,  744. 

Wisdom  as  a  Person,  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Barrows,  353 ;  two  extreme  views, 
in  regard  to  the  word  wisdom  as 
used  in  Proverbs,  353 ;  wisdom,  a 
poetic  personification,  353  ;  wis¬ 
dom  as  meaning,  directly  and  sim¬ 
ply,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  354 ; 
this  theory,  sui  presented  by  Dr. 
tGill,  354 ;  the  sacred  writer,  in  the 
use  of  the  word  wisdom,  must  have 
had  in  view  a  personal  God,  356  ; 
he  must  have  had  in  view  God’s 
revealed  word,  356;  a  Hebrew 
writer  would  not  confine  the  calls 
of  wisdom  to  one  time  or  mode  of 
address  in  the  future,  359  ;  the 
Scriptures,  an  indivisible  whole, 
one  part  explaining  another,  360  ; 
the  entire  costume  of  the  passage 
in  Prov.  1:  20 — 33,  shows  that  wis¬ 
dom  is  not  a  personification  of  an 
attribute  of  God,  362 ;  wisdom,  as 
used  in  Prov.  8:  22 — 31,  not  an  at- 
fribute  of  God,  864 ;  particular  ex¬ 
position  of  this  passage,  364 ;  verse 
22,  364  ;  verse  23,  371  ;  verses  24 
and  25,  373;  verse  26,  373;  ver¬ 
ses  27 — 29,  873;  verses  30,  31, 
375  ;  verses  32 — 36,  377  ;  the 
whole  passage,  an  adumbration  of 
the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament, 
377;  objection  to  this,  that  wis¬ 
dom  is  said  to  be  produced,  379; 
that  wisdom,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  in 
the  feminine  gender,  380. 

Withington,  Rev.  L.,  article  by,  805. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  article 
by,  128. 

Wordsworth's  Greek  Testament,  no¬ 
ticed,  247. 
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